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THREE years and a half ago,* we called the attention of 
our readers to the political condition of the British Colonies 
north and east of us, and gave a brief view of the ques- 
tions which have recently occupied the minds of the Colo- 
nists and of the statesmen of England. We propose now 
to return to the subject, and to notice the several papers 
mentioned at the head of this article, as well as to consider 
the aspect of Colonial affairs generally. ‘Those who feel 
an interest in the concerns of our neighbours across the 
frontier may freshen their recollections by turning to our 
former remarks, and reading them in connection with what 
we shall now offer. . 


* North American Review for January, 1845. 
VOL. LXVII.—NoO. 140. 1 
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To us, who have watched the progress of events in the 
British Colonies with intense interest for many years, every 
thing seems to indicate a final and complete separation from 
the mother country. England, we feel assured, will lose 
her continental possessions in America at no distant day ; 
and it should be the earnest prayer of the humane and true- 
hearted everywhere, that, when the hour for their emancipa- 
tion shall come, she may part with them in peace. ‘The 
experiment of attempting by fire and sword to prevent col- 
onies from becoming nations has been tried quite often 
enough ; Christianity and humanity ought never again on 
this account to weep over smouldering ruins and untimely 
graves, over divided and expatwated families, over desolate 
hearths and broken. hearts. 

British statesmen will soon be required to choose be- 
tween the employment of fleets and armies to preserve 
the integrity of the empire, or of statutory provisions for the 
amicable settlement of demands and difficulties which are 
pressed upon them in new forms, and with increased im- 
portunity, from year to year. From this decision there can 
be no escape. Were that stout old Loyalist of Mary- 
land, George Chalmers,* now alive, he would very probably 
say, that, as concession to unreasonable pretensions set up 
by the Old Thirteen was the primary cause of their revolt, 
so the disquiets which now prevail in the present Colonies 
are to be traced to a similar origin. If he were at his 
former post in the Privy Council, he would read in wonder 
the state papers which continually find their way thither, and 
in view of the fact that they contain the representations 
of the descendants of those who were banished or fled at 
the period of his own hegira, he would be likely to repeat 
his profound and characteristic remark, that ‘‘ whether the 
famous achievement of Columbus introduced the greater 
good or evil by discovering a new world to the old has in 
every succeeding age offered a subject for disputation.” In 
truth, it is a matter which may well surprise, not only such 
men as Chalmers, but those who hold very different princi- 


* An annalist, whose works are constantly referred to and cited by our 
own historical writers. His Political Annals of the United Colonies, pub- 
lished in 1720, and his Introduction to the History of the Revolt of the 
same, printed at Boston in 1845, are of the highest value to the student of 
history. He went to England, and was chief clerk of the Committee of 
the Privy Council for nearly half a century. He died in London, 1825, 


aged 82. 
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ples in politics, to witness the children of the Tories of our 
Revolution imitating so exactly the conduct of those whom 
their fathers resisted in the field as rebels and traitors. ‘The 
triumph of the Whig doctrines of 1776 is complete, as our 
readers will not fail to observe in the progress of our inqui- 
ries ; since it will be apparent, that in Canada West,* in Nova 
Scotia, and in New Brunswick, persons of the name and 
lineage of the old Loyalists are now among the boldest and 
most influential of the Reformers, the Liberals, or, as their 
opponents say, the Revolutionists, of the present day. 

Our first object is to notice the most important events 
that have taken place in the three principal Colonies since 
January, 1845. In Canada, towards the close of Lord 
Metcalfe’s administration, and while his temporary successor, 
Lord Cathcart, was at the head of affairs, nothing occurred 
which need detain us here; and we have only to speak of 
the leading events since the arrival of the present Governor- 
General, Lord Elgin and Kincardine. ‘This nobleman, a 
Scottish earl of the creation of 1633, succeeded Lord 
Metcalfe as governor of Jamaica at the critical period of 
the negro emancipation in the British West Indies, and 
so conducted the public concerns as to maintain amicable 
relations with the Assembly and with the government at 
home. He arrived at Halifax early in 1847, and having 
congratulated all parties on the harmony which apparently 
prevailed in Nova Scotia, he departed almost immediately 
for his own capital. He is to be regarded as a cool and 
sagacious statesman. No subject abroad is clothed with 
higher powers; his station is inferior in importance only 

to that of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and that of the 
_ Governor-General of India, while experience has shown 
that it is more perilous to life t and reputation than either 
of these. 

Lord Elgin, on his-arrival in Canada, found every thing on 
the surface calm. ‘‘ Responsible government,” the panacea 
which was to cure every political evil, and charm away all 


* Upper Canada, before the union, in 1840. 

t It is hardly to be doubted, that the sad termination of Lord Durham's 
mission to Canada put an end to his life; and whatever causes hurried his 
three successors, Sir Charles Bagot, Lord Sydenham, and Lord Metcalfe, 
to the grave, the severity of the climate and the pressure of public cares 
are surely to be ranked among them. 
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Colonial disabilities, was in full operation. As he was soon 
to meet the Assembly, he attempted to fill the vacancies 
which existed in the cabinet bequeathed to him by his 
predecessor, and made overtures to the leaders of the Lib- 
erals of French origin, to form a ministry in which both of 
the great. parties should be represented. The negotiation 
proceeded on the basis, that the cabinet should consist of 
the three gentlemen then in office, three more who were to 
be selected by the Liberals, and a seventh whom his Lord- 
ship would nominate when the ministry should be otherwise 
completed. It is understood that this plan was first sub- 
mitted to Mr. Morin, and subsequently to Mr. B. Papineau ; 
but it failed, in consequence of a demand on the part of the 
Liberals that Mr. Daly, the Provincial Secretary, should 
be dismissed. It is further understood that Mr. Daly, on 
learning that he had become an obstacle to the arrangement, 
tendered his resignation, but that Lord Elgin peremptorily 
declined to proceed, unless the pretension of thus controlling 
the secretaryship was withdrawn. ‘The correspondence on 
this point appears to have been conducted with Mr. P. Ca- 
ron, to whom was offered the place of President of the Cabi- 
net ; but neither he nor his friends would yield, and the 
three vacancies were subsequently filled by gentlemen of 
the ‘‘ British party.”” As the Conservatives outnumbered 
the Liberals in the Assembly, the latter, on refusing to form 
a coalition administration, determined to agitate the country 
anew, and to obtain the control of both branches of the 
government. A popular election was soon to occur, and it 
is to be remembered, that, on the principles of ‘‘ responsible 
government,’’ the members of a Colonial ministry hold their 
places entirely at the will of the Assembly, and not, as 
formerly, by a life tenure. 

The election of a new Assembly terminated early in 1848, 
when it was ascertained that the Liberals had achieved a 
complete triumph, and secured a large majority. Unlike 
some of his predecessors, Lord Elgin maintained a neutral 
position throughout the contest, and we have no knowledge 
that his name or influence was authoritatively appealed to, in 
a single instance, by either party, during the canvass. The 
Conservatives had the control of the times and places of the 
ballotings in the different towns, cities, and ridings, and 
the officers who presided at the polls were generally of their 
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party ; the members of the government, also, and the Epis- 
copal clergy were on their side. ‘The success of their 
opponents was as fairly obtained, therefore, as a political 
victory ever is ; the diminished majorities in places where 
there could be no pretence of fraudulent polling, and the 
loss of members in districts which had returned Liberals 
at no former period, showed clearly that there had been a 
great change in public sentiment. ‘The House, since the 
Act of Union, consists of eighty-four members, and the 
Liberals claim a majority of thirty-four. At no previous 
time, probably, has the popular. branch contained so large a 
representation of the wealth, the talents, and political expe- 
rience of the Colony, as at present. 

If our limits would allow, we might trace the history of 
several, whose career affords a striking illustration of the 
vicissitudes of human condition. Men who were banished 
by Lord Durham, and who remained in exile for years, 
others who found safety only in concealment, some who 
were apprehended and imprisoned, and others for whose 
arrest as traitors and outlaws the government offered large 
rewards at the time of the memorable rebellion in 1837, 
are among the most prominent members of the new Assem- 
bly. Already some of them have been taunted with their 
former conduct so bitterly, as to show that their opponents 
have nursed their hate, and will put them upon their defence 
at every possible opportunity. 

The result of the election promptly scaled the doom of 
Lord Elgin’s advisers, who, upon a vote in the popular 
branch of ‘‘a want of confidence,’’ resigned in a body. 
Gentlemen belonging to and designated by the victorious 
party succeeded to their places, and those who, within a 
few years, had been denounced by proclamation, impris- 
oned, or exiled, and whose political fortunes were supposed 
to be irrecoverably ruined, now occupy seats in the cabinet 
of the Governor-General of British America! What would 
Chalmers say to a ‘‘ concession ”’ like this ? 

We pass to Nova Scotia. In our former notice of the 
politics of this Colony, we expressed the belief, that the 
agitation then existing would both continue and increase, 
and that future calms or storms would depend much on the 
course pursued by Mr. Howe, the leader of the Liberals. 
We were not mistaken in either conjecture. During the 

1* 
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summer of 1845, Mr. Howe visited several parts of the 
Colony, held ‘‘ mass-meetings,’? and addressed throngs of 
people in the open air. In the more populous neighbour- 
hoods, he spoke four hours at a time, and attended political 
dinners and picnics, ‘provided specially to do him honor. 
In the Assembly, his speeches were frequent, and some- 
times excited in tone and abounding in personal allusions. 
Though once a member of Lord Falkland’s cabinet, he in- 
dulged in the most bitter invectice against his Lordship, 
and on one occasion declared that it might become neces- 

‘¢to hire a black fellow to horsewhip the governor 
through the streets of Halifax.”” This remark, unfortunate 
and undignified, caused much sensation among people who, 
besides their habitual deference to rank, look upon the per- 
son of the representative of their sovereign as sacred. 

The administration of Lord Falkland closed in disquiet, 
the leaders of the two parties and their followers giving 
way to extreme irritation. After the breaking up of his 
coalition ministry, near the close of the year 1843, matters 
between him and the Liberals continued to grow worse, un- 
til finally his withdrawal* from Nova Scotia must have 
become as desirable to him as it certainly was to them. 
He was succeeded in the summer of 1846 by Sir John 
Harvey, a military officer of distinguished merit, and who, 
as former governor of New Brunswick, + and thence trans- 
ferred to the executive chair of Newfoundland, possessed 
much political experience. Specially instructed by the gov- 
ernment at home to devote his attention to reconciling and 
healing the differences and personal enmities which existed 
in the Colony, he made known at once his desire to form 
a Council in which both parties should be represented. His 
proposition is understood to have been, so to construct that 
body as to give the Conservatives a majority of one mem- 
ber. ‘This offer was declined by the Liberals, first, because 
they were not to enjoy an equal share of the power and 
patronage, and, secondly, because they objected to again 
trying the experiment of governing the Colony by a coalition. 
This is the substance of the negotiation on both sides, ex- 


* Early in 1848, he was appointed to the government of thé Bombay 


Presidency, with a salary of about $ 40,000 per annum, exclusive of outfit. 
t Sir John, it will be remembered, was governor of New Brunswick 
‘during the Aroostook troubles. 
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cept that the Liberals were to have the disposal of the 
office of Solicitor-General, which was to be vacated by the 
Conservative incumbent at their pleasure. In the corre- 
spondence, the Liberals intimated the wish to appeal to the 
country in a general election of a new Assembly. 

Sir John communicated to the Colonial Secretary the 
failure of this overture, and received in answer the first de- 
spatch of Earl Grey which is named at the head of this 
article. ‘* While I regret,” says the Earl, ‘* your want 
of success in efforts prompted by your anxiety for the effi- 
ciency of the public service, I must add that I am not sur- 
prised at the result.”’ 


‘“‘ The experience of free countries shows that it but rarely 
happens, that a coalition of rival leaders, which often appears 
the easiest solution of many political difficulties, can be arranged 
to the honor and satisfaction of those who are included in it, or 
can form any permanent foundation for any government. And 
however injurious party animosities may often be to these small 
communities, which can ill afford the exclusion from their affairs 
of any of the practical ability which is contained within their 
limits, experience has taught that those animosities exhibit them- 
selves at least as keenly in small as in large societies, and that 
the public necessities are as little effectual there as elsewhere 
in inducing those who are separated by personal and political 
repugnances to unite their councils for the common good. 

*‘ The letters which constitute the correspondence in the pres- 
ent case must have convinced you, as they have convinced me, 
that the personal and political differences which separate those 
who bore a part in it are so wide as to render it impossible for 
the two parties, in the present state of their political feelings, to 
act together honorably or usefully. 

‘“‘It is very problematical whether any lapse of time or any 
change of circumstances will ever bring those parties into a 
state of feeling more favorable to the arrangement which you 
contemplated. I am therefore of opinion, that, the present nego- 
tiation being at an end, no attempt should be made to renew it. 

‘*‘ The two contending parties will have to decide their quarrel 
at present in the Assembly, and ultimately at the hustings, and 
until a decision adverse to your present advisers shall be pro- 
nounced in one way or the other, the composition of your Coun- 
cil will require no farther interposition on your part.” 


Reserving to another place our comments on Earl Grey’s © 
remarks upon the want of success which has usually attended 
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the ‘‘ coalition of rival leaders,”? we may here observe, that 
the two contending parties did, in the summer of 1847, ulti- 
mately refer their quarrel to the people ‘‘ at the hustings,”’ 
where the Conservatives were signally defeated. In previous 
elections, the contest was frequently prolonged for a week, 
and even a fortnight ; but this time, under a recent law, the 
polling was accomplished in a single day, much to the satis- 
faction of all persons interested. ‘The new Assembly met in 
January, 1848, and, as in Canada under similar circumstan- 
ces, the members of the Council tendered their resignations,* 
which were accepted ; and the Liberals formed a ministr 
from the leaders of their own ranks, and also obtained the 
disposal of the great law-offices of the crown, and of the 
still more lucrative post of Provincial Secretary. Mr. Howe, 
besides a seat in the cabinet, received the last-named office, 
and, as will be seen when we come to notice his Letters to 
Lord John Russell, now enjoys the highest honors to which 
a Colonist can aspire. Thus we record the adoption of the 
system of ‘‘ responsible government” in Nova Scotia ; an 
event which, though sure to happen sooner or later, because 
of the precedent in Canada, was hastened by the principles 
avowed in Earl Grey’s despatch of March 31, 1847, which 
was laid before the Assembly by Sir John Harvey, soon 
after the opening of the session. The following extract will 
sufficiently indicate the nature of his Lordship’s views. 


** Small and poor communities must be content to have their 
work cheaply and somewhat roughly done. Of the present 
members of your Council, the Attorney-General and Provincial 
Secretary, to whom the Solicitor-General should perhaps be add- 
ed, appear to me sufficient to constitute the responsible advisers 
of the Governor. The holders of these offices should henceforth 
regard them as held on a political tenure ; and, with a view to 
that end, the Provincial Secretary should be prepared, in the 


* Three of the retiring members of the cabinet were Lewis Morris Wil- 
kins, Simon Bradstreet Robie, and Mather Byles Almon. Their names in- 
dicate their origin. Mr. Wilkins, who is a judge of the Supreme Court, is 
ason of Isaac Wilkins, a Loyalist of New York, and a nephew of Lewis 


Morris, who was a signer of the Declaration of Independence, and of 
Gouverneur Morris, another distinguished Whig of the Revolution. Mr. 
Robie is the son of Thomas Robie, an adherent of the crown, formerly of 
Marblehead, Mass., who went to Halifax, thence to England, and back to 
Salem, Mass., where he died. Mr. Almon’s name reminds one of the 
clerical wit of Boston, but we are unable to give exact particulars with re- 
gard to him. 
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event of any change, to disconnect from his office that of the 
clerkship of the Council, which seems to be one that should, on 
every account, be held on a more permanent tenure.” 


The Colonial Secretary evidently yields to necessity rather 
than conviction, since, after arguing the question, he qual- 
ifies his consent, and announces his conclusion in the follow- 
ing language : — | 


**On such terms as these, which I have thus detailed, i ap- 
pears to me that the peculiar circumstances of Nova Scotia pre- 
sent no insuperable obstacle to the immediate adoption of that 
system of parliamentary government which has long prevailed 
in the mother country, and which seems to be a necessary part 
of representative institutions in a certain stage of their prog- 
ress.” 


The celebrated despatch of Lord John Russell to Sir 
John Harvey, in 1839, which in Colonial politics acquired 
the name of the ‘* Russell Purge,” was thought at the time 
to contain doctrines wholly irreconcilable with justice to per- 
sons who held official stations. No case of removal, unless 
for official misconduct, had occurred in the Colonies during 
the reign of King William, or in the reigns of his brother 
and father ; office was held by a sort of prescriptive right, 
by a life tenure, and descended like an estate to the incum- 
bent’s family. ‘The ‘‘ Purge” gave notice of a great change, 
inasmuch as Sir John was directed ‘‘ to cause it to be gener- 
ally known, that public officers would be called upon to retire 
as often as any motives of public policy might suggest the 
expediency of that measure”; and that the rule was applica- 
ble, not only to those to be appointed, but also to those who 
then enjoyed the honors and emoluments of place. What 
do we now see, after the lapse of nine years? The popular 
will, having wholly wrested away the prerogative, now breaks 
up cabinets, and displaces the highest functionaries, without 
check, accountability, or control. We see, too, a minister 
of the crown conceding in express terms, that such a power 
‘¢seems to be a necessary part of representative institu- 
tions in a certain stage of their progress”?! If a single 
Whig of 1776, in his loftiest mood, even so much as 
dreamed of obtaining a ‘‘ concession ”’ like this, we have yet 
to be informed of it. 7 

As we review the proceedings in New Brunswick during 
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the last three years and a half, we find similar manifestations 
of ‘* progress.’’? Sir William Colebrooke, the successor of 
Sir John Harvey, and who is also an officer in the army, 
had encountered no organized opposition to his measures at 
the time when our former remarks were committed to the 
press ; but they had hardly been published, before the As- 
sembly, the pubiic papers, and political men generally, as- 
sailed him with great asperity. Here, as in Canada and 
Nova Scotia, the demand was, that the representative of the 
queen should dispense patronage in accordance with the pop- 
ular voice, and not, as both he and his predecessors had 
always done, at discretion, and subject only to the approval 
of the home government. Our account of the affair must 
be brief. On the death of the Provincial Secretary,* in De- 
cember, 1844, Sir William appointed to the vacant office Mr. 
Reade, a gentleman who had married his daughter, who was 
well qualified to fill the station, and who had received assur- 
ances from Lord John Russell and Lord Ashburton, that his 
services in the West Indies, and during the negotiations 
which resulted in the adjustment of our northeastern bound- 
ary, should be duly rewarded at a proper opportunity. Sev- 
eral members of the Council, disapproving of the appoint- 
ment, resigned, and after an angry debate in the Assembly, 
of several days’ duration, an Address to the Queen passed 
that body, in which, in hardly decorous terms, Mr. Reade is 
spoken of as Sir William’s ‘‘ son-in-law,”’ and his selection 
is stigmatized as an ‘‘ improper and unjust exercise ”’ of the 
prerogative. His ability to perform the duties of Secretary 
was not denied, and the objection to his appointment was 
merely that he could not be ‘‘ regarded as a permanent res- 
ident of New Brunswick,” and so ought to be provided for 
elsewhere. 

Lord Stanley, who was then the Colonial minister, disap- 
proved of the appointment, and recalled the members of the 
Council who had broken up the administration ; he caused 


* The Hon. William Franklin Odell. He was named for the only son 
of Dr. Franklin, who was the last royal governor of New Jersey, and a 
Loyalist. His father was the Hon. and Rev. Jonathan Odell, of New Jer- 
sey, who also adhered to the crown. ‘The letters between Arnold and An- 
dré, at the plotting of the treason, were addressed to his care in New York. 
Mr. Odell settled in New Brunswick at the close of the Revolution, and 
was the first Secretary of the Colony ; at his death in 1818, his son, above 
named, succeeded to the office. 
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the secretaryship to be given to a Colonist of Loyalist origin,* 
the principle being thus admitted that natives of the British 
isles are no longer to fill Colonial offices. ‘That this is now 
the settled policy of the government is fully proved by the 
documents before us, and by the fact, that, soon afterwards, 
Lord Metcalfe, then Governor-General, felt obliged to dis- 
miss the applications of two gentlemen, who came out from 
England with strong recommendations from Lord Stanley 
himself, on the ground that they were not ‘‘ settled inhab- 
itants.”? Both of these disappointed applicants came to the 
United States. Those who remember that in this country, 
before the Revolution, the natives of England were the fa 
vored objects of patronage, to the exclusion of the Colonists, 
will perceive, that, where our fathers vainly claimed to enjoy 
a part, the children of their opponents have successfully con- 
tended for the whole. — | 

Sir William,f on proroguing the Assembly after a stormy 
session, expressed his regret, that the measures so urgently 
required for the improvement of the parish schools had 
failed, because so much time had been devoted to other 
objects ; and he thus mildly alluded to the proceedings which 
we have noticed : — 


*‘ The discussions which have arisen in the course of the ses- 
sion, and which have engrossed so much of your attention, will 
not have been unproductive of advantage, if they should lead to 
a just appreciation of the true principles of the constitution, in 
their application to the government of the Colonies.” 


Without detaining our readers with an account of the oc- 
currences of the intervening period, we come at once to the 
debate in the Assembly in the winter of the present year, on 
the resolution for adopting the system of responsible gov- 
ernment, according to the terms of Earl Grey’s despatch of 
March 31, 1847. The discussion occupied two days, and 


* Hon. John Simcoe Saunders. His father, John Saunders, a lawyer of 
Virginia, adhered to the crown in the Revolution, and was an officer in the 
Queen’s Rangers. At the peace, he settled in New Brunswick, and was a 
judge of the Supreme Court and a member of the Council. We may here 
remark, that the office of Secretary is next in rank to that of Governor, and 
that its emoluments are large. 

t Sir William Colebrooke was transferred to the governorship of British 
Guiana in the spring of the present year; his successor in New Brunswick 
is Sir Edmund Head. 
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was listened to with great interest by a crowd that it had at- 
tracted to the Capitol. The resolution passed the Assembly 
by a large majority. In the three continental Colonies, 
therefore, this plan for administering the public affairs, which, 
ten years ago, was actually ridiculed in all parts of British 
America, even by the moderate Liberals, is now in opera- 
tion. ‘The Conservatives, we may hope, will allow it to have 
a fair trial, and generously admit, as did Mr. Hazen * of 
New Brunswick, that, ‘‘ whether for better or for worse, the 
principle of responsible and departmental government is 
now established beyond dispute, and it has now become 
every man’s duty to assist in carrying it out to the best 
of his power.” 

It was during this debate, that Mr. Wilmot} delivered 
the speech which we have named at the head of this article. 
The following extract will serve to show his course of rea- 
soning. We may observe, that eight years have hardly 
elapsed since some of his most ardent personal friends called 
him a madman, and his adversaries a traitor. 


“My honorable colleague, who introduced this resolution,” 
said Mr. Wilmot, **and others who have acted with me, have 
longed to see the day which has at last arrived. We have been 
struggling in the sea of political antagonism. Sustained by our 
principles we struggled on, panting for some green spot amid the 
adverse elements, on which we could sit down and rest our wea- 
ried limbs. That spot we have reached at last, and it is to be 
found in that despatch. Shoulder to shoulder we have fought 
our opponents, and although often repulsed, we never despaired 
of ultimate victory. At each successive onset the foe has be- 
come weakened, and each successive repulse but tended to con- 
firm us in the certainty of the final triumph of those principles 
for which we have contended. The principles contained in that 
despatch are no new set of principles; they were as correct 


* Hon. Robert L. Hazen, an able lawyer of St. John’s, and a member of 
Sir William Colebrooke’s cabinet. He 1s a grandson of Col. John Murray, 
one of the celebrated *“* mandamus councillors ’”’ of Massachusetts, and of 
course a Loyalist. Mr. Hazen isa Liberal and an honorable politician. 

t Hon. Lemuel A. Wilmot, a distinguished member of the Fredericton 
bar. His paternal grandfather was a Loyalist of New York ; on his moth- 
er’s side, he claims connection with Colonel Murray. He was one of the re- 
tiring councillors on the appointment of Mr. Reade. He possesses bril- 
liant powers, and as a public speaker ranks with the most effective and 
eloquent in British America. At the conclusion of this speech, he was 
greeted with a burst of applause. : 
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and constitutional in 1837 as they are now in 1848. The prin- 
ciples were the same then as they are now, and the advocates 
of these principles remain unchanged; it is only their oppo- 
nents who have shifted their position. ‘The despatch of Lord 
Grey does not alter the principles, but in his Lordship we have 
found a powerful ally, which has hastened our final triumph. 
Our foe has been gradually giving way, little by little, and un- 
aided the field must soon have been our own. We have not 
come down to the despatch, the despatch has come up to the 
position which we have occupied, and the additional weight of 
this new and powerful ally has made our power irresistible, and 
the just rights of the people are now secured. I well recollect the 
time when, in this county, my honorable colleague and myself 
were followed through a general election, from station to station, 
and from poll to poll, with denunciations against us for the advo- 
cacy of these principles, — principles which, at that time, were 
denounced as revolutionary and anti-British. It was the want of 
these principles which produced revolution and bloodshed in 
England. It was the disregard of these principles which cost 
King Charles his head. It was irresponsible power which at- 
tempted to force the people to pay ship-money ; and it was irre- 
sponsible power which trampled upon the people’s rights, until 
they rose in their might, and overturned the tyrants who had 
misled their sovereign ard attempted to enslave his subjects. It 
was the good self-acting and self-correcting principles for which 


we contend which placed the present royal family on the throne 
of England.” 


The first Letter of Mr. Howe to Lord John Russell, and 
Mr. Papineau’s Address to his Constituents, also relate to the 
subject of ‘* responsible government.”? But these two po- 
litical leaders disagree. ‘Che former is its advocate, while 
the latter stigmatizes it as a mockery, a delusion, and a cheat. 
We need not discuss the question anew. Our opinion of it 
was given in this work in 1845, and having in the interval 
watched its operation in Canada, where it had then been in- 
troduced, and heard from some of its projectors and ablest 
friends all that can be said of its practicability, we have still 
to be convinced that a Colony can be governed by the As- 
sembly and by the government at home at the same time, or 
that a Colonial governor, who is bound to obey the instruc- 
tions of the ministry, and yet yield to the will of the people, 
can satisfy either. Indeed, had we space to notice the diffi- 
culties that have already occurred, we could show that it 
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has already proved to be a delusion, and to be wholly im- 
practicable. Ina word, a colony cannot be an independent 
state. 

We have now to consider another concession to the Col- 
onists, which may be regarded as far more important than 
any yet mentioned, or any which can be found in the whole 
course of Colonial history. We allude to the relinquish- 
ment by the home government of any contro] over the com- 
merce of the Colonies, and to the consequent abolition of 
imperial custom-houses and the withdrawal of revenue offi- 
cers. It is to this subject that Earl Grey’s despatch to Lord 
Elgin principally relates. In the words of Mr. Wilmot, 
Great Britain has said to her subjects in North America, — 
‘¢ Buy where you please, sell where you can, and levy what 
duties you think proper on foreigners, provided you tax them 
all alike”? ; and we agree with him in the opinion, that, ‘* by 
this great increase of power, the Colonial Assemblies are not 
only placed in a new, but in a dangerous, position.’’ Before 
the close of the present year, the new system will be per- 
fected, and the duties of the few queen’s officers of the cus- 
toms who are to be retained in service will be limited to 
granting registers to vessels, to records, and other unimpor- 
tant details. 

What would the Whigs of our Revolution have said to a 
concession like this ? It is fortunate for us that it was not 
offered, or they and their descendants would have remained 
British subjects down to the present day. Their vessels 
could only go directly to, and return directly from, a posses- 
sion of the British crown. ‘To break up the commerce 
which had burst the parchment bonds of the statute-book 
was the fixed purpose of the ministry. Besides the swarm 
of revenue officers on shore, the king’s cruisers on the coast 
seized ships and cargoes, and interrupted and broke up even 
the lawful enterprises of the Colonists. Our fathers were 
compelled, under pain of fines and confiscations, to buy their 
cloths and other manufactured goods in England, their sugar 
and molasses in the British West Indies, and their tea of the 
company that, until 1834, monopolized the supply of the whole 
empire. Had the statesmen of George the Third’s time 
yielded to remonstrances and petitions, as those of the pres- 
ent reign have done, without raising an arm or firing a gun, 
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what calamities would they not have spared to the Saxon 
race in both hemispheres ! 

In the annunciation, ‘‘ Buy where you please, and sell 
where you can,” made to the descendants of those who not 
only declined to favor, but took active part against, the first 
great struggle in America for freedom of commerce, we find 

an approval of the principles on which the Revolutionary con- 
test hinged, and an entire abandonment of the charge, that 
the Whigs were but successful rebels and traitors. In the 
arrangements of Earl Grey to shut up the custom-houses in 
the present British possessions in America, we find the ad- 
mission of a minister of the crown, that those who, in 1776, 
drove out of the Thirteen Colonies the commissioners and 
collectors who were sent over to levy king’s customs on 
tea, glass, and painters’ colors, committed no crime, but, on 
the contrary, performed an act of duty ! 

By thus yielding to the importunities of the Colonists, the 
Colonial minister has been relieved of his most numerous and 
perplexing cares. Until a very recent period, he was borne 
down with the duties of his station. It was impossible for 
the most diligent to perform with due care all the business 
that claimed his attention ‘There are some forty British 
Colonies, in various parts of the world, which possess legisla- 
tive bodies, and about twenty other dependencies, which, 
though without representative institutions, still have executive 
officers who receive instructions from, and make reports to, 
the Secretary for the Colonies. ‘To maintain a general su- 
pervision of sixty Colonial possessions, even when there are 
complaints and remonstrances from none, is an arduous task. 
But when, in addition, as was the case down to 1840, and 
even still later, the minister was compelled to receive del- 
egations from one Colony or another almost every week, and 
to read and answer ‘‘ the loads of Colonial communications 
which were laid on his table ’’ without intermission, the re- 
dress of public and private grievances was far beyond his 
ability. It should be considered, also, that within forty 
years there have been no less than twenty changes in the 
head of the Colonial department ; and though Earl Bathurst 
held office quite fifteen years, the average official term of the 
other Secretaries has been less than a year and a half; so 
that the inexperience of the minister made it impossible for 
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him even to understand the questions submitted for his de- 
cision.* 

In 1842, the timber merchants of Canada despatched a 
delegation to the Colonial Office, to remonstrate against Sir 
Robert Peel’s proposed change of duties. ‘The delegates 
waited on Lord Stanley, who, instead of listening to their 
complaints, civilly turned them over to Mr. Gladstone, the 
vice-president of the Board of ‘Trade. Mr. Gladstone 
could not ‘* think of deciding upon a matter to which the 
gentlemen attached so much importance,” and begged leave 
to refer them to Sir Robert Peel. Back they went, there- 
fore, to Lord Stanley, to procure an introduction to the 
premier ; but his Lordship’s private secretary replied, that 
Sir Robert ‘‘ was overwhelmed with business, and that his 
Lordship could not take upon himself to interfere with Sir 
Robert Peel’s engagements.’’ In despair, they applied to 
the Duke of Wellington, who recommended ‘‘ them to ad- 
dress themselves to Sir Robert Peel, or to the president of 
the committee of the Privy Council of Trade.” ‘They ac- 
cordingly drew up a memorial to the prime minister, and 
sent copies to the Duke and Lord Stanley. ‘The former, in 
another dry and characteristic note, promised to read it as 
soon as he should ‘* have a moment’s leisure ”’ ; and they 
were informed by direction of the latter, that it ‘‘ was im- 
possible for his Lordship to find time for another interview,” 
and that, a change having been made in the duty on deals, 
any further alteration was out of the question. 

These examples are sufficient to illustrate the mishaps and 
griefs of the deputations hitherto sent from the Colonies, in 
the hope of obtaining relief. In adopting measures which 
will render representations less necessary in future, a fruitful 
source of irritation to the Colonists and to the ministers at 


* It sometimes happened that the minister could smile at the circumstan- 
ces which, without ihe own agency, relieved him from the duty even ot 
srofessing to examine the bulky portfolios of the Colonial deputations. 
Mr. Wilmot, in a speech delivered the present year, gave an amusing in- 
stance of this kind. Mr Crane and himself were quite recently sent to 
England on official business by the Assembly. On their arrival, their 
trunks were examined by an officer of the customs, who found and seized 
a copy of the Journal of the House, and, heedless of their assertion that 
they were public characters,.and that the Journal was essential to them, he 
bore it off; “and for aught that I know,” said Mr. Wilmot, “ it is in the 
custom-house at Liverpool yet.”’ 
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home has been closed. Yet, as we shall proceed to show, 
the Liberals, dissatisfied with the inferiority of their social 
osition, insist upon entire equality with their fellow-subjects 
of the British isles ; and thus they will continue to appear 
at the Colonial Office in London quite as often as their 
presence can be desired. 
In Mr. Howe’s second Letter to Lord John Russell, the 
ersonal disabilities of the Colonists are exposed with ability 
and great freedom. He declares that ‘‘ there is a univer- 
sal determination to rest satisfied with no inferiority of social 
or political condition.”? Mr. Wilmot, in terms as explicit, 
says, that he, ‘‘ for one, does not wish to be a half-made 
British subject.’ Singularly enough, if the origin of these 
gentlemen be considered, both refer to the United States to 
prove the inequality of which they complain ; and Mr. Howe, 
remembering, it would seem, that his father * was ‘* Boston- 
born,”’ thus forcibly speaks to the present prime minister 


of England : — 


** An Anglo-Saxon youth, born in Massachusetts, may rise 
through every grade of office, till he is governor of his native 
State. A youth born in Nova Scotia may do the same, with 
the single exception of the highest position, that of governor ; 
but if he is denied this distinction, he may, de facto, govern his 
country, as leader of her councils, if he possess the foremost 
mind of the Provincial administration. So far, there is an 
equality of condition which leaves to a Colonist little to envy or 
desire. But the highest point once reached, he must check his 
flight and smother his ambition; while the young republican 
may continue to soar, with prospects expanding as he ascends, 
until, long after his contemporary across the border, weary of 
the dull round of Provincial public life, has ceased to hope, or 
to improve, in the full vigor of manhood, and with a rich ma- 
turity of intellect, he reaches that elevated station to which he 
has been wafted by the suffrages of twenty millions of free- 
men. 

“© The Boston boy may become Presideni of the United States ; 


* Mr. Howe’s father was John Howe, a printer, who published the 
‘** Massachusetts Gazette and Boston News Letter,’’ and who, adhering 
to the crown, and leaving Boston with the royal army at the evacuation 
in 1776, went to Halifax, where he established a newspaper, became 
king's printer, and died in 1835, aged 82. The leader of the Liberals 
was educated to his father’s trade, and conducted a political newspaper 
at Halifax with great ability for several years before he became prominent — 
as a public man. 
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mind of the Provincial administration. So far, there is an 
equality of condition which leaves to a Colonist little to envy or 
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the young native of Halifax or Quebec can never be any thing 
but a member of an Executive Council, with some paltry office 
paid by a moderate salary. I have known men who, as Loyal- 
ists, left the old Colonies and died in the Provinces, undistin- 
guished and unknown beyond their borders; while their contem- 
poraries, scarcely their superiors in intellect, or more successful 
up to the points when the conflict of principle compelled them 
to diverge, occupied the foremost rank in the Republic. There 
are men now in North America [in the British Colonies], who, 
if these Provinces were States, would be generals, senators, 
governors, secretaries, or foreign ambassadors. I have seen 
and heard those who figure in the State legislatures and in 
Congress; and, with a few exceptions formed by the inspiring 
conflicts and great questions of a vast country, I could have 
picked their equals from among her Majesty’s subjects, at any 
time, within the last ten or fifteen years. 

‘* The old Loyalists died contented, and their descendants in 
these Provinces are loyal and contented still; but, my Lord, 
should not a wise statesman anticipate the time when these con- 
trasts will sink deep into the Provincial mind, — when successive 
groups of eminent and able men will have lived, and drooped, 
and died, hopeless, aimless, and undistinguished beyond the 
narrow confines of a single Province, — when genius, with its 
plumage fluttering against the wires, feeling itself ‘“ cabined, 
cribbed, confined,” may raise a note of thrilling discontent or 
maddening ambition, to be caught up and reéchoed by a race 
to whom remonstrance and concession may come too late ? 
For obvious reasons, my Lord, I do not dwell on this topic.” 


This is sufficiently explicit. But Mr. Howe urges the 
pretensions of the Colonists still farther. He estimates the 
present population of British America at two millions, and 
calculates that the number of inhabitants at the close of the 
century will be twelve millions. ‘T’o make these twelve mil- 
lions think and feel as Englishmen, ‘‘ it is clear,”’ he says, 
‘‘that all the employments of the empire must be open 
to them, and the highest privileges of British subjects con- 
ferred.’’ If this cannot be done, ‘‘a separate national ex- 
istence, or an incorporation with the United States, is to 
be gravely apprehended.’? While he admits that there 
is no legal barrier, he still insists that, in fact, ‘‘ there are 
more Englishmen in the post-office and custom departments 
of a single Province than there are Colonists in the whole 
wide range of imperial employment.” 7 
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We have no doubt that Mr. Howe has read the writings 
of the principal ‘‘ rebels ”’ of his father’s time, and that he 
is quite familiar with the claims which they set up at differ- 
ent periods of their controversy with the ministers of the 
crown ; but if he has found pretensions similar to those now 
made by himself and other Liberals of his own descent, we 
confess that his knowledge of Revolutionary history far ex- 
ceeds our own. ‘The question, whether natives of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick shall be eligible to the post of 
prime minister of the British empire, and whether Colonists 
shall enjoy the highest places in the church, the army, and 
navy, and furnish envoys to foreign courts, we leave to 
Colonists to discuss ; but since the Loyalists said, and their 
children still repeat the accusation, that the Whigs were 
mere needy office-hunters, and that, had they been gratified 
with the patronage they coveted, the Thirteen Colonies would 
not have been lost, we may be amused at the evidence of 
‘* progress”? furnished us by Mr. Howe, and by men of the 
same political sentiments the present possessions 
of England in America. If, in connection with the lofty 
demand, that ‘‘ all the employments of the empire must be 
open to the Colonists,” as a means to prevent their inde- 
pendence, or their annexation to the United States, our 
readers remember the claim previously stated, that natives 
of England are to be excluded from holding offices in the 
Colonies, the full extent of the change will be apparent. 

Again, the Liberals, and even the moderate Conservatives, 
urge upon the mother country the importance and the neces- 
sity of a a shgseessegits in Parliament. The subject is dis- 
cussed as if it were new, and as if the plan were first con- 
ceived by the Colonists of the present time. A treatise 
written at Montreal about fifteen years ago is supposed to 
contain the earliest statement of this claim. But those who 
are conversant with our history will not fail to remember, 
that Dr. Franklin, as early as 1754, proposed this very 
measure. ‘The principal objection to it is, that it will lead 
to further changes and experiments, and that its adoption 
is not really desired by those who advocate it, but is only 
proposed for the sake of exciting further discontent. That 
these charges are not wholly groundless may be admitted. 
But we believe that many of the Colonists favor the plan, 
from the conviction that some of the discontents which al- 
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ready exist will be removed by it, and that the connection 
with the mother country will be rendered more intimate and 
less liable to interruption. Such persons, of course, do not 
wish a final separation, and give their countenance to no 
other project of the Liberais. It seems to be conceded 
on all sides, that Colonial representation is entirely practi- 
cable, and that the communication with England is now so 
frequent and easy as to allow delegates from America to 
hold seats in Parliament, and yet reside a portion of the 
year among their constituents. 

A part of Mr. Howe’s second Letter to Lord John 
Russell is devoted to this subject, and a brief statement of 
the benefits which, as he supposes, are certain to follow, 
will give our readers a general idea of the merits of the 
question. In the first place, it is said, that the Colonies are 
nearly as much interested as England herself in every ques- 
tion of commercial regulation, of foreign policy, of emigra- 
tion, of religious equality, and of peace and war ; that Colo- 
nial interests would not then be, as they now are, sacrificed 
without a hearing, and that, after decisions adverse to the 
wishes of the Colonists, they would be more easily recon- 
ciled to them. It is further said, that the Colonists would 
be allowed a field of action for their cultivated and ambitious 
men, who would be able to obtain a share of the honors in 
every branch of the public service ; that, when fairly tried 
in Parliament, they would be competent ‘‘to recruit and 
strengthen the Colonial Office,” or, on returning to America, 
‘¢ would become guides in the Provincial legislatures when 
questions of difficulty arose,” and, by their experience, in- 
fluence, and example, would aid the mother country in every 
emergency, and reconcile their constituents to the decisions 
of Parliament in cases of dissension and disappointment. 

Mr. Howe proposes that the representation should be 
so small as not to excite jealousy, or occasion inconven- 
ience ; he thinks that three members from Canada, two from 
each for Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland, 
and one from Prince Edward’s Island, or ten in all, would 
be sufficient. ‘‘ Did these Provinces form States of the 
American Union,”’ he says, ‘‘ they would have their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and would influence, io the extent of 
their quota, whatever it was, the national policy.”” He ap- 
peals to his Lordship to know whether England ‘ should not 
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magnanimously take the initiative in this matter, before clam- 
or and discontent ”’ arise. 

Much as the Colonists seem to expect from a delegation 
to the imperial legislature, we confess that we can imagine 
no disability that will be removed, no calamity which will 
be averted, no positive good that will be accomplished, by 
the measure. ‘The’ means now adopted to prevent legisla- 
tion hostile to their interests, and to promote that intended 
for their certain benefit, seem to us far better than any which 
they can employ ; and since there are members of Parlia- 
ment who have either been governors of Colonies, or have 
made themselves familiar with the course of Colonial indus- 
try, and since British merchants who have branch-houses 
in the American possessions, or deal extensively with the 
Colonists, keep a watchful eye upon the questions of policy 
which affect them, and exert an influence with persons of 
their own class who hold seats at the Board of ‘l'rade, we 
regard the plan of Colonial representation as a delusion. 
When suggested by Franklin, nearly a century ago, it would 
have been of infinite service ; for then Colonial disabilities 
and grievances were monstrous. But its revival now — when 
hardly a vestige of the old system for the government of 
Colonies remains, and when, as is allowed by both Liberals 
and Conservatives, the continental possessions of [ngland 
in this hemisphere are almost free, and can hardly tell in 
what their dependence consists — shows conclusively that the 
question is agitated by the Liberals more to imitate the 
successful rebels ’’ of the ‘‘ Old Thirteen,” than from the 
hope or the necessity of success. 

We turn from Mr. Howe to Mr. Wilmot. In the Speech 
of the latter is the following passage, which illustrates another 
cause of complaint. 


“T will bring,” said he, “‘ one example to show the effect of 
shutting out Colonial produce from the British markets. ‘There 
is a hatter in St. John’s, who manufactures 3,000 hats a year, — 
these are all he can sell; open to him the British market, and 
he could compete with the British hat-manufacturer, and export 
30,000. Let him cross the river which divides this Province 
from the State of Maine, and a market would be opened for 
him from Maine to Florida. Were I in the councils of the 
United States and wished to annex these Colonies to their great 
Union, I would counsel the government to free trade with the 
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British Colonies. Let uninterrupted intercourse be had with 
the United States, and restrictions imposed in England, and 
these Colonies would fall without the firing of a single shot. 
Let it not be said that I am disleyal when I give utterance to 
these sentiments. I utter them because | believe them, and I 
believe them because their truth is forced upon us by the ex- 
perience of all ages. Let the people of this country be forced 
from the home market, and their interests, of necessity, will be 
interwoven with those of the neighbouring States.” 


What will Mr. Wilmot say, when we tell him, that when 
his ancestors fled from the o'd Colonies, the hatters were 
restricted to two apprentices, and hats made in one Colony 
could not be transported to, or be sold in, another? Iron 
could not be manufactured, iron-works were abatable nuisan- 
ces, and Lord Chatham was bold enough to say, that his 
fellow-subjects in America ‘‘ had no right to make so much 
as a nail for a horseshoe. »» Mr. Wilmot, we have more 
than once said, is of Loyalist descent. Compare his lan- 
guage with that of a Whig in 1754, when it was the opinion 
of Franklin, that, as far as the interest of the empire was con- 
cerned, it was of no consequence whether ‘‘a merchant, 

a smith, or a hatter grew rich in Old or New England.” 
The grievance of the artisan of St. John’s, alluded to by 
Mr. Wilmot, is wholly imaginary. Unless we mistake, this 
hatter is descended from a Tory of New York, and went 
to Boston within a very recent period, where the market 
was ‘‘ opened for him from Maine to Florida,”’ but where, 
unable to compete with the Yankees, or from some other 
cause, he broke up his establishment, and returned to New 
Brunswick. 

We are thus minute in our examination of this case, be- 
cause it is adduced by Mr. Wilmot to show the eztent of 
the disabilities of Colonial mechanics at the present time, 
and because it affords us another illustration of the truth 
of the position which we have endeavoured to maintain 
throughout, — namely, that the children of the opposers of 
the Revolution demand privileges and immunities which 
should not only cause them to cease blaming the conduct 
of the Whigs of 1776, but to admit in express terms, what 
is true in fact, that they have themselves adopted, and are 
now acting upon, the principles of Otis, Franklin, and others 
of the same political school. ‘Ten years ago, to make pub- 
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lic reference to the United States, to prove that the citizens 
of the republic enjoy rights and liberties which Colonists do 
not, would have been humiliating even to a Liberal not of 
French origin ; but from the extracts which we have made, 
it has been seen that the subject is now freely discussed 
in documents and speeches intended for general circulation. 
Indeed, the confession, that we are far in advance, and that 
our progress is to be attributed to our institutions, has be- 
come nearly universal. 

There are still those in the Colonies, who, remembering 
only that they are descended from the exiled losers in the 
Revolutionary strife, would keep alive, and perpetuate for 
generations to come, the dissens:ons of the past ; but their 
number, we rejoice io believe, is rapidly diminishing. ‘I'o 
extend and strengthen the sympathies of human brotherhood 
is a Christian duty ; and to unite kinsmen, who were sev- 


_ered by events which dismembered an empire, is a work in 


which all may now engage, without incurring the reproach of 
disloyalty on the one hand, or of the want of patriotism on 
the other. 

We have now to consider for a moment the scheme of a 
union of the Colonies in America, which has been proposed 
within two or three years. This plan will remind our read- 
ers of the one submitted by Franklin to the Congress at 
Albany, in 1754, which, though adopted by that body, was 
rejected in England, because it gave too much power to the 
representatives of the people, and by the Colonial Assem- 
blies, because it gave too great authority to the President-Gen- 
eral. But the project now presented differs from that ma- 
tured by Franklin, as two kinds of union are now suggested, 
— the one contemplating the abolition of the Assemblies that 
now exist, and the substitution of a single Assembly or Par- 
liament, — the other proposing to leave to each Colony its 
present legislative body, and to form a confederacy, with a 
Parliament composed of delegates of the people, and a vice- 
roy to be appointed by the queen. We believe that neither 
would satisfy the Colonists for a single year, since neither 
would afford them a complete form of government, and both 
would continue them in a state of dependence, with the pop- 
ular will coming in constant collision with the representatives 
of the crown. It is possible that a system of federal union 
may be devised which will meet their views ; but such a plan 
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must embrace features so like our own, that the mother 
country would hardly possess the shadow of authority over 
them, and might as well concede their entire independence at 
once. With regard to the plan of governing British America . 
by a single legislative body, it is sufficient to remark that it is 
impracticable. It has been already said that the union of the 
Canadas since 1840 has proved a failure, and Mr. Papineau, 
in his Address, demands its repeal. Without dwelling upon 
the reasons which he urges, or assenting to the denunciatory 
tone of his appeal to his constituents, we may still admit, that, 
whether the act was consummated by intrigue and corruption, 
as he alleges, or was*produced by the free consent of the 
freeholders of the two Colonies, it has not accomplished, and 
never can accomplish, the ends proposed. 

The truth is, a large proportion of the Colonists have be- 
come weary of restraints, and will be contented with nothing 
short of self-government. Mr. Howe thus speaks, Massa- 
chusetts being never absent from his thoughts : — ‘* ‘The cab- 
inet called to select a governor for a North American Prov- 
ince, under existing circumstances, should never forget that 
there are twenty millions of Anglo-Saxons electing their own 
governors across the border, and they should endeavour to 
prevent the contrasts not unfrequently drawn. ‘They should 
invariably act upon the policy, that, in order to repress the 
tendency to follow a practice incompatible with monarchical 
institutions, nothing should be left for the Colonists to de- 
sire.”? He further remarks, that, ‘as a general rule, every 
bad governor sent to a Province makes a certain number of 
republicans.”” Having said that the selection of proper gov- 
ernors is no easy task, he refers Lord John Russell to 
Massachusetts for the sort of training and education neces- 
sary for the exigencies of the times. ‘* Born within the 
State, he is essentially a citizen, bound to her by filial and 
patriotic feelings ; his early studies, not less than the active 
pursuits of manhood, make him familiar with her people and 
their diversified interests. ‘The struggles by which he ascends 
through the hustings to the House of Representatives, and 
thence to the Senate, presiding, it may be, at times, over 
one branch or the other, give him a training and expeti- 
ence eminently calculated to prepare him for the gubernato- 
rial chair.”’ 

In the present condition of things in British America, the 
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situation of a Colonial governor is by no means enviable. 
Every official act displeases somebody. He is not a free 
agent in any thing. If he attempts to govern without a 
party, he incurs the hostility of both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives. If he selects his advisers from one, and excludes the 
other, he is sure to create an opposition. If he form a 
coalition cabinet, it does not hold together for a single year. 
If he quarrels with the Assembly, he is abandoned by the 
government at home. Meantime, his domestic comfort is 
destroyed, since custom renders it a duty which he cannot 
dispense with to practise indiscriminate hospitality, and to 
open his house to all classes of Célonial society, without 
cessation and without regard to his own inclination or the sit- 
uation of his family.* ‘This description of his difficulties is 
far from being exaggerated. 

None of the governors are natives of America. Many 
are officers of the army or navy, and have ‘‘ been accus- 
tomed to see masses of men moved by the sound of a bugle 
or the boatswain’s whistle.’”” Some have been ready and 
correct in the performance of every duty, while others were 
mere schemers and intriguers. The appointment of persons 
born in the Colonies, some have supposed, would serve to 
heal many of the dissensions which now prevail, and to in- 
crease the confidence of the people in the integrity of the 
government. We think that the very reverse would happen. 


* The following anecdote, taken from ‘“* The Old Judge ; or Life in a Col- 
ony,” by Judge Haliburton, will serve to illustrate this remark. When 
Sir John Sherbrooke was in command, says the Judge, *“ he gave permis- 
sion to his house-steward and butler —two of the tallest and largest men 
in Haiifax — to give an entertainment to their friends, and invite as many 
as they thought proper in their own apartment at his house. A day or two 
after the party, a diminutive but irascible barber, who was in the habit of 
attending upon Sir John, complained, in the course of his professional du- 
ty, that his feelings were greatly hurt by his exclusion from the festivities 
of Government House by the steward and butler, as it had a tendency to 
lower him in the estimation of his acquaintances ; and that, if it had not 
been for the respect he owed his Excellency, he would most assuredly 
have horsewhipped them both. ‘* Would you?’ said Sir John, who was 
excessively amused at the pugnacious little man, ‘ would you? By Jove '! 
then I give you leave. Horsewhip them as long as you can stand over 
them.’ 

* This is the manner,” said Sir John to the Judge, “in which the good 
people here censure me. It appears that I occasionally omit to ask some 
person who thinks he is entitled to a card as a matter of right. I really 
thought at first the fellow was going to complain of me, for in fact he has 
just as good a cause as some others who are admitted.”’ 
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The experiment was tried in the old Colonies, and failed. 
To say nothing of the native governors at an earlier time, 
seven out of the thirteen at the Revolutionary period were of 
this description, and some of them seem to have been dis- 
liked and assailed by their former equals and rivals on this 
very account. Human nature has not changed, and a second 
attempt to place the administration of Colonial affairs’ in the 
hands of distinguished Colonists would result as unsuccess- 
fully as did the first. 

We have now noticed the principal questions which ag- 
itate our neighbours across the border, and we hasten to 
conclude our task. In our introductory remarks, we ex- 
pressed the opinion that England would lose her continental 
possessions in America at no distant day ; whether this opin- 
ion rests on sufficient grounds, our readers will now judge 
for themselves. ‘To continue the connection with the moth- 
er country is the desire of a strong party ; but the Colo- 
nists who prefer independence or annexation to the United 
States will soon, if they do not already, form a majority. 
With those who wish to become members of this Union we 
have no sympathy. Our views upon this subject were freely 
spoken in these pages in 1845, and need not be repeated. 
We then said, that, whenever the event could be consum- 
mated in peace and good-will, we should rejoice at the for- 
mation of a second confederacy of American States. Noth- 
ing has occurred to change this feeling, but much to confirm 
and strengthen it. Annexation would do neither party any 
good ; and we could easily enumerate many calamities which 
would be likely to happen, were such a measure to be at- 
tempted by either. 


Art. II.— Nieboska Komedyia. Paryz. 1835.* 


Tue title of this poem f will, we believe, be most ade- 
quately rendered in English ‘‘ The Profane Comedy.” It 


* This article is a continuation of the essay on Polish literature contained 
in the last number of this Review. The present portion was intended for 
publication at the same time with the former, but the article was divided 
on account of its too great length. 

t Literally, The Not-divine Comedy. 
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is apparently intended as an antithesis to that of the Divina 
Commedia ; and perhaps imports, that, as the Italian poet 
relates visions of things sacred, of the spiritual world and the 
future life of the soul, so the author of the Nieboska Kome- 
dyia passes into the future of this common, profane life, and 
recounts the retributions of the present world. 

_ The Nieboska Komedyia, though in effect a poem, is 
written in prose. ‘The language, however, especially in the 
more elevated passages, is highly poetical. ‘I'he author fre- 
quently employs quaint, sometimes obsolete and Scriptural, 
forms of expression. We have preferred to present our ex- 
tracts in a rhythmical version, as this will, we believe, con- 
vey to the reader a better idea of the original, and, as allow- 
ing of more condensation and greater freedom of language, 
may even be found more literal than a prose translation. 

Our author has chosen the dramatic form ; but his piece is 
in no respect governed by the rules of the drama. It is di- 
vided into four parts, — not, however, called acts, — each 
introduced by a prologue, in which the subject of the ensu- 
ing division of the piece is indicated. 

The exact scene of the events which are related is left un- 
determined ; we know only that it isin Kurope, — apparently 
in Slavonian Europe. ‘The chief hero of the piece is prob- 
ably a Pole, —a Polish magnate. He receives, however, 
no other title than that of ‘‘ The Man”; his wife is simply 
‘¢'The Woman.’”’ ‘The other personages have, for the most 
part, titles merely descriptive of their country or station, or 
expressive of their characters. 

The visible and invisible world touch everywhere ; good 
and evil spirits walk among the living persons of the drama, 
and seem not less actual than they. 

The time, like the place, of this drama is undefined. It 
lies in the future, at a period, probably, not very distant from 
our own. When the play opens, we find ourselves in the 
midst of a failing and decrepit state of society, where all is 
artificial and unreal ; where old institutions, having lost their 
significance, remain as dead forms, or as oppressive burdens. 
Every member of such a society is placed in a false position 
as regards every other. ‘The natural and the factitious con- 
science are continually at war. ‘The highest endowments 
are bestowed in vain; deprived of their free and natural 
development, these are to their possessor but sources of 
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acuter suffering or more daring error. A deep mournfulness 
is thrown over the whole of these first scenes. The sketches 
are slight and rapid, but full of significance. We have the 
ceremonious bridal ; a glimpse of the splendid ball that cel- 
ebrates it ; the christening, — a banquet where careless guests 
chat and divert themselves, — only to the broken-hearted 
mother is it a religious rite. We meet the cold, formal priest ; 
the cold, formal physician ; the speculative philosopher, the- 
orizing, without sympathy, upon the condition and prospects 
of the world, and feeling only an intellectual interest in its 
present misery and its doubtful future. During the scenes of 
the first and second parts, we remain upon the upper surface 
of society, amid the sickly luxuriance which covers that hol- 
low crust ; but we have, through all, bodings of the grosser 
misery that lies beneath, and, from time to time, dim glimpses 
into that terrible lower world. Between the first and second 
part occurs an interval of ten years. ‘The scenes of the 
second are extended over a period of four years. In the 
third part, the period is supposed to have arrived when the 
folly and oppression of the dominant, and the miseries of the 
subjected, classes have filled their measure. The author, 
looking upon all the gloomy portents of his time, — the prod- 
igal luxury, the squalid want, the misery long endured, the 
justice long delayed, —forebodes the coming of a terrible 
vengeance, and sees, with the eye of the poet and the 

rophet, the storm that shall hereafter desolate the kingdoms. 
Although he has restricted the scene of this drama to no 

articular region, but has supposed one general outburst 
of the subjected masses to bring one sweeping destruction to 
the aristocracy of Europe, yet we feel that the crimes of 
his country to her slighted children are chiefly present to 
him ; that it is to his own countrymen, to his own brother 
nobles, that he would, above all, address his warning. Nev- 
er, indeed, does a Pole entirely lose the thought of his coun- 
try. His deed, his word, are hers ; and whether it be in 
lines of tenderness or of reproach, what he writes he writes 
for her. As the sufferings and wrongs of Poland are never 
absent from the mind of any Pole, so to the more noble- 
minded and clear-thinking among them are still present the 
mistakes and misdeeds that have aided to cause those suffer- 
ings, and have opened a path to those wrongs. Among 
these misdeeds stands foremost that long course of injustice 
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which has reduced the Polish peasant from the free tiller of a 
soil, the common property of the nation, to be a mere ad- 
junct to the land on which he delves ; an injustice which, in 
the hour of her need, has robbed Poland of that which is 
the surest bulwark of a nation’s freedom, — the stout arms 
and strong hearts of a free yeomanry. 

Yet has the guilt of Poland, in this regard, not been 
greater than that of other countries. ‘The name of republic 
which she claimed, and the jealous love of liberty which her 
nobles have always boasted, have rendered their injustice to 
their weaker brothers the more noticeable ; but the condition 
of the Polish peasant, hapless as it often was, was not so in- 
tolerable as that of the serf in those countries where an alien 
race trampled, without scruple, on the abject people, whose 
inability to defend their land left them no longer a property in 
it, and whose lives were held but as a gift from their con- 
querors. The Polish kmeton was of the same blood with 
his lord ; he spoke the same language ; he cherished the 
name of the same fatherland. If in Poland, as elsewhere, 
the desire of possession and the love of ease led the power- 
ful to encroach upon the rights of the weak, and to live con- 
tentedly on the labor of others, yet was the conscience of 
the oppressor never allowed to sink into apathy, nor could 
he, for a length of time, forget the tenure upon which he 
held his power. The lesser nobles could not repel the en- 
croachments of the more powerful, appeal to the constitu- 
tion, and demand the restoration of the ancient equality, 
without accusing themselves, and recalling the memory of 
the time when the relation of the peasant to his lord was that 
of a younger to an elder brother, — when service rendered on 
the one part was but the voluntary acknowledgment of pro- 
tection granted on the other. ‘The king was, not from hu- 
manity only, but from interest, the protector of the common- 
alty ; since the overgrown power of the nobles threatened 
his prerogatives no less than their liberties. Accordingly, 
when the sceptre was held by a hand at once beneficent and 
vigorous, the people enjoyed quiet and security, under just 
laws, uprightly administered. ‘The annals of Poland present 
us with many such intervals of calm. In the days of the 
first Jagellons, the peasants and the poorer nobles had their 
full share in the prosperity which those wise rulers secured 
to the country. ‘The schools were opened to them ; and 
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we find numerous examples of men upon whom birth had 
conferred no distinction, who won it by their genius or at- 
tainments. Janicki, who, for his poems in Latin, obtained 
the laureate crown at Rome, was a common peasant. Kro- 
mer, bishop of Varnice, and a celebrated historian, was of 
the humblest origin. Dantisk, the son of an artisan, attained 
to the senatorial dignity, and was equally distinguished as a 
poet and a diplomatist. ‘The annals of those times offer the 
names of many others who rose from the lowest station to 
the highest dignities. The writers of Poland have, in all 
times, been fearless in reprobating the crimes of the great. 
Her historians have been faithful to their duty. Even the 
biographers, in other countries so often mere panegyrists, 
here have not failed, while they chronicle with pride the 
achievements of their hero, to censure him with severity, 
whenever, forgetting the patriot in the magnate, he has looked 
to the aggrandizement of his order, and not solely to the 
prosperity of his country. 

Nor have there been wanting among the great nobles them- 
selves men wise and truly patriotic, who saw the danger that 
threatened their country from the slavery and degradation of 
so many of her children, and strove, by the enactment of 
wise laws, to effect their restoration to their rights. If these 
attempts have been too often baffled by prejudice or selfish- 
ness, let us not reprobate too harshly the inconsistency of 
the Poles. Let us remember how slow, even in our own 
land of freedom, is the march of justice, when there is ques- 
tion, not of recovering our own rights, but of restoring those 
of others. Let us remember how even the wise and good 
among us regard the dangers of change as more to be depre- 
cated than those of any existing wrong. 

The Profane Comedy presents us with two heroes, the 
representatives of the opposite classes of society. The one, 
a noble, of ancient family, of boundless wealth, — one on 
whom nature and condition have bestowed every gift, and 
whose intellect and imagination have been refined and ex- 
alted by the highest degree of culture. The other, a ple- 
beian, a man of coarse, common sense, of clear, strong in- 
tellect. He has formed himself by the study of the real 
world, of actual life; but of a world of selfishness and 
meanness, of life such as it shows itself to one to whom 
poetic sentiment and religious faith are alike unknown. 
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Both are men whose energy and strength of will give them 
power over the mind and will of others. 

Both walk in false paths. ‘The man of genius, led astray 
by love of the ideal, by desire of the lofty and transcendent, 
is careless of the quiet affections and humble duties of the 
every-day world. He asks of this earthly life more than 
it has to offer, and demands of himself and of his race a 
perfection that humanity has never yet attained. Baffled 
and disappointed, he throws from him the beautiful illusions 
of his youth, disowns his former faith in progress and re- 
generation, and devotes himself to the support of the estab- 
lished order, with the same zeal and courage with which he 
once assailed it and would have raised up a new world upon 
its ruins. All the charm, all the glory, that his imagination 
once lent to the dream of a golden future, now casts its 
light upon the crumbling monuments of the past. From the 
misty heights of transcendental speculation, he descends to 
accept a sensible religion, a religion of manifest signs, of out- 
ward power and splendor. It is the conquering creed be- 
fore which the systems of the ancient world have fallen. It 
is the hereditary religion of his house ; that beneath whose 
banner his forefathers have won dominion and renown. 

The man of the people, on the other hand, the man 
of intellect, of practical wisdom, believes only in the pres- 
ent and the actual; if he looks to a future, it is a future 
bounded by this earthly life, limited to this earthly planet. 
Sprung of a race whose obscure lives neither chronicle nor 
monument records, the past is to him but the history of the 
crimes of a triumphant aristocracy, — of the wrongs of an 
oppressed and imbruted people. His will is his religion ; he 
acknowledges no other God than his intellect, that power 
by which he sways the minds of the people, and thinks to 
regulate the destinies of the world. 

The aristocratic hero is called ‘‘ The Man” ; the repre- 
sentative of the masses receives the name of Pancratius. 
With neither of these men is the truth; and to neither is 
awarded the final triumph. 

It has been made matter of reproach to our author, by 
some of the liberals of his own nation, that, in his delinea- 
tion of these contrasted portraits, he has not shown himself 
wholly insensible to the prejudices of his order. It is not 
to be denied, that his sympathies are rather with the enthu- 
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siast and the noble, than with the cold-blooded, irreverent 
man of the people. It could not but be so. The poet 
has many points in common with ‘*‘ The Man” of his 
drama. In birth, in genius, in ardor, in a quick sense of 
the true and beautiful, he is one with his hero ; and, sharing 
with him the same gifts, he may have shared, too, in some 
measure, the same temptations. ‘To the man of imagination 
and sentiment, the thought of ancient birth, of hereditary 
renown, must have a charm, at least over his fancy ; and 
to the heir of large domain, though shielded by the double 
guard of philosophy and religious faith, there must come 
hours when the perils of his station are present to him; 
when he must tremble, if only with a transient fear, lest 
even upon his own high, free spirit the prejudices of caste 
should one day press their thraldom. It is a mournful and 
half-reluctant sympathy that he yields his high-born hero ; 
nor does it make him unjust in his portrait of the represent- 
ative of the plebeian order. He gives to the arguments of 
the democrat no less earnestness and energy, and greater 
force of reasoning, than he allows to those of his rival. He 
spares, in the mouth of Pancratius, no bitter word, no hate- 
ful truth, as, with stinging tongue, the leveller recounts the 
crimes and follies of a debased aristocracy, and, passing in 
review the ancestral portraits in the palace of the count, 
relates the history of too many a noble house. If, as ‘* The 
Man,” in his indignant answer, repels his scoffs, and de- 
clares the ancient noble to have been the benefactor and 
protector of the people, our author allows the aristocrat a 
momentary triumph in the breasts of his readers, it may be 
forgiven to one who sees the cities of his native land yet 
adorned and enriched by the monuments of the munificence 
of his ancestors.* 

The author of the Nieboska Komedyia has again been 
reproached with yielding to a certain aristocratic bias, when 
he relates, in all their horror and absurdity, the excesses of 
the wild mob whom Pancratius thinks to lead through blood 
and riot to a life of order and fraternal union. We be- 
lieve that those who have brought this reproach against him 


* Richly endowed churches, and public gardens, in Warsaw and other 
cities of Poland, bearing the family name of the author of the Nieboska 
Komedyia, yet attest the ancient greatness and liberality of his house. 
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have taken but a hasty and superficial view of the purpose 
of the poet. He paints, indeed, with unsparing pencil, the 
scenes of violence and mad license which follow the sud- 
den enfranchisement of a long degraded people ; yet it is 
in no scorn of human nature that he writes ; it is from no 
want of sympathy with the weak and low, no cold indiffer- 
ence to wrong. He does but give, unflinchingly, the truth, 
such as the history of the past has recorded it, such as the 
history of the future will again record it, if, before the season 
of this prefigured day of desolation, a purer disinterested- 
ness govern not the dealings of man with his fellow ; if a no- 
bler faith than has heretofore lighted the counsels of collective 
man inform not the social chaos, and compose to harmony 
its jarring elements. Not to the ignorant and misguided 
people, not even to their presumptuous leader, is the lesson 
read which this picture of bloody horror is designed to 
teach. It is to the rulers who, refusing to recognize the 
principles on which alone government is founded, have turned 
to the uses of oppression and selfish ambition the power 
intrusted to them that they might protect and defend ; to 
the so-called statesmen who have acknowledged no higher 
law than expediency, the poor expediency of the moment. 
It is for the enlightened and refined, for those whom intel- 
lect and high station have made as gods upon the earth ; 

for those who, while their own lives were sunned by the 
light of knowledge, and made beautiful by the charms of 
poetry and the refinements of taste, have been content that 
their brother should sit in darkness and squalor ; who, while 
the earth beneath them was heaving with the coming out- 
break of the long smothered anguish, have taken their ease 
in their possessions. ‘* ‘he Man ”’ himself points this moral, 
when, in the last hopeless days of their existence, he up- 
braids the nobles with the frivolity and selfishness which 
have prepared their ruin. He has not shared their apathy 
and recklessness ; the crime that dooms him to partake their 
fate is of another order. 

The introduction to the first part of the drama is in the 
form of an address to Poetry. In this prologue we find 
foreshadowed the errors and the fate of the man of genius 
whose career is traced in the scenes which follow. It is 
without title, and is, on a first reading, somewhat obscure. 
In this prologue, the author, after celebrating the power and 
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wide domain of Poetry, grieves over the unworthy uses to 
which it is too often brought, by those who, unconscious or 
unmindful that it is a holy trust, squander it in frivolous pas- 
time, or pervert it to ignoble ends. He then declares the 
true office of the poetic faculty. ‘The man on whom this 
holy gift has descended shall not waste his inspiration in 
fleeting words ; he shall not profane it as the instrument of 
his ambition ; it shall live in his life, and inform his every 
deed. It is in lending dignity to the humble virtues, in 
throwing radiance and charm over the scenes of common 
life, that Poetry wins its noblest triumph. 


But blest is he in whom thou hast thy dwelling, 
As the creating spirit dwells in nature ; 

Invisible, unheard, yet felt through all ; 
Ennobling all; the God before whose presence 
Creation bends, confessing, He is here ! 

From this man’s brow thy glory shall beam forth, 
Even as a star, nor shall he ever set 

A gulf of words between his soul and thee. 

He shall love men, and shall go forth a man 
Among his brothers. — But who guards thee not, 
Yielding thee forth a vain delight to men, 

Upon his head thou scatterest fading flowers, 
And turn’st away. He grasps thy parting gifts, 
And twines these funeral garlands to the close. 


The piece opens with the appearance of the tutelary an- 
gel who watches over the fortunes of ‘* The Man.” ‘This 
guardian spirit, ever striving for the redemption of his charge, 
would recall him from the ideal world to the world of reality 
and action, of duty and self-discipline ; and would win him 
to substitute for vain dreams of human perfectibility a warm, 
living sympathy with his fellow-men. ‘To this end, he 
would bind him in the ties of the domestic affections. 


GuarpDIAN ANGEL. Peace upon earth, and among men good- 
Blessed is he, among created things, will ! 
Who hath a heart; he yet may be redeemed. 

Wife good and gentle, be revealed to him! 
Unto your house there shall a child be born. 


The poet, accordingly, meets with a woman, lovely and 
gentle, in whom he thinks he has found the realization of 
his ideal. But the evil spirits who wait on man for his 
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ruin are as faithful to their office as those who watch over 
him for good ; even while the priest is blessing the bridal, 
they are plotting how they may best spread their snares. 
They will call up before the poet the vision of his early 
love ; they will tempt him with dreams of fame and power ; 
they will draw him back from practical duties to Utopian 
visions. 


Evit Spirits. Forth on your way, ye phantoms, seek the 
Thou at the head, shade of his buried mistress! [poet ! 
Decked out with flowers, and wreathed about with mist, 

The poet’s early love, lead thou the way ! 

Forth thou too, Fame, old eagle stuffed in hell! 
Loosed from the pale whereon the hunter hung thee, 
Spread forth thy huge, white pinions to the sun, 
Above the poet’s head. Forth from our vaults, 
Come thou too, Eden, cracked, worm-eaten picture, 
The work of Beelzebub! We ’Il mend thee up 
With paint and glue, and varnish thee afresh ; 

Now wrap thyself in clouds and seek the poet! 
Compass him round ; alternate day and night ; 

Let rocks and woods and waters be about him. 
Thus, Mother Nature, thou invest the poet!” 


The evil spirit to whom the charge of personating his 
dead mistress is assigned departs upon her mission. 


Midnight. Evin Spirit (under the form of a maiden, flying). 
But late I walked the earth at this same hour; 
Now the fierce demons drive me forth, and bid me 
Put on the semblance of a holy spirit. 
[Alights in a garden. 
Flowers, weave yourselves in garlands for my hair ! — 
[ Hovers over a grave-yard. 
Fresh bloom and winning graces of dead maidens, 
Wafted on air, floating above the grave-hills, 
Wreathe round my form, and blossom on my cheek ! 
Here the dark-haired one moulders. Round my brow 
Hang your rich clusters, shadow of her tresses! 
Beneath this stone, two blue, extinguished eyes ; 
Hither to me, fire that once burned in them! 
A hundred tapers glimmer through those windows ; 
They laid a princess in the tomb to-day, — 
Soft silk that wraps her, be thou borne to me! 
Like a white bird I see it flutter hither. 
Now, onward, onward! 
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In portraying the evils which spring from a false and 
unnatural state of society, our author does not forget the 
injuries it inflicts on those who are apparently its favored 
children ; injuries not the less to be deplored, that they 
often leave their victim unconscious of his wrong, and un- 
prepared to repel it. In ‘* The Woman” of his piece, 
the poet gives an example of the woman of over-refined 
life. He has, however, wisely chosen to offer in her a most 
favorable representative of her class. He has both deep- 
ened our sympathy, and pointed his moral yet more forcibly, 
by giving this victim of an unequal marriage all those qual- 
ities which, in a more natural state of society, would have 
made her own happiness and that of him who had chosen 
her. ‘The bride of the poet is not the vain, frivolous, heart- 
less woman of society ; she is gentle, devout, and tender. 
The artificial system under which she has grown up has 
fettered and benumbed her intellect, has robbed her of 
courage, of energy, of self-reliance ; but it has, in her, left 
untouched the most essential virtues of the female charac- 
ter ; she has the loyalty, the disinterestedness, the confid- 
ingness, of the unperverted woman. ‘The sphere of her 
thoughts is bounded by her duties ; when her poet lover ex- 
claims, — 


** QO, ever be my soul’s dream, my ideal!” 
she answers humbly, — 


** Ever thy own true wife, as mother told me, 
As my heart tells me.” 


Yet is she not, by nature, incapable of comprehending her 
husband, or of sympathizing with him ; for to every heart 
that is upright and pure it is given to comprehend the high- 
est thoughts of genius ; that which is really grand and true 
is ever simple ; the heart and reason even of the child can 
receive it. But the restraints of a narrow education have 
left her ignorant of her own powers. ‘Timid and distrustful 
of herself, she regards her husband with a superstitious ad- 
miretion, and does not even attempt to comprehend him. 
When she finds that her love alone can no longer make 
his happiness, she is left hopeless and without resource. 
‘¢ The Man,” on his part, feels and owns the virtues of his 
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wife. He knows that the fault was not with her, if his im- 
agination invested its beautiful idol with gifts not her own. 
Yet, though half reluctantly, he owns a sense of weariness 
in the society of her he has chosen. He does not seek to 
raise his wife to a level with himself, and to call forth by the 
aid of her affections the intellect that has lain dormant. He 
turns for consolation to the world of fancy, and dwells upon 
the dream of companionship with one whose genius should 
comprehend his own, whose thought would answer his. He 
recalls the memory of his early love, robbed by death, be- 
fore time had scattered the illusions which halo a first affec- 
tion. ‘The vision of his Jost mistress appears to him first in 
his sleep, and mingles with his dreams. 


Tue Man (in sleep). 
Whence art thou come, unseen, unheard, so long ? 
As water glides, thy feet glide, — two white waves. 
What holy peace is seated on thy brow ! 
All that I loved or dreamed of died with thee. 


(Garden ti Moonlight. ) 
Tue Man. I have been sleeping ever since my marriage, — 
Sleeping a heavy sleep, a brutal sleep, — 
The sleep of a fat German fabricant 
Beside his German wife. The world, I think, 
Has been asleep with me, for sympathy. 
I have been riding out to see relations, 
Going to shops, and calling at the doctor's ; 
And — for a child is to be born to me — 
I must be thinking about nurses too. 
[Clock strikes from the church tower. 
O, be my own again, my old possessions, 
My cloud-wrapt kingdom, governed by my thought ! 
In other days this midnight bell gave signal 
The hour had come when I should enter you. 
[ Wringing his hands. 

O God! have these unnatural bonds thy sanction ? 
Hast thou declared that nothing shall divide 
The bodily forms whose souls repel each other, — 
Each wandering forth on its own separate path, 
Leaving the bodies two cold, lifeless corpses ? 


Once more thou art beside me, O my own! 
Take me with thee! Or art thou a delusion, 
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Child of my brain, my thought made visible ? 
Then let me be a phantom like thyself, 
Let my existence be of mist and vapor, 
If only thus I may unite with thee. 
Tue Maipen. Wilt thou go with me, in whatever hour 
come for thee ? 
Tue Man. O, ever, ever thine ! — 
Yet stay ; why wilt thou vanish like a dream ? 
Wilt thou not tarry longer than a wish, 
A thought ? 
[ Window opens in the house. 
THe Woman’s Voice. My love, this cold night air will chill 
Come in, my best, for I am frightened here, [thee ; 
In this great, gloomy room. 
THe Man. Yes, presently. — 
The spirit has vanished ; but has promised me 
Soon to return. ‘Then farewell, house and garden ! 
And thou, too, made for houses and for gardens, 
But not for me ! 
VoIce. For pity, love, come in! 
The air is always colder towards morning. 
Tue Man. Yes, | am coming. But my child. —O God! 


The next scene presents us with the husband and wife 
seated in their parlour. In a corner of the room is a cradle, 
in which their child is sleeping. ‘* The Woman ”’ is at the 
piano ; ‘‘ The Man” is extended in an arm-chair, his face 
covered by his hand. ‘The mother is looking forward to the 
christening of her child ; she talks to her husband of her 
preparations for the entertainment of the guests who are to 
assist at the ceremony. He answers in an indifferent, ab- 
stracted manner. ‘‘ ‘he Woman” goes to the cradle of 
her infant, soothes and lulls it; returns to the piano ; touches 
a few chords, then suddenly breaks off. 


Tue Woman. To-day, and yesterday, and all last week, 
And for three weeks, — my God! and for a month, — 
Thou hast not said a single word to me, 
And all who see me say how ill I look. 

Tue Man (aside). The hour is come. It cannot be delayed. 
(Aloud.) Nay, but it seems to me thou ’rt- looking well. 

Tue Woman. ’T is one tothee ;—thou dost not look at me ; 
Thou turn’st away whenever I come near thee, 
Coverest thy eyes if I sit down beside thee. 
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I went to make confession yesterday, 

And called up all my sins; and yet I found not 

Wherein I had offended thee, my husband. 
Tue Man. Thou hast not offended me. 


THe Woman. My God! my God! 
Tue Man. I know I ought to love thee. 
Tue Woman. Ought? O, say, 


**T love thee not.” At least I should know all. 
[Starts up and takes the child from the cradle. 

Turn not from him ; let me bear all thy anger, 
But love my child. O Henry, love my child! 

Tue Man. Think not of what I said. Forget it all ; 
These evil moods come over me at times. 

Tue Woman. Only one word. Give me one only promise. 
Thou wilt love him ? 

Tue Man. And him and thee ; believe me!” 


At the moment of reconciliation, a strain of wild music is 
heard in the distance, coming every instant nearer ; the phan- 
tom of ‘* The Maiden” enters just when ‘* The Man,” 
waking to a sense of his wife’s worth and tenderness, and of 
his own neglect, presses his lips to her forehead, in assurance 
of returning affection. 


Tue MaIpen. I come to bring thee joy. 
Break, my beloved, the earthly chains that bind thee, 
And share with me my endless, nightless world ! 

Tue Woman. O holy Virgin! what a ghastly phantom! 
Pale as the dead ; — her eyes are sunk and rayless ; — 

Her voice is like the creaking of a wagon 
Whereon a corpse is borne. 

THe Man. Thy brow is radiant, 
Thy hair is wreathed with flowers, O my beloved ! 

Tue Woman. Her mouldering shroud is falling from her 

shoulders. 

Tue Man. Light flows about thee! O, that voice once more! 
Let me but hear that voice again and die. 

Tue Marpen. She who would hold thee from me is the 
Her life is fleeting ; her love like the leaf, [ phantom. 
That, withering, falls among a thousand others. 

I am unchangeable. 

Tue Woman. O Henry, save me! 
The air is close with vapors from the tomb. 

Tue Man. O woman, formed of dust and clay, blaspheme not ! 
See here what was God’s first design for thee ; 
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But thou didst listen to the serpent’s counsel, 
And mad’st thee what thou art. : 
THe Woman. Thou shalt not leave me. 
THe Man. Beloved, I leave my home and follow thee. 
[Man goes out. Woman faints and falls with the child. 


Then follows the christening. The guests arrive ; the 
priest is ready ; the father is waited for in vain. The guests 
chat on indifferent subjects, make conjectures as to the 
cause of the count’s aysence, and whisper mysteriously con- 
cerning the pale and mournful looks of the young countess. 
The ceremony at length proceeds. ‘The godfather and god- 
mother renounce, in the child’s name, the devil and _ his 
pride ; every thing goes on coldly and formally ; but the 
monotony of the scene is, all at once, frightfully disturbed. 


OnE OF THE Guests. The countess has risen, and walks as if 


in sleep. 
Seconp Guest. See how she stretches out her hands before 
And totters to her child. (her, 
Tuirp GuEstT. Hush ! she is speaking. 


Tue Woman (laying her hand on the child’s head). 
Where is thy father gone, my little Orcio ? 
Fatuer Bensamin. Lady, I| pray thee, do not interrupt. 
Tue Woman. I bless thee, Orcio, —O my child, I bless thee! 
Be thou a poet, Orcio, that thy father 
May love thee ever, may not cast thee off. 
GopmoTHER. But, my dear Mary, I entreat of you 
Tue Woman. Be worthy of thy father, and be like him, 
And then perhaps he will forgive thy mother. 
Fatuer Bensamin. O Lady Countess, let the fear of God 
Tue Woman. My curse on thee, if thou art not a poet! 
[ Faints, and is carried out. 


At the close of the scene, the godfather goes up to the 
cradle, and pronounces a benediction over the infant. He 
prays that his godson may become a worthy citizen ; that 
he may never forget to love his country. In the expressions 
which the good godfather makes use of, we see already 
a token of the tendency of the times. He is a good and 
honest man, sincerely desirous to promote the spreading of 
liberal principles, —a republican nobleman, the La Fayette 
of the future revolution. He has comfortable ideas of re- 
form that the aristocracy are to plan, and the people are to 
be content with. He is, however, but slenderly endowed 
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with the spirit of prophecy, and has no foreboding of the 
storm which is about to burst upon Europe. 

‘¢ The Man,” in the meanwhile, pursues his life of adven- 
ture, unshackled by the fetters of social life. 


(A beautiful region. Hill and woods. Mountains in the dis- 


tance.) 
Tue Man. This have I sought, this prayed for, through long 
Now am I near my goal. I leave behind me [ years. 


The world, with all its busy, striving people. 
There let each ant bear off his separate load, 
And if he lose it, let him skip in frenzy, 
Or die of grief. 
VoicE oF THE MaipeNn. Hither, beloved one, hither! 


But the moment of disenchantment, of remorse, arrives 
at length. 


(Cliffs and precipices on the sea-shore. Thick clouds, storm.) 
Tue Man. Whither have I been guided? All is changed ; 
I breathe no more the perfumed breath of morning ; 
The sky is dark; I stand on this bare rock, 
The abyss below me, wild winds raging round me. 
Voice oF Maipen. Hither, my love ! 


Tue Man. Her voice comes from the distance. 
I cannot pass this yawning gulf. 

A Voice (near). Thy wings, — 
Where are thy wings? 

Tue Man. Thou mocking fiend, I scorn thee ! 

AnoTtHER Voice. Here, then, thy soul, thy great immortal 
That, in one unchecked flight, should soar to heaven, [ spirit, 


On this bare pinnacle has found her goal. 
Here the poor trembler prays thee stay thy steps. 
O thou great heart! ‘Thou mighty, deathless soul ! 
Tue Man. Show but thyself; put on a visible form, 
That so I may confront and master thee ! 
May I lose her for ever, if I fear thee ! 
Maipen’s Voice (from the other side of precipice). 
Love, grasp my hand and fly. 
THe Man. What change is this ? 
The withered flowers are falling from thy brows, 
And, as they touch the ground, creep off like lizards, 
Or glide away like snakes. 


Maipen’s Voice. Beloved one, hither ! 
Tue Man. The wind has torn thy garments from thy shoul- 
And rent them into fragments. [ders, 
4 * 
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MAIDEN. O, delay not ! 

THe Man. The rain drips from thy hair. The sharp white 
Wear through thy sides. . [bones 
MaIpDEN. Hast thou not promised, — sworn ? 

THe Man. The lightning has burned out her eyeballs. 
Evit Spirits. Old one, 


Now back to hell! Thou hast befooled him rarely, — 

This mighty soul, this great, this lofty spirit, 

That was erewhile his own and the world’s wonder ! 

Come, thou great soul, now follow thy beloved ! 

Tue Man. My God! And hast thou, then, for this con- 
That heavenly beauty hath been in my eyes (demned me, 
Fairer than earthly, — that I still have loved it, 

Sought for it ever, suffered in its cause ? 

For this am I the sport of evil demons ? [tory ! 
Evit Sprrits. Hear, brothers, hear! We triumph. Vic- 
‘THe Man. My latest hour has struck ; the storm careers 

In raging whirlpools ; dashing up the clitts, 

The fierce waves seek me ; while a power unseen 

Urges me onward, — onward. 

Evi Spirits. Brothers, joy ! 

THe Man. In vain the struggle ; — now the giddy impulse 
Has seized me ; my soul reels ; my God, my God ! 

‘Thine enemy prevails ! 

GUARDIAN ANGEL. Waves, peace, be still ! 

(so to thy home again. On thy son’s head 

Even now they pour the consecrated water. 

Go to thy home again and sin no more. 

Go to thy home again and love thy child. 


His home holds now no other thing to love. He reaches 
his house ; he enters the room where we have seen him 
seated with his wife. The piano is still there, but silent ; 
the little cradle no longer stands in the corner ; the tender 
mother no longer lulls her child. As ‘‘ The Man ”’ enters, 
a servant comes in at the opposite door ; the count demands 
of him news of the countess. The servant is confused and 
agitated ; he answers the count’s questions unwillingly. 


Servant. My lord, my lady is not in her room. 
Tue Man. And where then ? 


SERVANT. They have carried her, my lord 
Tue Man. Where? i 
SERVANT. To the mad-house. [ Runs out of the room. 


Tue Man. Mary, Mary, hear me! 
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Dost thou not feign? Art thou not hiding somewhere 

To punish me? O Mary, answer me! — 

John! Catharine !— The house is dumb, deserted. — 

Did I not promise thee eternal faith, 

Eternal happiness ? And now, through me, 

Thou must endure the tortures of the damned ! 

O, I have blasted all that I have touched, 

And yet am doomed to be my own last victim ! 

Was it for this I was redeemed from hell, 

To be its living emblem upon earth ? 

O Mary, on what pillow lies thy head ? 

What dreadful sounds are round thee in the night, — 

Wailing, wild laughter, and disjointed songs ! 

O, I can see her there ! that tranquil brow, 

From which her open, kindly soul looked forth, 

Down bent to earth; her gentle, quiet thoughts, 

All unrestrained and wild, now roam through space — 

Seeking for me ? —and still she weeps and wanders. 
[ Throws open the door. 

Saddle my Tatar! bring my cloak and pistols ! 


He hurries to the hospital whither his wife has been con- 
veyed, introduces himself as the friend of her husband, and 
demands permission to see her. Within the walls of this 
asylum, we are once more met by tokens, terrible tokens, 
of the agitations of the times. Voices issue from the cells 
which surround that of the countess. 


Voice (from below the floor). 
Off on the scaffold, heads of kings and nobles! 
Voice (from the right). 
Kneel to the king, your lord ! 
Voice (from the left). 
The comet blazes ! 
The day of the last judgment is at hand ! 
Voice (from above the ceiling). 
You have bound God in chains. The one God died 


_ Upon the cross; I am the other God, — 


Like him, delivered up to the tormentors. 


The interview between the dying wife and the repentant 
husband is infinitely touching. The exaltation of madness 
gives her a sense of, inspiration ; she believes she is at length 
raised to a level with her husband, and is able to share his 
high thoughts and poetic visions. 
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THE Woman. Have patience but a little while, my husband ; 
I shall be worthy of thee yet. 


Tue Man. What sayest thou ? 

Tue Woman. I watched and prayed three nights, and God 
Tue Man. I do not understand thee. [has heard me. 
THe Woman. When [ lost thee, 


There was a change in me; ** Lord God!” I cried, — 
And beat my breast, and placed upon my bosom 
A consecrated taper, doing penance, — 
** Breathe into me the breath of poetry !” 
And on the third day I rose up a poet. 
Tue Man. Mary! 
THe Woman. O, thou wilt not despise me now, 
My husband? I am full of inspiration ! 
Thou wilt not now go from me in the evenings ? 
Tue Man. Never, O, never! 
Tue Woman. Do but look at me! 
Am I not grown like thee? O, I know all things! 
Now I can understand, invent, compose. 
Seas, — stars, — storms, — battles. Yes; storms, stars, and seas. 
Ah! there is one thing that escapes me yet. 
It is a battle ; take me to a battle ; 
Let me behold, and then I can describe it. 
Corpses,—shrouds, — spectres, — billows, — dewdrops, — coffins. 
Tue Man. O God! O God! | 
THe Woman. How blest I am, my Henry ! 
Voice (from below). 
Three kings have I laid dead with my own hand ; 
There are yet ten; and yet a hundred priests 


All singing masses. 
Voice (from the left). 
Woe! ‘The stars are meeting ! 

The sun has lost the third part of his light ! 
The day is come ! 

Tue Man. To me the day of judgment 
Is come indeed ! 

Tue Woman. Look happier, my Henry ; 
Or thou wilt force me to be sad again. 
Stay, I have one thing more to say to thee. 

Tue Man. What is it, love ? 


Tue Woman. Thy son will be a poet. 

THe Man. What ? 

THe Woman. At the christening, the priest gave him Poet 
For his first name, then, Jerzy Stanislav. 
°T was | arranged it all. And then I blessed him, 
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And then I cursed him. He will be a poet. 
My Henry, O my —— how I love = 


THe Man. O my sweet Mav, wilt ihn not be calm, 
As thou wert wont to be ? 

Tue Woman. Ah! poets live not long. 

Tue Man. Help! quickly, help! 

Doctor’s WiFE (with women rushes in). 
Run to the medicine-room ! 

Some pills! some powders ! — no, some liquid medicine ! 
The gentleman has been the cause himself. ' 
I know my husband will be angry with me. 

Tue Woman. Farewell, my Henry ! 

Doctor’s WIFE. °T is the count in person! 

Tue Woman. O,I am happy! I shall die near thee ! 

Docror’s Wire. I think the blood is rushing to her brain. 
But see how red she looks! 

Tue Man. Nay, it is nothing. 
It will be over soon. 

Doctor (enters, and, going up to the sofa, finds her dead). 

It is all over ! 


The second part of the Nieboska Komedyia is principally 
devoted to the little Orcio, the child of the poet. The pro- 
logue gives us his portrait. 


Wherefore not riding on a stick, thou child, 

Playing with tops and balls, and killing flies, 

Impaling butterflies, and stealing sweetmeats, 

Or watering with thy tears the alphabet, 

From AtoZ? And why, thou king of flies 

And butterflies, thou friend of Punchinello, 

Thou infant devil, why so like the angels ? 

What mean those dark blue eyes, downcast, but fiery, 
And full of memories, though so few springs 

Have flitted o’er thy head? Why lean thy brow 
Upon thy white hands, and appear to dream, 
Downbent with thought, like a flower bowed with dew ? 
And when thou throwest back thy curls, and, blushing, 
Like a bright rose, liftest thy look to heaven, 

What dost thou see ? what hear? with whom discourse ? 
For on thy brow are lines, like shadowy threads, 
Floating to thee from some invisible clew ; 

For in thine eye are rays, none know from whence. 
And thy nurse weeps, and thinks thou dost not love her. 


| 
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Thy friends and cousins think thou dost not know them. 
Only thy father still sits there in silence, 
And looks on thee and presses back his tears. 


Meanwhile, thou growest ; and thou growest lovely ; 
Not lovely with a milk-and-strawberry freshness, 
But with the beauty of the strange, deep thoughts 
That flow to thee from the invisible world. 

For though thine eye is often dim and sunken, 
Although thy cheeks are pale, and thy chest hollow, 
Yet all who see thee turn to look again, 

And cry, ‘* O, what a lovely child it is!” 

If every drooping floweret had a soul, 

And heavenly inspiration breathed from it, 

If on each trembling leaf that bends to earth 
Rested an angel thought instead of dew, 

This flower would then be like thee, O my child ! 
Perhaps there were such before Adam’s fall. 


When the second part of the piece opens, ten years have 
already elapsed since the death of the gentle Mary. We 
find the poet standing with his little son beside her grave. 
He desires the boy to repeat the prayers he has been taught 
to say for the soul of his mother ; but the child, slighting the 
common form, pours forth effusions whose wild and fanciful 
beauty sends anguish to the heart of the father, who, already 
tortured with apprehensions, not merely for the health, but 
for the reason, of his son, sees only sad omens in his pre- 
cocious intellect and exalted imagination. He tenderly chides 
the boy, and once more urges him to repeat the form of 
prayer he has been taught. 


Orcio. When these words fill my head and pain it so, 
O dear papa, | cannot help but speak them. 

Tue Man. Such words cannot go up to heaven, my child. 
Thou didst not know thy mother, — canst not love her? 


The boy relates that he has often seen his mother ; that 
she appeared to him only the night before, in his waking 
sleep, and promised him that she would feed his soul with all 
that is most lovely or noble in creation, that all which men 
on earth or angels in heaven know of beautiful may be his, 
and win him the love of his father. 
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Tue Man. O Mary, wilt thou, then, destroy thy child ? 
And wilt thou load me with a double murder ? — 
What am I saying? Is she not in heaven, 
Gentle and calm as in her life on earth ? 
These are but dreams that haunt the poor child’s fancy. 
Orcio. I hear her now, although I cannot see her. 
Tue Man. Where? from what side ? 
Orcio. As if from those two larches, 
On which the last rays of the sun are falling. 
“ The love of thy mother 
Encircles thee now ; 
On thy lips it pours music, 
With light wreathes thy brow. 
The fairest, the brightest, 
Around thee, above, 
Shall be thine, and shall win thee 
Thy father’s love.” 
Tue Man. Do the last thoughts that haunt the parting soul 
Dwell with it still, though it abide in heaven ? 
Or can a blest be yet a wandering spirit ? 
Orcio. Her voice grows fainter ; now it dies away, 
Behind that wall; now there; it still repeats, 
‘“« The brightest, the fairest, 
Around thee, above thee, 
Pass into thy being! 
Thy father will love thee.” 


In the next scene, we find again indications of the tenden- 
cy of the ideas of the time. It gives us a chance conversa- 
tion upon a public promenade, between ‘‘ ‘The Man” and a 
philosopher, who prognosticates great changes in the social 
and political world, and believes the regeneration of the hu- 
man race to be approaching. ‘‘’The Man”? is already grown 
skeptical of all change for the better. 


Tue Man. Do you see, yonder, that worm-eaten tree ? 
PHILosoPHER. With fresh young leaves upon the lower branch- 
THe Man. Well, how long, think you, has it yet to live? [es? 
PuiLosopHEeR. How can I tell ? A year,—perhaps two years. 
Tue Man. Yet here it can put forth these fresh green leaves, 
And all the while is rotting at the root! 
PuitosopHeR. And what then? 
THe Man. Nothing ; only it must fall, 
And soon be nothing more than coal and ashes. 
For it is worthless to the carpenters. 
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PHILOSOPHER. What then? We were not talking of this tree. 
Tue Man. It is thy type, and that of those like thee ; 
And of this age, and of thy theories. 


The Man once more retires into solitude. When we 
next meet him, it is among the scenes of nature ; and here 
his guardian spirit again appears, offering him the only rem- 
edy for mental suffering in a life of active usefulness, and 
declaring to him the true uses of power, — to bless and to 
protect. 

(A ravine between hills.) 

THe Man. How many years have I been seeking after 
The end of knowledge, — pleasure, — thought ; and find — 

In my own heart an empty sepulchre ! 

Every emotion I can call by name ; 

Yet no opinion, no belief, no love, 

Is found in me. Only two dark forebodings 

Still wander through this waste ; — of my son’s blindness ; 
Of the disruption of society. 

And I must suffer, even as God is blest, 

Within myself, and for myself alone. 

Guarpian Ancet. Love thy poor neighbours, love the sick, 
And the despairing ; thou mayst yet be saved. [the hungry, 


But*the evil spirits who have been appointed to tempt 
him with visions of power and glory also meet him here ; 
and the counsels of ambition find a readier echo in the 
breast of the noble, than the promptings of his better genius. 


THe Man. What a huge eagle! on he comes, all black ; 
The whistling of his wings is like the whistling 
Of bullets in the battle. 
With the sword 
Of thy forefathers, strike for glory, power ! 
Tue Man. Above my head he spreads his wings ; his gaze 
Charms, like the eye of the coiled rattlesnake. 
{ understand thee ! 
EAGLE. Yield not ; and thy foes, 
Thy miserable foes, shall bite the dust. 
Tue Man. Farewell among thy rocks! Now come what will, 
Or truth or error, victory or ruin, 
| will believe thee, messenger of glory ! 
Come to my aid, thou Past! or, if thy spirit 
Have gone to God, be thou sent forth anew. 
Enter, and be in me, thought, power, and deed. 
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The signs and portents, which have, from time to time, 
given token of the coming day of terror, are now to find 
their fulfilment. ‘The unjust and unnatural bonds which have 
held society together, and which those to whom the power 
had been given refused to loosen, are now suddenly and 
violently ruptured. ‘The oppressed and brutified people, 
whose life so long, both in their own eyes and in those of 
their masters, had no other end than that of supplying the 
means of life to others, suddenly awake to the consciousness, 
that on their side is the strength of muscle and sinew, — that 
it needs but the will and the courage to place themselves in 
the seats of their oppressors. ‘The uncertain, undirected 
fury of a mob might have been suppressed, as often before, 
by the hand of organized power. But the day of judg- 
ment is now at length arrived. At the fitting hour, the fitting 
man appears. ‘The people find a leader whose intellect, 
informing their brute force, renders it available. He is a 
man gifted with none of those qualities which inspire enthu- 
siasm in a Cultivated and impressible people, but endowed 
with a cool, ready judgment, a self-collectedness, a passion- 
less courage, in which the imbecility of minds unaccustomed 
to decision, the timidity proper to ignorance, find strength 
and confidence. ‘Thus led, the army of the insurgent peo- 
ple is everywhere triumphant ; and everywhere desolation 
follows their path. ‘The castles and palaces of their ene- 
mies fall before them ; the sanctuaries of learning and relig- 
ion, the cloister, the cathedral, share the ruin; all that is 
ancient or venerable is, in the minds of the new people, 
associated with the grandeur of the oppressor and the misery 
of his serf. It is now that the poet, the son of the noble, 
feels that the Past calls on him as its champion ; he knows 
that with him alone, if on earth, dwells the power to arrest 
this ruin which threatens to sweep away even the memo 
of the former things. - He will return to the world to enter 
on the strife with its subverters; he will stoop to match 
himself with this man of to-day, that he may 


“send back to night 
This new, this monstrous world.” 


But before he enters into the world of strife and tumult, 
we find ‘** The Man” again with his son. His apprehen- 
‘sions have been verified ; the physician called to pronounce 
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on the child’s case declares that there is no hope ; his blind- 
ness is hopelessly confirmed. ‘The agonized father follows 
the apathetic physician, who, having delivered his judgment, 
prepares to depart. 


Tue Man. All you could ask, even to half my fortune. 
Puysician. There is no skill that can reorganize 
What is disorganized. [ Takes his hat and stick. 
Your servant, Count. 
I have another call to make this morning, 
A cataract to remove. 
Tre Man. Stay but a moment, — 
Only a moment ; do not leave us yet. 
Puysician. You wish to know the name of this disease ? 
Tue Man. There is no hope ? — 
PHYSICIAN. We call it Amaurosis. [Goes out. 
Tue Man (pressing his son to his breast). 
Thou seest a little still ? 
Orcio. I hear thee, father. 
Tue Man. Turn to the window ; look towards the sun. 
Orcio. Forms pass between my eyelids and my eyes; 
I see familiar objects, well-known faces, — 
I see the leaves of books that I have read. 
Tue Man. And thou canst see these still ? 
Orcio. With my soul’s eyes ; 
These outward eyes, my father, see no more. 
Tue Man. Where shall I kneel ? Of whom demand account 
Of my child’s wrong ? — No; let me bear in silence. 
The devil mocks at curses, God at prayer. 


The child’s malady assumes a new form ; the physician is 
again summoned. 


Tue Man. Your pardon, Sir, 
That I have sent for you at this late hour. 
But for some nights my son has waked at twelve, 
Has risen and talked as in a dream; I pray you 
To come with me. 

PHysIcIAN. We follow you, my Lord. 
I would examine this phenomenon. 


(Sleeping-room. Nurse, Kinsmen, Godfather, Physician, 
The Man.) 


Kinsman. Gently. 
ANOTHER. He is awake, but does not hear us 


Puysician. I pray you not to speak. 


t 
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GODFATHER. A most strange thing ! 
Orcio, rising. O God! O God! 
KINSMAN. How slowly he moves forward ! 


Anortuer. He holds his hands folded upon his breast. 

Tuirp. He does not move an eyelid. See, his lips 
Are hardly parted, yet the voice comes from them 
Distinct and clear. 

SERVANTS. Jesus of Nazareth! 

Orcio. Darkness, away! I am the child of light, — 
Of light and song. What wilt thou, then, with me ? 
Iam not thine. What though imy sight have left me, 
To wander with the winds, to roam through space ? 
Some future day, rich with the rays of stars, 

It will return and light my eyes with flame. 

GopFATHER. Like his late mother ; talks he knows not what. 
A most astounding sight! 

PHYSICIAN. It is indeed. 

Nurse. ‘Thou blessed Virgin! thou of Czestochova ! 
O, take my eyes and give him ! 

Orcio. O my mother! 

With thoughts and visions fill my inward life! 
Let me create another world within me, 
Fair as the outward world that I have lost. 


MINGLED Voices. Good night. 
Orcio, waking. Good night? O, say a long, an endless night! 
But, O, not good, not happy! 
Tue Man. Lean on me, 
And let me lead thee to thy bed, my child. 
Orcio. Iam not well. Voices disturbed my rest. 
[Falls asleep. 
Tue Man. My blessing rest on thee! I have no more, — 
Nor happiness, nor fame, nor light, to give thee. 
The hour has come that calls me forth to action, — 
To struggle with the few against the many. 
Where’er thou goest, thou must walk alone, — 
Alone, blind, helpless, ’mid a thousand dangers. 
Poet and child! Poor minstrel without hearers! 
Thy spirit ever soaring, but thy body 
Fettered to earth! ‘Thou most unblest of angels! 


The prologue to the third part of the Nieboska Komedyia 
brings before us the insurgent mob and their appointed leader. 


See you the crowd before the city gates, 
Between the heights and the long rows of poplars ? 
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There tents are pitched ; there, on long wooden planks, 
Raised upon blocks, are spread forth meat and drink. 
The cup flies round, and from the lips it touches, 
Burst threats and imprecations. On it goes, 

Amid the thousands ; now returns again ; 

Again careers ; still full, still foaming, flashing. 

Hail to the cup, the maddener, the consoler! 


See you not how impatiently they wait, 

Murmur among themselves, prepare for clamor ? 

Poor wretches all, with sweat upon their brows ; 

All with rough hair, torn garments, sunburnt faces, 
And hands made hard by labor. These bear hammers, 
Those brandish scythes ; that tall man swings an axe ; 
-One waves above his head an iron ramrod. 

There, in the corner, underneath the willows, 

A little boy is seated, eating cherries, 

An awl grasped tightly in the small right hand. 
Women, their wives and mothers, too, are there, 
Wretched and hungry like themselves ; wan, withered 
Before their time ; without a trace of beauty ; 

The dust of the highway upon their hair ; 

In their sunk eyes a dim, expiring gleam, 

A dismal mockery of the sense of sight. 

They suddenly revive ; the cup goes round. 

Hail to the cup that stupefies, consoles! 


And now a murmur rises from the crowd ; — 

Is it the tone of joy or of despair ? — 

Who, in the voice of thousands, can distinguish 
The varying feelings ? — He who, just arrived, 
Mounts on the table, springs upon a chair, 

And now addresses and controls the mob. 

His voice is penetrating, clear, distinct ; 

You hear each word, you understand each word ; 
His easy, quiet, and harmonious gestures 
Accompany his words as music song. 

His forehead broad and lofty; from the temples, 
The face wreathed by a thick black beard ; the hair 
Is from the upper part of the head worn off, 

As by the wearing of incessant: thought. 

No blood, no changeful color on that cheek ; — 
On brow and cheeks, the yellow, wrinkled skin 
Is channelled in among the bones and muscles. 
His eye, unwavering, fixed upon his hearers ; 
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No doubt, no hesitation in that look. — 

And now he stretches forth his arms above them ; 
They bow their heads to him, as they would kneel 
Before the blessing of a mighty mind, 

Not of a heart. — Die, heart! die, prejudice ! 
And let the words of hope and murder live ! 


This is their leader, — their informing spirit ; 

Their loved, — adored, — he that will give them bread. 
A shout breaks forth, — spreads, — bursts from every side, 
** Long live Pancratius!— Bread! Pancratius! Bread!” 


A man — a friend, a comrade, or a brother — 

Leans on the table at the speaker’s feet. 

Dark Eastern eyes, shaded by long black lashes ; 

Bow legs ; arms dangling ; a weak, crooked body ; 

A half-voluptuous, half-malicious mouth; 

Upon his fingers, golden rings. — He too, 

With his hoarse voice, cries out, ‘* Long live Pancratius!” 
The speaker rests his glance on him a moment: — 

‘*¢ A handkerchief, citizen convert Jew.” 


A remarkable feature in this poem is the part which is 
assigned to the Jews in the war of the lower classes against 
the higher. ‘They are made to side openly with the common 
people, in order to accomplish the destruction of the no- 
bles ; but are, at the same time, secretly plotting a new 
revolution of their own, by which the Christian races are 
to be subjected to the Hebrew, and the Jewish creed is 
everywhere to supplant the religion of Christ. 

Our author has been accused of injustice towards the 
Jews in the picture which he has here drawn of the pre- 
tended converts ; and if these treacherous and cruel bigots 
were designed as representatives of the whole Jewish peo- 
ple, the charge would not be without foundation. It must 
be remembered, however, that, though there are among the 
Jews liberal and wise men, sincerely desirous to maintain 
a friendly intercourse with their Christian neighbours, and 
to advance the enlightenment of their own people, there 
are also sects who cherish a deep and bitter hatred against 
the Christians ; and in a time of universal anarchy, like that 
described by our author, enthusiasts and fanatics of every 
sort would find themselves in their proper element, and 
would seize upon this troubled period as the fitting season 
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for spreading their ideas and carrying out their schemes. 
The picture drawn by our author is therefore not to be re- 
garded as a portrait of the Jews; it but describes a feature 
of the times. It would be hardly possible for a Pole to 
omit the Hebrews in a sketch of a social revolution. This 
peculiar people forms too important a feature in the social 
constitution of his own country to be easily overlooked. 

In point of numbers, they form nearly a tenth part of the 
whole population.* In former ages, when persecution as-’ 
sailed the Jews in the other Christian countries of Europe, 
they found a safe asylum in Poland. ‘They were used to 
call it their terrestrial paradise. ‘They remained, however, 
a distinct race in the country of their adoption. They re- 
fused to render military service, and were therefore not ad- 
mitted to share the rights of citizens. ‘They never inter- 
married with the Christians, and continued to be distin- 
guished from them, not only by their national physiognomy, 
but by their dress, their beards, and the fashion of their 
hair, which they wore in long tresses hanging in front of the 
ears. ‘The difference of language has likewise tended to 
keep them apart from their Christian neighbours ; they have 
learned, in general, only so much Polish as was necessary 
to conduct the transactions of business ; and speak among 
themselves a corrupt dialect of the German. The Polish 
Jews are, for the most part, well educated to a certain 
point. ‘They can all read, write, and keep accounts ; but 
there are among them but few men of real enlightenment. 
Their learned men have been chiefly students of rabbinical 
lore, and regard with distrust and displeasure any attempt 
to introduce a greater enlargement of ideas or liberality of 
sentiment among their people. 

Since the fall of Poland, the different governments to 
which they have become subject have endeavoured to re- 
form the Jews by force, and to overcome their prejudices 
by arbitrary enactments. They are no longer exempted 
from military service. In Galicia, the most oppressive and 
cruel measures have been employed in order to force them 
to compliance. In the Polish provinces which have been 
incorporated with Russia, an equal or even a greater degree 
of rigor has been resorted to. Not only have they been 


* See Lelewel. 
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obliged to furnish their quota of recruits for the army, but or- 
ders have been given by the Emperor Nicholas, that young 
children shall be taken by force from their parents, in order 
that they may be trained up to the naval service. The 
attacks made on their prejudices and their rights by these 
oppressive governments may, perhaps, in the end, be pro- 
ductive of advantage both to the Jews themselves and to Po- 
land. ‘The abolition of the distinctions of dress and peculiar 
customs throws down a wall of separation between them and 
the rest of the people ; and the necessity of bearing their 
full share in the miseries of subjection to a despotic govern- 
ment may wake in them a warmer sympathy for the people 
with whom they have suffered in common. It is_ possible 
that the duplicity and selfishness with which many of the 
Jews acted in the revolution of 1830 suggested to our 
author the treacherous part which he assigns to them in the 
Nieboska Komedyia. It must not be suppressed, however, 
that the illiberality and injustice of the Christians themselves 
were as much the occasion of the want of patriotism among 
the Jews as their own prejudices and bigotry. At the com- 
mencement of the revolution, the more liberal among the 
Jews demanded, in the name of their nation, the rights of 
citizenship, offering, at the same time, to take their full share 
in the projected movement ; but the successive revolutionary 
governments, fearing that public opinion would not support 
them in such a measure, dared not risk their popularity by 
attempting it. ‘They granted the Jews some amelioration 
of their condition, by repealing several oppressive enact- 
ments of the Russian government; but refused to confer 
on them the full rights of citizenship. Some of the more 
enlightened of the Jews offered themselves, notwithstand- 
ing, to the cause of the country that had protected their 
fathers ; but the greater part remained indifferent or dis- 
affected. Some among them were detected acting as spies 
for the Russian government; many others were suspect- 
ed, with or without reason; and the rage of the Polish 
people led to acts of violent retaliation. Thus the antipathy 
of the races was strengthened and confirmed ; and however 
the Christians, regarding the Hebrews rather with contempt 
than hatred, may easily forget or think lightly of the various 
causes of provocation, yet into the resentful and long-remem- 
bering temper of the Jew the sense of injury must have 
sunk deeply and enduringly. 


> 
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The first scene of the third part presents us with a party 
of Jewish fanatics, assembled in a shed. One of their num- 
ber stands before a table on which a book lies open. 


ConverTED Jew. My wretched brothers! vengeance-seeking 
Brothers beloved ! come, let us suck the Talmud [brothers ! 
As a breast full of milk, — a living breast, — 

Whence we may draw honey and strength for us, 
And for our foes poison and bitterness. [we worship ; 

Cuorus oF Converts. Our Lord is Jehovah ; none else will 
By him hath our race been dispersed through the earth, 

That thus we might coil round the world of the Christians, 
And hold them as wrapped in a huge serpent’s folds. 
Death, death to them all, our proud, ignorant masters ! 
Destruction to all who bow down to the cross! 

Now, brothers, three times let us spit, to their ruin! 

Three times let the curse be invoked on their souls ! 

ConveRTED Jew. Brothers, rejoice! our enemy, the cross, 
Hacked, mouldering, stands above a pool of blood. 

The nobles hitherto were its defence ; 
Now shall it fall, not to be raised again. 

Cuorvus oF Converts. Let our work be accomplished, the 
Our slow, painful labor, the fall of the lords. [labor of ages, 
Three times let us spit; to their bodies destruction ! 

Three times let us spit ; endless death to their souls ! 

ConverTtED Jew. Upon their lawless freedom, boundless 
Upon their endless malice, pride, and folly, [slaughter, 
We will erect the power of Israel. 

Yet but a few proud lords to overthrow, — 
Yet but a few, whose scattered bones shall lie 
Among the fragments of the fallen cross. 

Cuorus oF Converts. The cross is our emblem, — our holy, 
The baptismal water has bound us to Christ! [loved emblem ! 
In the faith of the injured the tyrant has trusted ; 

The scorner believes in the love of the scorned ! 
Our object man’s freedom, the good of the people! 
In the children of Caiaphas Christians confide ! 

As long ages ago Christ was slain by our fathers, 
We will slay him again; not again shall he rise. 

ConverRTED Jew. Yeta few days, a few more drops of venom, 
The world is ours ; brothers, the world is ours! 


A knock at the door disturbs their conference. The 
Talmud is hastily concealed ; the Jews betake themselves to 
their anvils, and begin to work at the forging of weapons. 
Leonard enters, and summons him who has been the chief 
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spokesman among them to the tent of Pancratius, who is 
about to intrust him with a secret commission. The Jew 
departs with Leonard; the others continue working and 
singing. 
Cuorus oF Jew Converts. 

Go forth, cords and daggers, go forth, clubs and sabres, — 

The work of our hands, — carry death to our foes ! 

For us are the nobles struck down in the battle, 

For us are they hung in their gardens and woods ! 

They are struck ; they are slain; and we fall on the slayers, 

And now, in our turn, will we murder and hang. 

Behold how the trampled arise in their anger ! 

In the might of Jehovah the scorned are arrayed ; 

With us is his love, and for us is redemption, 

For our enemies ruin and death are decreed. 

Brothers, thrice let us spit, to the fall of the people ! 

Brothers, thrice be destruction invoked on their heads ! 


The scene changes from the szalasz of the Jews to the 
tent where the citizen-general is seated alone. He is in one 
of those moods which fall at times upon the strongest and 
the coldest, and force them to feel, for a season, that their 
bosoms share the common feelings and the common needs of 
human hearts. He has just left the adoring crowd who fol- 
low him with ignorant devotion ; the sound of their acclama- 
tions still rings in his ears. He turns loathingly from the 
senseless plaudits ; and now, alone with his far-reaching 
views, his mighty projects, — unshared, uncomprehended, by 
those who are to be the instruments of their completion, — 
he feels the dreariness of his intellectual solitude. His 
thoughts turn to his mortal foe, to the only man in whom 
he recognizes his equal. The republican leader is drawn 
towards the last champion of aristocracy by that sympathy 
which binds the spirits of great men by a mysterious tie, and 
forces them to reverence each other, even while they hate. 

The man of the people has no fear of his patrician foe ; 
he feels himself led on by the hand of destiny to certain tri- 
umph ; but he who has hitherto known neither hesitation nor 
compunction, who has trampled, without a thought, the fee- 
ble lives that lay between him and his ends, pauses now, be- 
fore the crisis of the deadly struggle, and feels regret for a 
victim too noble for his scorn. Pancratius will seek an in- 
terview with Count Henry ; he will detach him from the 
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cause of a decrepit aristocracy, and engage his genius and 
energy once more on the side of freedom and renovation. 


Pancratius. Is the Count Henry known to thee ? 
ConvERTED JEw. By sight, 
Great citizen, not otherwise ; but once, 
As I was passing by the Corpus Christi, 
He bade me stand aside, as if remember, 
And turned his lordly look on me; with that 
I vowed him to the halter in my soul. 
Pancrativs. Go to this man betimes to-morrow morning ; 
Tell him I seek an interview with him, 
A personal, private interview, the night 
Of the next day. 
JEw. Give me a strong guard, then ; 
It is not safe to go to him alone. 
Pancratius. My name is thy protection; and the gallows — 
Whereon thou hung’st the baron yesterday. 
Say I will come to him at twelve o’clock, 
On the next night but one. 


JEw. And if he beat me, 
Or throw me into prison ? 
PANCRATIUS. Thou wilt be 


A martyr for the freedom of the people. 
Jew. All will I venture for the people’s freedom. 
Pancratius. Good night, then, citizen. [Jew goes out. 


The Jew performs his commission to Count Henry, and 
is engaged by him to act as his guide through the encampment 
of the insurgent mob. 

The scene now opens in a wide glade, lying in the midst 
of an extensive forest. Huts made of branches of trees, 
and rude tents, are set here and there on the plain. Bonfires 
gleam on every side, and about them hover groups of men 
and women. Under the trees and before the huts are knots 
of revellers, drinking and singing. Barrels and tubs are 
scattered on the ground. Countless crowds stream through 
the wood and along the plain, going and returning with eager, 
excited faces, but apparently without definite object. In 
the centre of the open space stands a tall gibbet. 

Upon this strange theatre ‘* The Man ”’ enters, muffled in 
a Nam black cloak, and wearing the red liberty cap. He 
grasps by the arm the Jew, his unwilling guide, who walks 
by his side, tortured with the fear of the count’s vengeance 
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if he should betray him, with that of the people if he be dis- 
covered acting as his conductor, and cursing in his heart, 
with an impartial hatred, both the noble and the mob. 


Tue Man. Remember ! 
Jew. I will not betray my lord ; 
I will conduct him safely, on my honor. 
THE Man. Point but a finger, only wink thine eye, 
I shoot thee through the heart. Thou may’st believe 
He will set little value on thy life 
Who can thus risk his own. 
JEw. You grasp my arm 
With iron pincers. What are we to do? 
Tue Man. Speak to me as to one of thy acquaintance, — 
A comrade just arrived. What dance is that ? 
Jew. ‘That is the dance of freedom’s sons and daughters. 
CuHorvs. 
Hurrah for bread, wages, for wood in the winter, 
And rest in the summer, hurrah! hurrah ! 
With God was no mercy, hurrah! hurrah ! 
With the kings was no mercy, hurrah! hurrah ! 
With the lords was no mercy, hurrah! hurrah ! 
So to God, to the kings, to the lords, for their favors, 
We offer our pious thanksgiving ; hurrah! 


Jew. Under that large oak sits the Lackey Club. 
First Lackey. I’ve just been killing my old lord. Your 
health ! 
Seconp Lackey. I’m looking for my lord, the baron. Yours! 
Vautet. My fellow-citizens, once bound to toil 
And degradation, who wore out your lives 
Polishing boots, cutting and curling hair, 
But now are sensible of your just rights, 
[ drink your health! 
LAcKEYs. Health to our president! 
He will point out to us the path of honor. 


Tue Man. What are those harsh, wild voices that I hear, 
Coming from that dark thicket on the left? 
Tue Jew. Those are the voices of the band of butchers. 
Cuorus oF ButcHers. 
The axe and the knife are our weapons, 
The joy of our life is in blood ; 
We will cut, with the same ease and pleasure, 
The throat of an ox or a lord. 
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The children of strength and of slaughter, 
We help all who call on our aid ; 
For the lords we have knocked down the oxen, 
For the people we knock down the lords. 
Tue Man. These men I like; at least, they make no mention 
Either of honor or philosophy. 


Jew. ‘The clouds are gathering. It were better for thee 
To go to thy own people, who have waited 
Long for thee in the pass of St. Ignatius. 
Tue Man. ‘Thanks to thee, Jew, for thy solicitude. 
I wish to see the citizens by twilight. 
Voice (from the thicket). 
The peasant’s child bids thee good night, old sun ! 
Voice (from the right). 
Here ’s to thy health, old enemy ! thy rising 
Once drove us forth to weary, thankless toil. 
To-morrow thou shalt find thy slaves at banquet. 
Jew. ‘The crowd of peasants comes this way. 
Tue Man. Remain, 
Stand here behind this tree, and hold thy peace. 
Cuorus oF PEASANTS. 
On, on to our tents, to the shade of the maples, 
Where our brothers already are gathered. 
On, on to the sweet evening chat in the twilight, 
With the maidens who wait us with welcome. 
On, on, where our old fellow-servants, the oxen, 
Find an endless repose from their labors, 
And they who once furnished the team of the ploughman 
Now furnish the food of his banquet. 
Voice. I draw him on, he struggles and pulls back. 
Come on! Enlist! 
Voice or A Nosie. Mercy, my children, mercy ! 
AnoTHER Voice. Return me all those days of soccage labor! 
Tuirp Voice. Bring back my son to life, — my son, who died 
Beneath the Cossack’s blows! 
FourtH Voice. My lord, your health ! 
Cuorus oF PEASANTS (passing on). 
The vampire sucked our blood and sweat ; 
But now we have caught the vampire ; 
We will bind him fast, we will hang him high ; 
High, high, 
Above all our heads, 
As befits a mighty noble. 
The time is come for the tired to rest, 
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For the hungry to taste the banquet ; 
The time is come for the lofty to fall, 
Low, low, 
And be trodden to earth, 
Like the wheat-sheaves in the autumn. 
No more shall their lordly castles frown 
On the humble home of the peasant; 
Like chaff from the flail, see the cinders fly ! 
On, on, 
With our axes and scythes ! 
On, on, to the tents of our brothers ! 


The scene now changes to a different part of the wood, 
and presents us with yet another phase of the frightful an- 
archy. In the midst of an extensive opening in the forest, 
rises a hill on which huge fires are blazing ; about its base 
throng crowds of people, bearing torches, their faces glaring 
with a wild and terrible enthusiasm. ‘* The Man,”’ still at- 
tended by the Jew, issues from the wood and directs his 
steps towards the hill. 


THe Man. What hell is that whose brassy flames mount up 
Between those walls of darkness ? 
Tue Jew. _ We have wandered 
From the right path. Back, hide thee in the thicket, 
For here the high-priest Leonard celebrates 
The festival of the new faith. 
THe Man. Go on. 
Just what I wished. Fear not; no one observes us. 


As he advances, he finds himself in the midst of the ruins 
of a noble cathedral that the fury of the mob has levelled 
with the ground. 


Tue Man. Here are the ruins of some mighty pile, 
That must have stood for ages ere it fell 
Before this ruthless rabble ; round me lie 
Shafts, bases, capitals, and broken statues ; 
Here the festoons that wreathed the ancient ceiling ; 
Here gleam the fragments of a shattered window ; — 
It was as if the Virgin Mother looked 
A moment forth, and all again was darkness. 
Here lie the ruine of a whole arcade ; 
Here is an iron grating choked with rubbish. 
The torches cast their light this way ; I see 
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Half a knight resting upon half a tomb. 
Where are we, guide ? 
THE JEw. Our people were at work here 
For fourteen days and nights ; at last we levelled 
The last cathedral with the ground. We stand 
Exactly where the cemetery was. 
Tue Man. Your songs sound harshly in my ears, new people ! 
Dark forms, before, behind, beside, press on ; 
Flashes and shadows, governed by the wind, 
Like living spirits flit above the throng. 
Passer-By. I bid you welcome in the name of freedom ! 
AnotHEer. Welcome, by death to the nobility ! 
A Tuirp. The priests are singing yonder ; hasten forward ! 
Tue Jew. We cannot stay ; they press us on all sides, =“ 
Tue Man. Who is that young man on the heap of rubbish ? 
Below him burn three fires; his heated face 
Glares forth through smoke and flame, and his shrill voice 
Shrieks in the tones of madness. 
Tue Jew. That is Leonard ; 
Leonard, our prophet, the inspired of freedom ; 
About him stand our priests, philosophers, 
Poets, and painters, with their loves and daughters. 
Tue Man. Your aristocracy. But him who sent you, 
Show him to me. 
Tue Jew. I do not see him here. 


Leonarp. Behold, a new world I announce to you. 
To a new deity I give the heavens. 
Thou, Lord of freedom! ‘Thou, the people’s God! 
Wherever fall the offerings of vengeance, 
Wherever lies the body of a tyrant, 
There are the altars of thy sacrifice. 
The tears and sufferings of the human race 
Shall all be washed off in a sea of blood. 
Then life be joy, equality be law. 
Who would frame other laws to bind the free, 
His be the halter and the people’s curse ! 
Cuorus oF Men. The fabrics of pride and oppression are 
And whoso shall raise but one stone from their ruins, _[fallen, 
For him is the cord, and the curse of mankind. 


Tae Man. Eagle, keep thy promise, 
And I will raise up a new church to Christ 
Upon their necks. 

Minctep Voices. Freedom! Equality! 
Freedom! hurrah! Freedom and happiness ! 
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Cuorus oF Priests. Where are the kings, where are the lords 
That lately walked with crowns and golden sceptres, [of earth, 
In pride and wrath ? 


ASSASSIN. I killed King Alexander. 
Seconp Assassin. And I King Henry. 
Tuirp Assassin. King Emanuel I. 


Leonarp. Go without fear, murder without reproach, 
For ye are chosen from among the chosen, 3 
Holy among the holiest ; freedom’s heroes ; 
Of human rights the dedicated martyrs. 
Cuorus or Assassins. In the dead of the night let us steal on 
The avenging stiletto pressed tight in our grasp. _ [our victims, 


THe Man. Who is the man who rushes up to him, 

Falls on his knees, stammers, and groans out something ? 
Jew. That is the son of our philosopher. , 
Leonarp. Herman, what dost thou ask of me ? 
HERMAN. High-priest ! 

Bestow on me the murderer’s consecration. 
Leonarp. Bring me the oil, the dagger, and the poison. 

The oil, wherewith they once anointed kings, 

Consecrates thee the murderer of kings. 

This dagger, worn of old by knights and nobles, 

Shall, in thy hand, bear death to knights and nobles. 

Hang round thy neck this locket full of poison ; 

Where the steel fails, the slow-consuming venom 

Shall burn and rankle in the hearts of tyrants. 

Go forth through every quarter of the earth, 

Annihilate the ancient families. 


Tue Man. I will have vengeance for the profanation 
Of my forefathers’ consecrated dust. 
Curses be on the heads of this new people ! 
Their vortex circling round me hath no power 
To bear me with it in its eddying whirl. — 
Keep thy word, eagle ! — Now go forward, Jew, 
And guide me to the pass of St. Ignatius. 


As the shouts and songs of the fierce revellers die upon 
the ear, the soft lament of the tutelary spirits who watched j 
over the sacred fanes now laid in ruins sighs through the 
branches of the forest. 


Cuorus oF Spirits. We weep for Christ, Christ persecuted, 
Where is our God? Where is his holy Church ? [ banished. 
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Tue Man. To sword! to sword ! I will restore him to you, 

And set his foes upon a thousand crosses. 

Spirits. It has been ours to guard the holy altars, 

To watch beside the ancient monuments ; 

When the bells chimed the hour for prayer, to carry 

Upon our wings the silver melodies. 

OTHER Spirits. In the soft light of the cathedral windows, 

In the deep shadow of its solemn walls, 

The sparkle of the consecrated goblet, 

The hallowing of the body of the Lord, — [our home ? 
Cuorvus oF Sprrits. In these our life; where, where is now 
Tue Man. They fade away before the glow of morning. 
Tue Jew. There is your path; the opening of the defile. 

Tue Man (taking off his liberty-cap and wrapping money in it). 

Take this as a memento and an emblem. 

Tue Jew. My lord, I have your word ; security 

For him who shall to-night 
Tue Man. A noble’s word 

Is not given twice. — Ha! Jesus and my sword ! 

Voices (from the thicket). 

Maria and our swords! Long live our lord ! 

Tue Man. Farewell, new citizen! Advance, my men ! 


In the scene which follows, the count awaits in the castle 
of his fathers the arrival of the man of the new era. ‘The 
scene of the meeting is a hall hung with portraits of knights 
and dames. At one end of the room is a pillar on which 
hangs a shield with armorial bearings ; near this sits ‘¢ The 
Man,” at a table on which are a clock and a pair of pistols. 
The champion of the past, the man of genius and sentiment, 
feels that in this cold, imperturbable man of the people, he 
is about to encounter his evil genius. 


Tue Man. At this same hour, amid such pressing dangers, 
Such anxious thoughts, did Cesar’s genius 
Appear to Brutus. A like meeting waits me. 
In a short time, a man without a name, 
Without forefathers, without guardian angel, 
Shall stand before me ; one who shall, perhaps, 
Form a new epoch, if I stay him not, 
Hurl him not back to his first nothingness. 


Breathe into me what made you lords of earth, 
My fathers! All the lion of your hearts 
Give mine ; your weight and energy of brain 
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Endow my brow ; and let your faith in Christ, 
And in his holy Church, blind, unrelenting, 
The inspiration of your deeds on earth, 
The hope of never-dying fame in heaven, 
Enter in me! Then will I burn and slay, — 
I, offspring of a hundred noble races, 
Last heir of all their thoughts, deeds, virtues, errors. 
[ Clock strikes twelve. 
ARMED Servant (enters). 
Illustrious lord, the man who was to come 
Is here, and waits admission. 
THe Man. Let him enter. 
PANcRATIUS (enters). 
Count Henry, I salute thee. This word Count 
Sounds somewhat strangely from my lips. 
[ Takes off his cloak and liberty-cap, seats himself, and casts his 
eye upon the column on which hangs the coat of arms. 
Tue Man. I thank thee 
That thou didst trust my roof. I drink thy health 
After the former custom. 
[ Takes the goblet, drinks, and offers it to Pancratius. 
Guest, to thee. 
Pancratius. If I err not, these red and blue devices 
Are, in the language of the dead, called arms ; 
There are but few left now of these insignia, 
With each day fewer. { Drinks. 
Tue Man. With the help of God, 
Thou shalt soon look upon a thousand such. 
Pancratius. Behold the old nobility! Thus ever 
Self-confident, self-willed, proud, obstinate ; 
Still flush with hope, without men, arms, or money ; 
Still casting, like the dead man in the fable, 
Their empty threats at every passer-by, 
Though standing at the door of their own tomb. 
They place, or feign to place, their trust in God ; 
Truly, they can scarce place it in themselves. 
But where the thunderbolt that fell for you ? 
Where the armed hosts of angels sent from heaven ? 
Tue Man. Now laugh at thy own words. ‘This skepticism 
Is the old formula ; I hoped from thee 
To hear some new thing. 
PANCRATIUS. Laugh at thy own words. 
I have a deeper, stronger faith than thine ; 
Faith in the cry of anguish and despair, 
Wrung out from thousands upon thousands ; faith 
6 * 
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In the mechanic’s hunger, peasant’s misery, 
Their wives’ and daughters’ shame ; in the debasement 
Of human nature, thralled by prejudice, 
Irresoluteness, and degraded habit. — 
Such is my faith, My God, —the mind, the power, 
By which I give them bread and dignity. 
Tue Man. And I have placed my confidence in Him, 
The God who gave dominion to my fathers. 
Pancratius. Yet hast been all thy life the Devil’s plaything. — 
Well, let us leave this talk to theologians, 
If there be yet a pedant of that trade. 
To business now. 
Tue Man. What wouldst thou, then, with me, 
Thou citizen God, redeemer of the people ? 
Pancrativs. Iam come hither, first, that I might know thee ; 
Second, that I might save thee. 
Tue Man. For thy first 
Thou hast my thanks ; leave to my sword thy second. 
Pancratius. Thy sword, thy God,—chimeras. Thou art 
By the united voice of thousands ; compassed [doomed 
By arms of thousands sworn to thy destruction. 
Yet a few roods of earth remain to you, 
Hardly enough wherein to make you graves. 
Not twenty days can you defend yourselves. 
Where are your cannon ? where your ammunition ? 
Where your provisions ? above all, your manhood ? 
Were I as thou, I know what were my course. 
Tue Man. Speak on, I listen ; mark how patiently. 
Pancratius. I, then, Count Henry, thus address Pancratius : 
‘«T will dismiss my band, give up my project 
Of carrying succour to St. Trinity. 
But, in return for this, 1 keep my name 
And my estates ; for whose security 
I take thy word in pledge.” How old art thou, 
Count Henry ? 
Tue Man. ‘Thirty-six. 
PaNcRATIUS. Fifteen years more ; 
For men like thee are not long-lived. Thy son 
Is nearer to his grave than to his youth. 
There can be no great harm in one exception. 
Be thou, then, the last noble in these regions ; 
Rule on till death in thy forefathers’ halls ; 
Have their arms sculptured, and their pictures painted : 
But take no further thought for these lost wretches, — 
Let them abide the judgment of the people. 
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[Pours out another glass. 
Last of the counts, thy health ! 

Tue Man. With every word 
Thou dost me outrage. Think’st thou to convert me 
Into a slave, to grace thy day of triumph ? 

Desist ; I cannot answer thee ; my word 
Is plighted for thy safety. 

PANCRATIUS. Sacred honor 
Appears upon the scene ; that faded rag 
Upon the standard of humanity. 

Listen to me. Henry, I know thee well ; 
Thou, full of life, wilt link thee to the dying, 
For thou wouldst still believe in fatherland, 

In caste, forefathers’ ashes, and the like ; 

Yet in thy inmost soul thou well forebodest 
Thy brothers’ doom, — to die and be forgotten. 

THe Man.. Is there for thee and thine another fate 7 

Pancratius. Victory and life. I own one only law: 
To this I bow. It is the law by which 
The world revolves in ever higher circles ; 

By this ye are condemned; this cries through me, 

** Ye old, decrepit, full of meat and drink, 

Give place there to the young, the strong, the hungry ! ” 
But yet I thirst to save thee, thee alone. 

Tue Man. Thou and thy pity perish, then, together! 
I, too, know thee, and know thy world. I looked 
At midnight on the pastimes of that rabble 
Upon whose necks thou think’st to raise thyself. 

I saw there earth’s old crimes dressed out afresh, 
Revolving in new dances, but their ends 

The same they were a thousand years ago, — 

Brute pleasure, gold, and blood. Thou wast not there ; 
Thou didst not show thyself among thy children, 

For in thy secret heart thou didst despise them. 

A little time, unless thy reason fail thee, 

Thou shalt despise thyself. Vex me no more. 

Pancratius. My world has not attained its full expansion. 
Granted. It is not yet of giant growth ; 

It has lacked food and comfort. The time comes 
When it shall recognize its own existence, 

And cry aloud, “Iam.” ‘The earth shall have 
No other voice to echo back, ** I am.” 

Tue Man. Hast thou yet more to say ? 

PANCRATIUS. From this young growth 
I foster with my strength shall spring a race, 


| | 
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The last, the noblest, best endowed ; such men 
As hitherto earth hath not seen; her lords 

From pole to pole ; free men indeed. The earth 
Herself shall be one thriving commonwealth, 
One busy workshop, one kind, happy home. 


Long, long ago I read thy inmost soul. 
If thou would reach into infinity, — 
If thou love truth, if thou would seek for her 
With thy whole heart, — art thou indeed a man 
After the model of humanity, 
Not on the pattern of an old wife’s fable, — 
Hear ; reject not the season of salvation. 
The blood that both of us shall shed to-morrow 
Will, the next day, have left no trace behind it. 
For the last time I speak ; if, then, thou art 
The man thou formerly didst show thyself, 
Arise, and leave thy home, and follow me. 
Tue Man. Thou art a younger brother to the Devil. 
[ Rises, and walks up and down. 
Shall these vain dreams become realities ? 
No; Adam died an exile in the desert ; 
We shall not conquer paradise again. 
PancraTivus (aside). 
I *ve laid my finger on his heart, and touched 
The nerve of poetry. 
THE Man. Away, thou dream 
Of human progress, human happiness ! 
Yet once I, too, believed thee. ‘Thou hast conquered ! 
No, it is past. A hundred years ago, 
Two hundred years ago, some friendly compact 
Had yet been possible ; but now — in vain. 
They can exist only by mutual murder ; 
The question now is of a change of races. 
Pancrativs. Alas for the defeated! Waver not. 
Repeat “ Alas !”” —then triumph with the victors. 
Tue Man. Hast thou, then, scanned the ways of Destiny ? 
Has she stood by thee, in the silent midnight, 
At thy tent’s entrance, in a visible form, 
And, stretching forth her giant arms above thee, 
Pronounced a blessing on her favored child ? 
Or hast thou heard her voice in the still noonday, 
While the world slept beneath the sultry heat, 
And thou didst sit alone to meditate, 
That thus thou threat’st me with defeat and death, — 
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Thou, mortal like myself, — slave, like myself, 
Of the first random shot, or lucky sword-thrust ? 
Pancratius. Cheat not thyself with a deceitful hope, 
For I am proof against both steel and lead, 
As long as one of you resists my work. 
What afterward may chance concerns you not. 
[ The clock strikes. 
Time laughs at us. If thou art tired of life, 
Yet save at least thy son. 
Tue Man. His soul is pure, 
It is already saved in heaven. On earth 
His father’s fate be his. 


Pancratius. ‘Thou slave of one idea and its forms, 
Thou pedant knight, thou poet, shame on thee! 
Wax to my fingers are ideas and forms. 
Tue Man. It is in vain; thou canst not understand me. 
Thy fathers lie among the common herd, 
Buried like senseless matter, not like men 
Of strength and soul. [Stretches his hand towards the pictures. 
Look round thee on these forms ; 
The thought of home, of family, of country, 
Is written in the lines upon their brows ; 
A thought the enemy of thee and thine. 
All that has lived and passed away in them 
Now lives anew in me. _ But tell me, thou, 
Where is thy land? At night thy tent is pitched 
Upon the ruins of a stranger’s home, 
At sunrise rolled up to be set elsewhere. 
Thou hast not yet a hearth, thou wilt not find one, 
While yet there shall remain a hundred men 
To cry with me, * Be glory to our fathers ! ” 


Thy evil words but break against their glory, 
As pagan lances broke against their mail. 
Thy slanders fail like to a mad dog’s howlings, 
That runs and foams until he finds his death 
By some road-side. Now it is time indeed 
For thee to quit my roof. Depart in freedom, 
My guest. 
PancraTivs. Farewell to thee till our next meeting 
Upon the ramparts of St. Trinity. 
And then, when shot and powder fail you 
Tue Man. Then 
We meet at our swords’ length. Farewell ! 
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PANCRATIUS. Two eagles ! 
But on thy nest the thunderbolt has burst. 
Crossing this threshold, I bestow the curse 
Due to antiquity ; and I devote 
Thee and thy race to utter extirpation. 


The scene of the fourth and last part of the drama is 
laid in the castle of St. Trinity, in which the remnant of 
the nobility has taken refuge. 

Count Henry, with his band of retainers, has cut his way 
through the camp of the insurgents, and has thrown him- 
self into the beleaguered fortress. He now prepares to un- 
dertake the conduct of the defence. His brother nobles, 
however, far from confiding in his genius and courage, as in 
their last hope of rescue, feel only jealousy of his superiority, 
and already reproach him, in their hearts, with presumption 
in assuming authority over them. In the picture which our 
author gives of the envy and detraction of the besieged no- 
bles, he aims a reproof at that spirit of jealousy and dissen- 
sion which has been the reproach of the Polish aristocracy, 
and the misfortune of their country. 

This failing of the Poles has been the subject of the 
satire of their poets, and the censure of their graver writers, 
from very early times. The ancient historian Dlugosz thus 
comments upon this foible of his countrymen. 


‘Whether it have come down to us as an inheritance from 
our ancestors, or whether some unexplained property in the 
earth or in the air, the severity of the climate, or the unpro- 
pitious influence of the stars, thus works upon their minds, most 
certain is it that the Poles, above all others, are inclinable to 
jealousy and evil-speaking of one another.” 


In a more solemn strain Skarga, the bold and fiery preach- 
er, rebukes the jealousies and dissensions of his country- 
men, and in prophetic denunciations, which have been but 
too mournfully realized, foreshows the destruction which 
awaits the house divided against itself. 


** Not so soon, and not so hopelessly, shall you fall through 
war and invasion, as by your own disunion. Even for this 
disunion watch they who are devising evil against you. The 
neighbouring nations, your enemies, shall cry out,—‘ Euge, euge, 
now hath their foot slipped; now are they no more on their 
guard against us. Let us make haste to devour them.’ And 
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these your dissensions will lead you into bondage wherein your 
liberties shall perish utterly. And it shall be with you as the 
prophet saith: As with the servant, so with his lord; as with 
the people, so with the priest; as with the rich, so with the 
poor ; for ye shall all groan under the hand of your enemy, 
and shall be subject unto them that hate you. 

** Not only shall ye be without a ruler of your blood and 
your choice, but without fatherland and kingdom; banished 
wanderers ; everywhere poor, rejected. Where will ye find 
for you another land, wherein ye shall have such wealth of 
treasures, of prosperity, of glory? Shall another country rise 
up to you and to your sons? Hope it not. Lose ye her, look 
not any more to find a mother.” 


The first scene of the fourth part of the Nieboska Kome- 
dyia introduces us into the chapel of the castle, where the 
nobles and clergy are assembled in solemn conclave. ‘The 
magnates, senators, and high dignitaries sit on either side, 
each under the effigy of some king or hero; behind them 
stands a crowd of the lesser nobility ; the archbishop sits near 
the great altar, a sword across his knees. At the threshold 
stands ‘‘ The Man,” bearing in his hand a standard ; after 
a moment’s pause, he approaches the archbishop, and lays 
the standard at his feet. As he advances, we hear the 
whispered comments of the nobles. 


First Count. See but how loftily he looks about him. 

Seconp Count. He thinks that he has overthrown a world. 

Tuirp Count. Yet has he only made his way by night 
Through the encampment of those wretched peasants. 

First Count. He killed a hundred men and lost two hundred. 
Seconp Count. Let us not suffer them to make him chief. 
Tue Man (kneels before the Archbishop). 

I lay my trophies at thy feet. 
ARCHBISHOP. Gird on 
This sword, once hallowed by St. Florian’s hand. 
Voices. Long live Count Henry! 
ARCHBISHOP. With consent of all, 
We name thee chief of our remaining forces ; 
And with the order of the Holy Cross 
Invest thee as commander in this castle, 
Our last possession. 
A Voice. I do not consent. 
Oruer Voices. Forth with the traitor! Forth !— Long live 
Count Henry! | 
Tue Man. If any person here have aught against me, 
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Let him come forth; not lurk among the crowd. 
[An interval of silence. 
Father, I take this sword ; may God appoint me 
Or, with its aid, to win for you deliverance, 
Or for myself a speedy, timeless grave ! 
Cuorus oF Prizsts. Lord, grant him strength! Grant him thy 
Grant us deliverance from our foes, O Lord! [Holy Spirit! 
Tue Man. All ye who would defend your fathers’ faith, 
Your fathers’ honor, take this solemn oath: 
‘** Hunger and thirst may bring us unto death, — 
Not unto shame, not unto base submission, 
Not to the yielding up the dues of God, 
Or our own rights.”” Swear, all! 
VoIcEs. We swear! We swear! 
[ The Archbishop kneels and raises the cross. All kneel. 
Cuorvus or Priests. Lord, to thy wrath do we devote the 
Lord, to thy wrath do we devote the coward ! [perjured ! 
Lord, to thy wrath do we devote the traitor! 
Voices. We swear! We swear! 
Tue Man. Now will I give you glory ; 
Supplicate God to give you victory. 


The energy and genius of Count Henry have, for a time, 
constrained the turbulent nobles to his will ; his courage and 
fervor have waked in them a temporary enthusiasm. But 
the transient glow soon passes from their spirits, and leaves 
them feeble and pusillanimous as before. Already some of 
them are eager to save their lives on any terms, and talk of 
supplicating the mercy of Pancratius. 


Count (drawing The Man” aside). 
How, then, Count Henry, is all lost ? 
THE Man. Not all; 
If your hearts fa: you not before the hour. 
Count. Before what hour ? 
THe Man. Before the hour of death. 
Baron (draws him to the other side). 
Count, you know something of this dreadful man. 
Is it not possible he might have mercy, — 
Some little mercy, — if we should surrender ? 
THe Man. Such mercy as your fathers never heard of ; — 


The gibbet. 
Baron. Well, we must defend ourselves 
In the best way we can. 
Tue Man. What would the prince ? 
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Prince. A word with you apart, Count Henry. This 
Is well enough before the common people ; 
But now, between ourselves, ’t is evident 
We can hold out no longer. 
Tue Man. Well, what then ? 
Prince. You are our general; it belongs to you 
To arrange the terms. 
Tue Man. Hold ! 
PRINCE. Wherefore so ? 
Tue Man. Your Highness 
Has spoken words that merit death already. 
[ Turns to the crowd. 
To him who even talks of yielding, — death! 
Barons, Princes, Counts. 
Death to the man who talks of yielding! 
ALL. Death ! 


Once more, before the crisis of his fate, Count Henry 
seeks the chamber of his son. We pass again from the 
region of reality, and are led by the blind boy into the in- 
visible world, to listen to the doom pronounced upon the 
last representative of the ancient nobility of Europe. 


Tue Man. Orcio, thou must have heard the shouts, the firing ? 
We made a sally on the enemy. 
Be of good heart; we shall not fall to-day, 
Nor yet to-morrow. 
Orcio. I have heard, my father ; 
But these are not the sounds that reach my heart ; 
They strike the ear, and pass, and are forgotten. 
Far other is the dread that makes me tremble. 
Tue Man. Fear for my life ? 


Orcio. No; for I know thy hour 
Is not yet come. 
Tue Man. We are alone together ; 


The weight has fallen from my soul to-day ; 
Heaped in the valley lie the slaughtered bodies 
Of those I hate. Now tell me all thy thoughts, 
And I will listen to thee as of old, 
In our own home. Come, talk to me, my child. 
Orcio. O, come with me, my father; every night 
A dreadful judgment scene is acted here ! 
[Goes to a door concealed in the wall, and opens it. 
Tue Man. Where wilt thou go? Who told thee of this pas- 
It leads to vaults profoundly dark, where moulder [sage ? 
The bones of victims of past ages. 
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Orcio. Father, 
Where eyes accustomed to the sunlight fail, 
My spirit walks at will. Darkness to darkness. 


(A subterranean vault ; iron gratings, fetters, broken instruments 
of torture, lie on the ground. “ The Man” with a torch, at 
the foot of a block of stone, on which Orcio stands.) 


THe Man. Come down to me, my child. 
Orxcio. O, seest thou not 
Their forms, my father ? hear’st thou not their voices ? 
Tue Man. As silent as the grave; as dark ;— the torch 
Casts its gleam only a few steps before us. 
Orcio. Nearer ;— still nearer ; — ever more distinct. 
One after one glides through the narrow archway, 
And takes his place upon the bench of judgment. 
Tue Man. My sentence is accomplished in thy madness. 
O Orcio, thou wilt take from me my strength 
Now when I need it most! 
Orclo. The pale, stern judges 
Are all assembled for the dreadful trial; 
The shadowy form of the accused glides forward. 
Cuorvus oF Voices. Power has been given to us, once bound 
and tortured, 
Scourged, torn by pincers, wasted by slow poisons ; 
Power has been given to us to bind and torture, 
To judge and to condemn. 


Orcio. The accused! the accused ! 
He wrings his hands! 

Tue Man. Who is it ? 

Orcio. Father! Father! 


A Voice. In thee, the accursed race shall have an end. 

In thee it has collected all its power, 
All its fierce passions, its ungoverned will, 
And its relentless pride, — in thee to perish! 

Cuorus oF Voices. Thou that hast felt nor love nor rever- 
But for thyself and thy own mind’s creations, fence, 
Thou art condemned, — thou art condemned for ever! 

Tue Man. I can see nothing, but I hear beneath me, 

Above me, at my side, deep groans and sighing, 
With threats and curses. 

Orcio. He has raised his head, 
Like thee when thou art angered, — answers them 
With haughty words, as thou in scorn, my father. 

Cuorvus oF Voices. In vain, in vain! For him there is no 
No rescue, or in heaven or on earth ! [ rescue, 
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A Voice. Yet a few days of that vain earthly glory 
Thy fathers robbed from ours, and thou shalt perish, — 
Thou and thy brothers; and your burial 
Shall be, like ours, unblest of funeral rites ; 
Your death unsoothed by tear of friend or kindred, 
Like ours upon this stony bed of sorrow. 
Tue Man. I know you, evil spirits! phantom fires 
Flitting about among angelic giants. [Goes a few steps forward. 
Orcro. O Father, | implore thee, go not there! 
O, by the holy name of Christ, I pray thee ! 
Tue Man. Speak, speak! what seest thou there ? 
Orcio. The form 
Tue Man. Is whose ? 
Orcio. Thy other self; — all pale, — all bound in chains. 
O, now they torture thee! I hear thy shrieks. 
Forgive me, father; mother came to me 
And bade me 
Tue Man. Ha! This, this alone was wanting! 
My own child leads me to the gates of hell! 
Mary, thou unrelenting spirit ! — God! — 
And thou, the other Mary, unto whom 
I have so often prayed ! — Here, then, begin 
The pain, the darkness, of infinity. — 
Back, back to action, — yet, for some short space, 
To strive with men ; and after, — strife eternal ! 
Cuorvus oF Voices (in the distance). 
Thou that hast never loved or reverenced | 
Aught but thyself and thy own intellect, 
Thou art condemned, — thou art condemned for ever! 


The terrors of the invisible world have no more power 
than the actual dangers that press about him, to subdue the 
spirit of Count Henry. He returns to his post ; and, though 
he knows now that the doom of the nobles is sealed, he 
resolves to continue the defence of the place, with all vigor, 
to the last ; and to compel his companions in arms to keep 
the oath by which they have bound themselves to die rather 

| than descend to the ignominy of capitulation with so mean 
| a foe. In the mean time, dissension and insubordination 
) increase within the castle. Provisions fail. The strength 
| and courage of the besieged sink with every moment. At 
| this juncture, an ambassador arrives from the insurgent peo- 
ple, who, having spent several weeks, to no purpose, in the 
siege of the castle, grow impatient, and are ready to assure 
their lives to the besieged, on condition of their surrender. 
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In this envoy we meet once more the worthy ‘‘ Godfather,”’ 
who, having always professed republican principles, joined the 
revolutionary movement at its commencement, and has since 
been hurried along with it. The ambassador is ushered into a 
hall where the chief of the remaining nobility are assembled. 
At the head of the room stands ‘‘ The Man,” resolute and 
pitiless. At his feet kneel old men and children, looking 
up with imploring, eager gaze. Counts and princes stand in 
groups about the room, and discourse apart. Women, with 
wasted, anxious faces, watch the scene. 


Voices. There is yet time ; do not dismiss the envoy. 
GopFATHER. My life has been that of a citizen. 
I pay no heed to thy reproaches, Henry. 
If I have taken on myself this office, 
It is because I know the age we live in, 
And how to estimate its worth. Pancratius 
Is, so to speak, the representative 
THe Man. Out of my sight! [ Aside to Jakob. 
Bring hither a detachment. 
Baron. Count, thou hast been our ruin. 
ANOTHER. We renounce 
Obedience to thee. 
A PRINCcE. We will ourselves 
Arrange with this distinguished citizen 
The terms of the surrender of the castle. 
GopFATHER. Friends, the illustrious man who sent me hither 
Promises you entire security, 
If you will join with him and recognize 
The spirit of the age. 
Some VolicEs. We recognize it. 
Tue Man. When ye chose me, I took a solemn oath 
To die upon these walls, and I will keep it. 
And you shall all of you die here with me. 
You would yet save your lives? Ha! ask your fathers 
Why they oppressed and tyrannized. 
(To a Count.) And thou, 
Wherefore didst thou oppress and grind thy serfs ? 
(To a second.) 
Why didst thou pass away thy youth in gaming 
And foreign travel ? 
( To another.) Thou didst scorn the low, 
And cringe before the great. 
[Stands up and stretches out his arms to the assembly. 
Why all this haste 


| 
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To rush upon dishonor? What allurement 
Hath shame for you, that you thus fondly court it ? 
On, on with me, my friends, and I will lead you 
Where bayonets flash and bullets hail; not there 
Where stands the gibbet and the silent hangman, 
Holding the halter twisted for your necks. 
Some Voices. The Count says well. Let us to arms! 


Voices oF WomEN. Our children ! 
ANOTHER Voice. Not even a crumb of bread. 
Many Voices. We must surrender. 


The terms! the terms! 


At this moment Jakéb returns with the detachment of sol- 
diers for whom he had been sent by Count Henry. 


Tue MAn (goes up to the Godfather and seizes him). 


‘Inviolable person of the herald, 


Forth from my sight, and hide that silver head 
Under the tents of Jews and shoemakers, 
Before I dye its white hairs in thy blood. 
[ Jakéb enters with a detachment of .armed men. 
Here, take your aim at this old dotard’s brow, 
Seamed with the furrows of a useless learning. 
Aim at this cap of liberty that trembles 


Before my breath, upon this brainless head. 
[ The Godfather escapes. 


Aut. Bind him and give him over to Pancratius. 


‘¢ The Man” turns to the common soldiers, his own re- 
tainers, and, passing from man to man, recalls to them the 
kindness they have received from him, the dangers they have 
shared with him. With one accord they shout, ‘‘ Long live 
Count Henry ! ” 

‘¢ The Man ”’ returns to the battlements, and the defence 
is again conducted with the same vigor as if there yet re- 
mained to the besieged any hope of rescue. The foe is 
once more driven back discomfited. But at length the am- 
munition fails, and there is nothing left but to wait for the 
storming of the castle, and resist the assailants hand to hand. 
‘¢ ‘The Man” sends his trusty servant Jakéb to bring him his 
son, that he may yet once more embrace him. Leaning 
upon a sconce, he awaits the return of Jakéb. 


Tue Man. The smoke of battle dims my eyes. The valley 
Now heaves, and now is sinking ; the rocks split, 
7 * 
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Cross at a hundred angles; and my thoughts, 
Too, follow a strange course. — To be a man, 
O, it is nothing worth ; to be an angel 

Is nothing worth ; the chief of the archangels, 
After a few short ages of existence, 

As we, after a few short years, was weary, 
And thirsted in his soul for higher power. 

We must be God or nothing. 


He orders Jakéb, who enters with his son, to take some 
men with him, and, going through the castle, to drive all he 
meets to the walls. 


THe Man. Come here, my son, and lay thy hand in mine, 
And let me press my lips upon thy brow ; 
Thy mother’s forehead was thus white and soft. 
Orcio. I heard her voice to-day, before thy soldiers 
Took to their arms ; her words flowed soft as perfume. 
She said, ‘‘ This evening thou shalt be with me.” 
Tue Man. Made she no mention of my name? 
She said, 
‘*¢ Mv son shall be with me to-day, at evening.” 
Tue Man. Shall my strength fail me at my journey’s end ? 
Not so, O God! Yet a short while of daring, 
I am thy prisoner through eternity. 
My child, forgive me that I gave thee life. 
We shall be parted. Dost thou know how widely ? 
Orcio. Hold me, my father; do not let me go. 
I will draw thee with me. 
Tue Man. Our paths divide. 
Among the heavenly choirs forget thy father. 
Cast me not down even a drop of dew 
From thy blest height. Orcio! my son! my son! 
Orciu. What are these cries ? —I tremble ; — ever louder ; — 
Still nearer, — nearer. Musketry and cannon. — 
Now the predicted hour draws near to us. 


Tue Man. My son, I would that this embrace might bind us 
For ever, but my lot is cast elsewhere. 
‘ [ Orcio falls, struck by a bullet. 
Voice ( from above). 
Hither, pure spirit! Come to me, my son! 
Tue Man (holds the blade of his sword to the mouth of Orcio). 
Clear as before ; both breath and life are fled. 
On there! ‘They are within our swords’ reach. On! — 
Down to the abyss, ye sons of liberty ! 
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The next scene presents us with another part of the forti- 
fications. Jakéb lies stretched out upon the wall, dying. 
‘¢ The Man”? rushes in, covered with blood, and receives the 
last breath, and, with the last breath, the curses, of the dying 
soldier. He casts his sword from him. 


Tue Man. I need thee now no more. My men are dead, 
And those mean wretches kneel before the conqueror, 
And howl for mercy. [Looks about him. 
They come not this way. 
There is yet time; I will rest here awhile. 
Now they are entering the northern tower ; 
Ha! the new people in the northern tower ! 
Now they are seeking Henry. I am here; 
But not by you will I be tried and sentenced ; 
I go before the judgment-seat of God. 
[ Stands upon a Fragnent of rock that overhangs the precipice. 
I see it black, like a vast sea of darkness, 
Flowing towards me, my eternity. 
No shore ; no islands; in the centre, God,— 
A sun, that, ever burning, ever glowing, 
Gives yet no light. [Goes a step farther forward, 
They come !— O Poetry! 
Be thou accursed, as I shall be, for ever ! 
Arms, pierce these waves ! [Springs from the rock. 


With Henry dies the cause of the noble. The feeble 
remnant of the aristocrats are driven before the triumphant 
mob into the court-yard of the castle, there to receive their 
doom at the hands of the relentless Pancratius. 


Pancratius. Thy name? 
Count. Is Christopher of Volsagunia. 
Pancrativs. For the last time thou hast pronounced it.—Thine ? 
Prince. Ladislaus, lord of Czarnolas. 
PANcRATIUS. Pass on. 
For the last time thou hast pronounced it. — Thine ? 
Baron. My name is Theodore of Godalberg. 
PancraTius. Cancelled henceforth. Pass on. 
LeonarpD. How many are there still ? 
PANCRATIUS. Take them all hence. 
Let their blood flow, a warning to the world. 


The worthy Godfather, presuming on his early services in 
the cause of republicanism, ventures to stand forth as inter- 
cessor for his former friends. 


he | 
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GODFATHER. I stand as mediator 
Between thee and thy prisoners, this band 
Of worthy citizens, who placed the keys 
Of this strong fortress of St. Trinity, 
Great leader, in thy honorable hands. 
Pancrativs. Peace! I know not of any mediator 
Between me and the conquered. Thou thyself 
See to the execution of their sentence. 
GopFaTHER. My life has been that of a citizen ; 
Of this the proofs are neither few nor small. 
But when I joined myself to you, it was not 
That I might be the butcher of my brothers. 
Pancratius. Away with the old pedant! let him follow 
The same road with his brothers. 


Pancratius demands of all tidings of Count Henry ; and 
promises his life to any one of the condemned aristocrats 
who can point out his place of concealment, or give assur- 
ance of his death. ‘They can only reply, that they saw him 
fighting till the last moment that resistance was possible, and 
then suddenly lost sight of him. A detachment of soldiers 
enters from the walls. Pancratius demands of their leader 
if he has gathered news of the former commander of the 
castle. 


LEADER OF THE DETACHMENT. Citizen chief, I acted 
Under command of General Bianchetti ; 
As we approached the entrance of the castle, 
In the direction of the western sconces, 
At the third turning of the bastion, 
I saw a man standing, unarmed and wounded, 
Beside another body ; I gave orders 
To quicken step, that we might seize upon him ; 
But ere we reached him, he went down still lower, 
Stood for an instant on a tottering rock, 
And cast about him a wild, hurried look ; 
Then, stretching up his arms as one who dives, 
Threw himself forward with his utmost force. 
All of us heard the sound, as of a body 
Dashing against the rocks. <A few steps off, 
We found this sabre. 

PANCRATIUS. Blood upon the hilt. 
Here the heraldic bearings of his house. — 
Henry alone of you has kept his word. 
Glory to him, — to you the guillotine. 
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[ place in your hands, General Bianchetti, 
The charge of the dismantling of the fortress, 
And the fulfilment of the sentence. — Leonard ! 
[Goes up on to the bastion with Leonard. 
Lronarp. After so many anxious, sleepless nights, 
Master, thou hast great need of rest ; fatigue 
And care are stamped upon thy features. 
PANCRATIUS. Boy, 
The time is not yet come for me to rest ; 
With their last breath but half my work is finished. 
Behold these plains, look on these rocky masses, 
That stand between me and my thought. These hills 
Must be cut through, these lakes must be united, 
And the land portioned out among the people ; 
That doubly so much life may fill these plains, 
As death now lies on them. ‘Thus and thus only 
This work of desolation is atoned for. 
Leonarp. The God of liberty will grant us strength. 


For the first time the name of God has for the heart of 
Pancratius a meaning and a terror. 


Pancratius. Speak’st thou of God ? ’T is slippery here with 


[blood. 
LEONARD. Master, thou turnest pale. 
Pancratius. Seest thou ? — On high, on high! 
LEONARD. Above the cliff 


A cloud hangs, gilded by the setting sun. 

Pancratius. A dreadful sign burns on it. 

LEONARD. Lean on me. 
Master, thy cheek is every moment paler. 

Pancrativs. A million heard my voice. Where are my people ? 

LeonarD. Dost thou not hear their shouts? They call on thee. 
They wait for thee. O, turn away thy gaze ! 
Upon that rock thine eye will set in death. 

Pancratius. He stands immovable. Three nails; three stars! 

Leonarp. Who is it, master ? 

PANCRATIUS. Galilee, vicisti ! 

[ Falls into the arms of Leonard, and dies. 


It is in this closing scene of the career of Pancratius, that 
the moral, the leading idea of the piece, is at once disclosed 
tous. In these dying words of the apostate emperor, — Gal- 
ilwe, vicisti,* — we read the final ascendency of the faith of 


* These words are attributed to the Emperor Julian. 
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Christ. Yet far different the triumph of the cross upon the 
field of battle over the fallen emperor, and the victory which, 
in the idea of the Christian poet, Christ wins in the humbled 
bosom of the baffled reformer of the world. The pagan saw 
in his defeat the manifest signs of the power of the Divinity 
he had assailed ; but over the skeptic of the age of reason 
Christianity gains no outward, sensible triumph. The visible 


church has fallen before him ; its ministers, its altars, have 


vanished at his fiat. It is in the hour of his victory that he 
is struck down by an invisible arm. It is when his genius 
has conducted all his projects to the very point of fulfilment, 
that the conviction of their nullity is forced upon him. The 
punishment of the confident, unscrupulous leader of the 
people is the just and fitting one. Not cruel by nature, 
never sharing for an instant the fierce passions of the mob he 
controlled, he has walked calm and inflexible through his 
career of blood and ruin, his eye fixed upon the point when, 
this preparatory work accomplished, his all-controlling intel- 
lect shall reorganize the materials of the social fabric, and 
build up a new system upon the foundation of reason and 
equal justice. But this work is taken from his hands. He 
finds that he has been destined only to the office of the de- 
stroyer ; of the work of restoration he is unworthy. 

Yet is the judgment which falls on this man of common 
mould less fearful than the doom which visits him on whom 
God had laid the most sacred of his gifts. The noble, the 
man of genius, he whose eyes had been opened to see the 
higher light, whose lips had been touched with a coal from 
the altar, but who had turned his gaze from heaven, who had 
refused to bear the messages of inspiration, dies obstinate and 
defying. The man of coarser senses has not seen the light, 
but he has not closed his eyes against it ; he has not known 
truth, but he has not defied it. It is in his dying hour that 
Heaven first offers him its grace. In the recognition of his 
errors he finds both his punishment and his pardon. In the 
instant of his prostration his former career passes before him, 
with all its crimes, its mistakes. He knows now that peace 
springs not from strife ; that mercy and equity are not born 
of violence and revenge. Confident in strength and in wis- 
dom, he has dared to arrogate to himself the office of dis- 
penser of destinies ; he would thrust himself, unbidden, into 
the counsels of Providence ; — now, in his new humility, he 
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owns that there is a power greater than that of a mighty in- 
tellect urged by a resolute will ; he feels that, though the 
strong of head and arm, the stern of purpose, the violent in 
action, be mighty in their day, yet such are not the instru- 
ments by which God works out his highest ends ; that though 
it be heroic to resist and to strive, it is greater yet to sufter 
and to wait. It is by his wounds that he recognizes the Re- 
deemer : — ** Trzy gwozdzie, trzy gwiazdy.”’ 

Thus pass from the scene the obstinate champion of the 
Past, the confident man of the Present ; heroes of a’ tragedy 
to be acted on another continent, in another time. Yet, as 
these visionary forms, called from the future of a distant 
land, glide by us, they pass not without a sign of monition. 
Not on the serf-tilled fields of the elder world alone is the 
battle fought between established prerogative and yet unrec- 
ognized claim. Wherever man has lived and is to live, there 
the memories of the past and the hopes of the future will 
sometimes come in conflict. Neither are these memories to 
be cherished with superstitious worship, nor with regardless 
impetuosity are these hopes to be pursued. Linked, period 
with period, as child and parent, are the successive stages of 
earth’s history. We hold not from the past only its errors 
and its abuses ; the high and noble thought, the generous as- 
piration, these also are its legacies, the fruit of its toil, its 
sacrifice, its pain. Let, then, the present lay a courageous 
but a reverent hand upon the relics of the dead time, and let 
the closing era cheer on its way, or check but with kind] 
counsel, the eager youthful age that presses forward, to be 
itself a past to the yet unborn aspirants for another future. 

The faith that the Christian poet would inculcate is faith 
in the power of love and of patience. Yet no inactive love, 
no sluggish patience. ‘To every man upon God’s earth it is 
given to work for the coming of his kingdom. But let those 
who would labor for God labor godlike. Let them forbear 
the unwise zeal, the hot impatience, of those who would sow 
the seed and reap the harvest within the hour ; unmindful 
that through long days and nights the sun must warm, the 
dews must water, before the humblest plant can struggle into 
life. The true reformer deems not with these. He has 
marked how slowly, and with what patience, even the All- 
powerful works out his ends. Reverently, then, and with a 
patient hope, he trusts to the earth’s bosom the seed of the 
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future tree, careless that his eye shall not rest on its matu- 
rity ; faithful that, when he shall have gone hence, the powers 
of nature will yet do their work on it. Great and noble is 
this lofty calm, this holy trustfulness ; — how nobler than the 
fiery zeal, the impetuous rage, with which the lesser spirits of 
the earth rush on to battle with its ill and error. These, 
also, have, under God’s providence, their office ; but it is as 
that of the tempest and the lightning, not of the genial rain 
and quickening sunshine. These, too, have their reward ; 
they shall be noted in their time ; for a season the world 
shall count them with its doers of great deeds. Vainly may 
such, earth’s heroes of a day, aspire to stand among those 
chosen ones called to be fellow-workers with the Eternal. 


Art. III. —1. Shakspeare’s Plays, with his Life.  Il- 
lustrated with many hundred Wood-cuts, executed 
H. W. Hewet, after Designs by Henry Meadows, Har- 
vey, and others. Edited by Gutian C. VERPLANCK, 
LL. D., with Critical Introductions, Notes, etc., Orig- 
inal and Selected. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

2. Lectures on Shakspeare. By H. N. Hupson. New 
York: Baker & Scribner. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tuose who consider the science of criticism nothing 
more than a collection of arbitrary rules, and the art of 
criticism but their dexterous or declamatory application, re- 
joice in a system of admirable simplicity and barren results. 
It has the advantage of judging every thing and accounting 
for nothing, thus gratifying the pride of intellect without en- 
joining any intellectual exertion. By a steady adherence to 
its doctrines, a dunce may exalt himself to a pinnacle of 
judgment, from which the first authors of the world appear 
as splendid madmen, whose enormous writhings and contor- 
tions, as they occasionally blunder into grace and grandeur 
of motion, show an undisciplined strength, which would, if 
subjected to rule, produce great effects. A Bond-Street 
exquisite complacently surveying a thunder-scarred Titan 
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through an opera-glass is but a type of a Grub-Street critic, 
measuring a Milton or a Shakspeare with his three-foot 
rule. 

But the golden period of this kind of criticism, when 
mediocrity sat cross-legged on the body of genius, and sagely 
delivered its oracular nonentities, has happily passed away. 
The fat bishop of the elder time, who discovered that the 
Paradise Lost was a licentious and blasphemous poem, and 
the lean authorling who first informed the world that Shak- 
speare was an inspired idiot, have both departed into the 
void inane. The period has gone by when France could 
dismiss Shakspeare from the company of Corneille and 
Racine as a clever barbarian, or England herself rate him 
as a sort of miraculous monstrosity, neither so elegant as 
Waller nor so correct as Mr. Pope. ‘The old antithesis 
between genius and judgment, taste and creative power, 
which has sparkled and rung in so many glittering sentences, 
has now lost most of its point, and is enjoyed only as a 
gem from the antique. It is no longer the fashion for beauty 
to be tested by elegance, or truth by mechanical correctness, 
or nature by convention, or art by artifice. Mr. Prettyman, 
with his conceited lisp, and Sir Artegal’s Talus, with his 
iron flail, have both been banished from the gardens of the 
Hesperides. 

This substitution of a philosophy of criticism for an anar- 
chy of dogmas is especially seen in the recent editions of 
Shakspeare. Fifty years ago, he was compared, in refer- 
ence to his commentators, to Actzon hunted to death by his 
own dogs. But the present generation has witnessed a 
marked change in the spirit and principles of the criticism 
by which he has been tried. Could all those Sir Francis 
Wrongheads of the last century, who undertook to patronize 
Shakspeare as a wild, unregulated genius, and kindly volun- 
teered their praise on the score of his great faults being 
balanced by great beauties, suddenly start up in the present 
age, we may well imagine with what a stare of blank amaze- 
ment they would observe his elevation to the throne of art. 
It might reasonably be supposed that old John Dennis and 
Mr. Rymer would retire in disgust to their tombs, rather 
than accept the boon of life in a generation devoted to so 
Egyptian an adoration of deformities. The difference be- 
tween an old critic picking flaws in Shakspeare’s expression 
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of passion, and a modern critic raving about the artistic 
significance of Shakspeare’s puns, indicates the extremes of 
criticism through which the ‘‘ myriad-minded”’ poet has 
passed. At present, there appears to be no danger that 
his intellectual supremacy will be questioned. ‘The antiquary 
who ventures to stammer a little in the old jargon is quietly 
dropped by good society ; the sciolist who blurts out a blunt 
objection is vehemently hissed into non-existence. Schle- 
gel’s prediction, that Shakspeare’s fame for centuries to come 
would ‘‘ continue to gather strength, like an Alpine ava- 
lanche, at every moment of its progress,’ seems to be in the 
process of verification ; for with every new edition and criti- 
cism the giant dilates into larger and larger dimensions. He 
has invaded France; he has conquered Germany. The 
principalities and powers of literature find no safety but in 
the acknowledgment of his supremacy. ‘To the old repub- 
lic of letters he comes as the intellectual Cesar, who is to 
establish a universal dominion. ‘The different orders of the 
literary state, far from opposing his pretensions, are engaged 
in hymning his divinity. Here and there some lean Cassius 
mutters treason against the god, complains that he bestrides 
the world like a Colossus, and leaves other poets little to do 
but peep about for dishonorable graves ; but all peevish ex- 
ceptions are drowned in the universal shout which lifts his 
name to the skies. 
‘* Nothing can cover his high fame but heaven, 


No monuments set off his memories 
But the eternal substance of his greatness.”’ 


This idolatry of Shakspeare is partly the cause and partly 
the effect of a new school of criticism, which assumes to 
judge works of art after a new code of principles. The 
mistake which the old order of critics made consisted in 
overlooking the doctrine of vital powers. ‘I'hey judged the 
‘form of Shakspeare’s works by certain external rules, before 
they had interpreted the inward life which shaped the form. 
Shakspeare’s genius was always felt as supreme above oth- 
ers, because its reality and force could not be resisted ; but 
the criticism which should have made it understood as well 
as felt, which should have accounted for its effects, pursued 
exactly the opposite course. Instead of attempting to trans- 
late it to the understanding by evolving its principles, it 
placed it in antagonism to certain notions in the understand- 
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ing, which were unfounded in the nature of things. Because 
genius has its own laws, it is not therefore to be considered 
lawless ; ; yet such was the judgment passed upon Shak- 
speare’s genius by men who, substituting dogmatism for analy- 
sis, did not possess the first requisite of a critic, that of un- 
derstanding the thing criticized. ‘The consequence was an) 
absurd opposition between judgment and feeling, taste and/ 
genius. Men were compelled to admire what they were, 
taught to condemn. We perceive the effect of this even 
in a man of such comprehensive sympathies as Dryden. 
Nothing can be more contemptible than Dryden’s Criticism 
on Shakspeare’s art; yet when he abandoned his rules and | 
trusted to his own conceptions of excellence, when he ceased | | 
to judge as a critic and spoke as a poet, nothing can excel 
the warmth or the accuracy of his rhapsodies. Eliminate 
from his celebrated passage on Shakspeare every term which 
may be called critjcal, and there is nothing in English litera- 
ture, from Ben J Kon to Coleridge, which contains so true | 
a representation of Shakspeare’s mind. | 
Now the critical revolution which has taken place in the | 
present century does not pretend so much to increase our sym- | 
pathy with Shakspeare as to increase our knowledge of him ; | 
and accordingly we perceive its influence not merely in the 
opinions of men of imagination and sensibility, but in those | 
of critics chiefly distinguished for sense and understanding. _ 
The revolution, being one of principles, has affected the ~ 
judgments of writers who bear, in mind and character, the 
same relative position to the present period which the .old 
critics bore to their time. It would be unjust to compare | 
Schlegel and Coleridge with Johnson and 4 oe as indi- | 
cating a change in the general scope and spirit of literary | 
judgments ; but if we compare Johnson with Hallam, we are 
still conscious of a great and essential difference, — a differ- 
ence not so much in the faculties employed as in the prin- 
ciples by which they are guided. ‘This is so true, that the 
meaning of judgment and taste, so far as the results obtained 
by their exercise are concerned, has completely altered. 
When Dr. Johnson said of Cymbeline, that to notice its 
defects and improbabilities in detail were ‘‘to waste criti- 
cism on unresisting imbecility,” he proved himself a person 
of great judgment, according to the principles of the eigh- 
teenth century ; but a man who hazarded such an opinion 
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now would be set down, we will not say as an ignoramus, 
but as one whose taste was under the dominion of individual 
caprice, and whose judgment was wholly deficient in cor- 
rectness. 

‘The two works named at the head of the present article, 
Mr. Verplanck’s edition of Shakspeare and Mr. Hudson’s 
Lectures, are a fair indication of the progress which criticism 
has made within a century. Neither could have been pro- 
duced fifty years ago, for the materials were wanting. Mr. 
Verplanck had the wide field of English antiquarian, verbal, 
and esthetical criticism open to him, and he has swept over 
the whole domain. He has especially availed himself of the 
researches of the various commentators, without, however, 
adopting their insufferable prolixity of statement. His edition, 
though it has the character of a rifacimento, still combines 
a greater number of positive merits, and is calculated for 
a wider variety of readers, than any with which we are ac- 
quainted ; but it is so in virtue of the Pimment the editor 
has evinced in selecting the peculiar excellences of many 
editions, and in avoiding the peculiar faults of each. He 
had at his command a singularly rich collection of materials, 
embodying the results of a century of research, and con- 
taining the separate items of a good edition floating about 
in an ocean of words. ‘There was, therefore, a constant 
strain upon his judgment and taste in the mere task of selec- 
tion and compression. Antiquarians and commentators are 
apt unconsciously to rate their discoveries and illustrations 
as of more value than the things to which they refer ; and 
Shakspeare especially has been sacrificed by a class of lynx- 
eyed dogmatists, always quarrelling among themselves, and 
each claiming for the morsels of useful knowledge he has 
contributed a ludicrous importance. 

Mr. Verplanck has shown much strength and catholicity 
of mind in not being embarrassed by the varying opinions 
of this army of acute triflers, at the same time that he has 
largely availed himself of their labors. In the notes to each 
play ; in tracing out the sources, historical and romantic, 
of the plots ; in the bibliographical discussion as to the order 
in which the plays were printed, he blends his own learning 
very gracefully with what he has condensed from others. 
The text appears to be the portion of the work on which 
he has expended the greatest care, and is the result of a 
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most cautious comparison, word by word, of the original 
quarto editions of the various plays with the original folio 
published by Heminge and Condell, and of both with the 
editions of Malone, Collier, and Knight. Though, from the 
nature of the case, the text of no one editor can be so per- 
fect as to settle all disputes regarding particular passages, 
we think it must be conceded to Mr. Verplanck that he has 
executed this difficult and delicate task with a great deal of 
acuteness and sagacity, and displayed a much clearer insight 
into the spirit and form of Shakspeare’s style than a large 
majority of those who have undertaken the drudgery of its 
arrangement. 

But it is as a critic, rather than as an editor, that Mr. Ver- | 
planck claims our attention here. His introductions to the #~ 
plays are really additions to the higher Shakspearian criti- 
cism, not so much for any peculiar felicity in the analysis of 
character, as in the view, partly bibliographical, partly phil- 
osophical, which he takes of the gradual development of 
Shakspeare’s mind, and the different stages of its growth. 
It is the first connected attempt to trace out Shakspeare’s » 
intellectual history and character, gathering, to use Mr. Ver- 
planck’s own words, ‘‘ from various, and sometimes slight 
and circumstantial, or collateral, points of testimony, the 
order and succession of his works, assigning, so far as 
possible, each one to its probable epoch, noting the vari- 
ations or differences of style and of versification between 
them, and in some cases (as in Romeo and Juliet, Henry 
Fifth, and Hamlet), the alterations and improvements of the 
same ‘play by the author himself, in the progress of his taste 
and experience ; thus following out, through each successive 
change, the luxuriant growth of his poetic faculty and his 
comic power, and finally, the still nobler expansion of the 
moral wisdom, the majestic contemplation, the terrible ener- 
gy, the matchless fusion of the impassioned with the philo- 
sophical, that distinguished the matured mind of the author 
of Hamlet, of Lear, and of Macbeth.”’ In this portion of 
his labors, Mr. Verplanck has shown a solidity and inde- 
pendence of judgment, and a power of clearly appreciating 
almost every opinion from which he dissents, which give to 
his own views the fairness and weight of judicial decisions. 
His defects as a critic are principally those which come 
from the absence in part of sensitive sympathies and of the 
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ower of sharp, minute, exhaustive analysis. He is of the 
school of Hallam, a school in which judgment and gener- 
alization rule with such despotic control, that the heart and 
imagination hardly have fair play, and strongly marked indi- 
vidualities too often subside into correct generalities. 

Before hazarding any remarks on Mr. Hudson’s striking 
Lectures, it may not be out of place to refer to a few of 
the philosophical critics who have preceded him, in order 
that his station among them may be calculated with some 
degree of accuracy. After a careful perusal of his work, 
we have been forced to the conclusion, that, in spite of its 
faults, there is no single critical production on Shakspeare 
which equals it in completeness and force of thought in the 
examination of individual characters. It is a work which no 
person could have written without devoting himself with rare 
constancy to one object, and without availing himself to 
some extent of the labors of his predecessors in the same 
department of thought. The materials for a critical view 
of Shakspeare are widely scattered. Almost every eminent 
poet and critic of Germany and England has, within the last 
half-century, recorded his impressions of the world’s master 
mind ; and perhaps in the stray observations of Goethe we 
have glances into the nature of Shakspeare’s genius as pro- 
found and accurate as ever were won by the intensest toil 
of inspection. Hallam, Carlyle, Campbell, and many others, 
have presented striking criti¢isms on the plays, or thrown out 
valuable suggestions respecting the characters, in works not 
exclusively devoted to Shakspeare. Hazlitt, Mrs. Jameson, 
and Ulrici have produced separate volumes on the subject. 
Of the professed critics, however, Schlegel and Coleridge, 
as they are first in point of time, appear to us first in respect 
to excellence. ‘They were, to a great extent, the origina- 
tors of the school of philosophical criticism, and we find in 
them a systematic statement of its principles, in their appli- 
cation to all forms of imaginative literature. 

The history of the variations of criticism with regard to 
Shakspeare would involve a consideration of all critical the- 
ories, from those founded on individual impressions to those 
based on an observation of the essential laws of mental growth 
and production. These two extremes of criticism, as differ- 
ent as subject and object, are often confounded, —a work 
of art as it affects a particular mind being commonly a con- 
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vertible phrase for a work of art as it is in itself. The 
middle ground between the two has most obtained among 
those who are called men of culture. This consists in test- 
ing the value of all works of art by their conformity to cer- 
tain rules generalized from the productions of a particular 
school, — as if the romantic drama, as seen in Shakspeare, 
should be judged by the principles of the classic drama, as 
seen in Sophocles. It is evident, we think, that if criticism 
be a science, if it assume to convey any real knowledge, 
it deals not with individual impressions or arbitrary rules, 
but with laws ; and its progress will be determined by its 
success in employing a right method to discover the laws 
of the objects to which it refers. As the philosopher is 
content to investigate and establish the laws of the human 
mind and the phenomena of nature, leaving to the skeptic or 
the idealist the luxury of denying their existence or supplying 
better from his own resources, so the critic is bound to pur- 
sue a similar method with regard to a work of art, and to 
interpret, if he can, its inward meaning and significance. 
This, at least, is the process in all other sciences. If a 
plant, insect, fish, or other animal, is to undergo a scientific 
examination, a savan is not welcomed with a shower of 
honorary degrees because he has felicitously ridiculed its 
external form, or shown its want of agreement with some 
other natural object, but because he has investigated its in- 
ward mechanism, indicated its purpose, and shown that its 
form is physiognomical of its peculiar life. Now we think 
that Hamlet and Lear are as worthy of this tolerant treatment 
as a bird or a fish; at least, we are confident that no scien- 
tific knowledge of either can be obtained in any other way. 
Because the principle implies that a true creation of the in- 
tellect has thus an independent existence and merit of its 
own, and is to be judged by its own laws, or its own fitness 
to serve the purposes of its creation, it does not thence 
follow, that its relative merit, as compared with other works 
of art, is altogether put beyond the jurisdiction of criticism. 
Because a rose may be considered a finer flower than a 
violet, we are not bound to test the beauty of one by its 
agreement with the other. At least, in regard to the pro- 
ductions of the intellect, there can be no accurate classifica- 
tion, no settlement of their position in the sliding scale of 
excellence or greatness, without understanding the spirit and 
life of each. 
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Now the great merit of Schlegel consisted in discarding 
from his system all quibbles respecting superficial differences 
in the form of works of genius, and looking directly at the 
inward life which animated and shaped the form. His view 
of Shakspeare, which did so much to revolutionize the tone 
of English criticism, is contained in his Lectures on Dra- 
matic Art and Literature, delivered in Vienna in the spring 
of 1808. Had he written nothing else, this work would be 
sufficient to place him among the greatest critics of the 
world. It not only develops a system of principles of un- 
common reach and depth, but contains a review of the 
dramatists and dramatic literature of Greece, Rome, France, 
Italy, England, Spain, and Germany, grappling sturdily with 
all the vexed questions of dramatic art which start up in 
each stage of the inquiry. Almost for the first time, we find, 
in his work, a critic who profoundly appreciates at once the 
drama of Greece, England, and Spain, and does it in virtue 
of following out the central principle of a comprehensive 
critical system. Sweeping over the whole field of dramatic 
literature, he detects, in the variety of its kinds, in its metemp- 
sychosis through various forms, the true character of each pe- 
riod of its development, and considers the genius of each pe- 
riod in relation to the materials it assimilated and the pur- 
poses it served. He is an ardent and intelligent admirer of 
/Eschylus and Sophocles, and for that very reason contemns 
all attempts to reproduce them in other ages. As he really 
understands the great Greek dramatists, he sees the excel- 
lence of Shakspeare and Calderon in their departure from 
the Greek models. Starting with a distinct idea of the 
difference between mechanical regularity and organic form, 
he is at once a remorseless critic of mediocrity and an inter- 
pretative critic of genius ; for by demanding that a work of 
art, however modest its pretensions, shall be an organic 
whole with a central principle of life, he discards from 
his sympathies the productions of the most accomplished 
artisans of letters, and the most ingenious combinations of 
inanimate parts. His work is the first attempt at viewing 


‘the dramatic literature of the world under the light of a prin- 


ciple broad enough to include every variety of intellectual 
excellence, and overlooking nothing informed with a living 
soul. 

Had the author been entirely free from individual bias, 
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and had he possessed also the faculty of contracting his 
vision with as much facility as he dilated it, his work would 
hardly have left much for later critics to perform ; but we 
perceive, here and there, the effect upon his mind of the 
literary controversies in which he had been engaged, and 
some of his individual judgments are contrary to the catho- 
licity of his principles. Besides, as his comprehensiveness 
was not accompanied by corresponding acuteness, he not 
unfrequently becomes the dupe of his own refinements, es- 
pecially in criticizing the details of a work of art; for we 
imagine a truly acute man is not so likely to be deceived 
in a criticism of particulars, as a comprehensive one is in 
affecting subtilty in order to bring the details of a thing into 
harmony with his general conception. In Schlegel’s cele- 
brated view of Shakspeare’s mind and art, we perceive the 
influence of this defect. Nothing can be more lucid than 
his exposition of the general character and scope of Shak- 
speare’s genius, and of the principles by which it should be 
judged ; but, when he comes to review the particular plays, 
his very determination to find excellence in every thing often 
leads to his missing the greatest excellence. He is so occu- 
pied in tracing out the main design of the piece, and ex- 
hibiting the pervading unity through all the variety of parts, 
that he comparatively overlooks the ‘* characterization.” 
Now the fundamental idea, the ultimate principle, the sty] 
root, of one of Shakspeare’s plays can be reached only by 
an intense conception or exhaustive analysis of the charac-. 
ters, for these give to the main design its peculiar Shakspear- | 
ian coloring and significance ; and to exhibit the dependence 
of the parts on the main design, without fully appreciating 
the parts, results in reducing the whole to something little 
above commonplace. Every attempt to follow a purely 
synthetic process in an exposition of Shakspeare’s plays 
has been a failure, because it requires a mind capable of 
reproducing Shakspeare’s own conceptions, and grasping 
with one effort of imagination a Shakspearian whole. To 
exhibit a tragedy like that of Hamlet as it grew up in the 
creator’s mind, indicating the exact period when the differ- 
ent characters necessarily branched off from the trunk in 
obedience to the law at its root, would seem to require a 
genius such as has not yet taken criticism for a vocation. 
Goethe seems to have had some inward idea of the secret 
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of Shakspeare’s processes, but the scattered observations 
in which he hinted his knowledge are but stammering expres- 
sions of his conception. 

It is curious that Coleridge, if we may believe his own 
statement of the matter, in a series of lectures on Shak- 
speare, anticipated Schlegel in all his leading principles 
of criticism, and applied them, in a similar manner, to the 
interpretation of ancient and modern art. When he first de- 
livered his lectures, he says he was laughed at as an utterer 
of startling paradoxes ; but on the publication of Schlegel’s 
work, he affirms that the laughers changed their tone, and 
berated him as a plagiarist. Coleridge’s lectures we know 
only through the fragments published in his Literary Re- 
mains ; but they were originally attended by some six hun- 
dred people, and accordingly there were abundant witnesses, 
if they had ever given in their evidence, to testify to his 
originality. The leading merit of Schlegel, as we have 
already said, is rather in breadth of view than in any sur- 
passing felicity of individual criticism ; and in regard to 
Shakspeare, we think him inferior to Coleridge in strong and 
vivid conception, and in the power of stamping a deep im- 


_ pression of a character or incident upon the mind, through 
_ modes of expression which only a poet can command. With 


all his wilfulness and vagaries, Coleridge possessed, as a 


critic, not only grand glimpses of the inmost spirit of a work 


of art, but a remarkable faculty of intellectual analysis ; and 
as he had made Shakspeare and his creations the subject of 
profound and contemplative study, he was eminently calcu- 
lated for the office of his interpreter, both to the understand- 
ing and the imagination of his countrymen. But he lacked 
the talent of writing clearly in prose. A series of concep- 
tions as they stood in his mind never found adequate expres- 
sion on his page. He has sentences of wonderful beauty, 
distinctness, and force, embodying separate thoughts of the 
greatest originality and depth ; but there is little connection 
or orderly arrangement of matter in his prose works. He 
offends against the first principle of his own critical code, 
being essentially a writer of parts, not of wholes, of frag- 
ments, not of systems. In respect to principles, he is prob- 
ably the first_critic-of the century.;.1n respect to criticisms, 
he occupies a-much lower rank. His fragments on Shak- 
speare are of great value, but their value consists chiefly in 
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their suggestiveness, in the bright hints they have afforded 
to those who have had the sagacity to plant them in their own 
| minds, and allow them to germinate. 
| Hazlitt’s work on the Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays 
| is a medley of great and small matters, ranging from criticism 
| to vituperation, from the exposition of Shakspeare to the ex- 
hibition of himself. Hazlitt’s sense of his own individuality 
was so strong, that he could not altogether forget it in the 
contemplation of the most objective of poets ; and though 
his volume bears on every page the marks of his acute and 
| penetrating intellect, and is animated by bursts of his capti- 
vating, but distempered, eloquence, the general impression it 
leaves on the mind is unsatisfactory. It is supposed that 
many of the finest observations in his work were gathered in 
conversations with Coleridge. 
| Mrs. Jameson’s volume on the Female Characters is a 
most eloquent and impassioned representation of Shakspeare’s 
| women, and in many respects is an important contribution 
to critical literature. Its defects are so covered up in the 
brilliancy and buoyancy of its style, that they are likely to 
escape notice. In the beautiful tumult of bright words, and 
the uniform glare of the representation, we are apt to over- 
look the lack of close and searching examination. Fine and 
true as are many of her remarks, and valuable as is much of 
the information she dares to give, she still is too apt to blend 
her own individuality with the individualities she is describ- 
ing, and to think she is comprehending Shakspeare when ¥ 
Shakspeare is simply comprehending her. We feel it diffi- 
cult to say thus much in abatement of the praise cheerfully 
awarded to one of the most fascinating books in the language, 
but we hardly think that any judicious admirer of Mrs. 
Jameson can suppose that Shakspeare’s heroines could pass 
through the medium of her mind without a modification of 
their essential character. 

But exceeding all books on the great dramatist in bulk and 
pretension is Ulrici’s big octavo on Shakspeare’s Dramatic 
Art. This is German in the worst sense of the word, being 
so strange a conglomeration of sense and fanaticism, of sa- 
gacity and dulness, that it is impossible to call it either excel- 
lent or execrable. It is learned, ingenious, acute, often 
eloquent, often profound, gives evidence of careful research 
and deep thought, and is worthy to be read by every man 
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who can muster courage to read it ; but it hardly conveys 


“any impression of Shakspeare at all. The author regards 


his system first, himself second, and his nominal subject last. 
He takes as high ground for Shakspeare’s genius as can pos- 
sibly be assumed, and then impresses on his whole works the 
peculiar form of his own dominant dogma. Shakspeare, ac- 
cording to him, consciously or unconsciously wrote in per- 
fect harmony with the truth of things, and the ‘‘ ground- 
idea ’’ of every one of his plays is a theological doctrine. 
When he comes to develop this general principle, we find 
that he is not taking Shakspeare as an object of critical in- 
vestigation, but as an illustration of his own philosophical 
and theological opinions ; and the ‘‘ thousand-souled ”’ Shak- 
speare, the ‘‘ oceanic mind,’’ dwindles down into a mere 
auxiliary of the ‘‘ one-idea’d’’ Ulrici. The characters are 
not analyzed, and are viewed only in reference to the axio- 
matic moral they are said to convey. The great ‘‘ ground- 
idea ’’ of the book may be said to consist in the assumption, 
that Shakspeare wrote his plays to illustrate the five points 
of Calvinism. We do not say that these points cannot be 
found in Shakspeare, for almost every subjective mind finds 
there exactly what it brings ; but it is somewhat ridiculous for 
a person to suppose that he has measured the genius of the 
world’s master dramatist, when he has merely given the 
measure of himself. Ulrici’s ingenuity and learning are suf- 
ficient to enable him to make out a plausible case ; but he 
appears to us farther from Shakspeare in spirit than old Ry- 
mer himself. 

Ulrici is an indication of the extravagances to which the 
principles of an interpretative criticism may seem to lead, 
when they are employed as a mere cover under which to 
smuggle individual impressions. In the Lectures of Mr. 
Hudson, we perceive that a right application of the same 
principles may result in a positive addition to knowledge. 
Although the American critic has his own eccentricities of 
opinion and expression, and displays occasionally a disposi- 
tion to fight his own battles under Shakspeare’s banner, he 
still contrives generally to maintain a marked line of distinc- 
tion between his own impressions and the laws of the objects 
he investigates. His work, apart from its independent merits 


of composition and criticism, stands_in intimate relation to 
the productions of his predecessors, especially to those of 
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Schlegel and Coleridge. Possessing in a considerable de- 
gree the power of learning from other minds without becom- 
ing their vassal, Mr. Hudson’s Lectures are the result of a 
study both of Shakspeare and his critics. By thus embody- 
ing in his own work the most valuable portion of former 
Shakspearian criticism, he is enabled to advance beyond it. 
The leading characteristic of the philosophical critics, that 
of excessive generalization, which led them comparatively to 
neglect the analysis of Shakspeare’s characters, he has un- 
consciously avoided, from the instinctive antipathy of his mind 
to all generalities not vitally connected with objects. ‘Though 
his passionate dislike of abstractions deprives his Lectures of 
that ‘appearance of comprehensiveness which comes from a 
suppression, rather than an inclusion, of details, and though 
it is sometimes felt as a real defect, still it is that quality of 
his mind which has enabled him to succeed in the most neg- 
lected department of Shakspearian criticism, that of evolving 
the elements and laws of the individual characters, and indi- 
cating their application to practical life. 

Before, however, we attempt a consideration of Mr. Hud- 
son’s positive merits as a thinker and critic, we must notice 
some obvious peculiarities of his character and style. ‘These 
can hardly be allowed to elude criticism on the ground of 
their genuineness, for we are by no means inclined to give 
the critic the advantage of being judged in accordance with 
the philosophical principles he may apply to poets. ‘The 
first impression which a reader obtains of Mr. Hudson is un- 
doubtedly that of a powerful but somewhat perverse writer, 
gifted with more than an ordinary degree of combativeness, 
and battling for opinions with all the energy of a man engaged 
in a personal conflict. Possessing a strong and sturdy un- 
derstanding, quick and deep sympathies, an affluent fancy, 
and a biting wit, with a large command of the most vigorous 
and apposite language, and a perfect fearlessness as to whom 
or what he hits, he stalks into the company of decorous 
critics and prim essayists with his Shakspearian thesis in his 
hand, and, on the slightest intimation of a desire for contro- 
versy, incontinently rains down on his opponents a storm of 
propositions, arguments, and epigrams, from which they are 
glad to escape by a precipitate flight. Nothing can be more 
unphilosophical than Mr. Hudson’s manner, and it is in 
strange contrast to the polite sneer, and somewhat prim and 
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reserved contempt, with which Schlegel dismisses an oppo- 
nent, or the exclamatory regret with which Coleridge mourns 
the narrowness of a critic’s creed. Alike in narrative, in 
the exposition of principles, in the analysis of characters, in 
side thrusts at popular foibles and delusions, Mr. Hudson’s 
style is characterized by intensity and intellectual frerceness. 
His only mode of conquering an adversary is to overthrow 
him, and when he has him down he ends the matter by pom- 
melling him to death. He enters the lists as Shakspeare’s 
champion, and woe to the unlucky wight, no matter how 
accredited his reputation as an author, who has at any time 
dropped incautious expressions raising a doubt of Shak- 
speare’s supremacy. ‘Thus, Mr. Hume’s unfortunate remark 
respecting the Elizabethan age, as regards the correctness 
and taste of its literature, affords the occasion of a furious 
attack on that acutest of metaphysicians, in which ever 
weak point in his mind is pricked and pierced with the most 
remorseless certainty of aim, until he expires at last under a 
tempest of epigrams. Some miserable heretics against the 
true critical faith, whose stupidity and insignificance preserve 
them from being roasted in the slow fires of wit, but who 
have been lifted into some celebrity by the enormity of their 
crimes in attempting to improve Shakspeare down to popular 
taste, are loaded with nicknames and pelted with scornful 
epithets. Nahum ‘Tate, one of these plebeian butchers of 
the poet’s plots and style, is hooted at as a ‘‘ wooden- 
headed man,’’ and his improved Lear is kicked through a 
truculent paragraph, until at last our sympathies plead for 
poor Nahum on the ground of the wrong implied in cruelt 
to animals. This feeling, that meddling with Shakspeare’s 
plays is literally sacrilege, and objecting to them is audacious 
heresv, indicates how thorough is our author’s worship of his 
subject, and how intensely he has realized it to his mind as a 
living reality. 

The style of Mr. Hudson is a fair image of his intellect 
and character, admitting considerable variety of expression, 
but stamped throughout with strongly marked and peculiar 
traits. It is the vehicle, not merely of analysis and reflec- 
tion, but of wit, satire, scorn, passion, and fancy. Often, 
indeed, the former qualities find their raciest expression under 
the latter, and the reader is favored with a chain of logical 
deduction, the links of which are epigrams, or with a theory 
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impaled on a scalpel festooned with imagery. It would be 
difficult to describe the style, for it varies with the writer’s 
moods and the subjects treated, and is restrained neither by 
self-imposed nor rhetorical rules. Now bristling with antith- 
esis, now flashing with satire, —at one time melting into soft- 
ness and ‘sweetness of diction, at another, bringing out the 
thought with a jerk in a perfect verbal spasm, — now sharp, 
crisp, biting, scornfully defiant, each short sentence explod- 
ing into sparkles, and then again rolling on in a grand succes- 
sion of harmonious periods, — it always has the merit of clear- 
ness and precision, and in all its alternations, from scientific 
terms which approach the obscure to homely phrases which 
fall plump into the inelegant, there is little chance of missing 
the meaning. It is a style full of the energy of life, but a 
life which is sometimes galvanized into spasmodic strength. 
The author’s command of language is despotic, and like 
all despots he not unfrequently exercises his power capri- 
ciously. ‘This is shown principally in extravagance of state- 
ment and in repetition of thought. The first is, to a great 
extent, the result of his greatest merit, for extravagance in 
expression comes as often from intense as from feeble con- 
ception, resulting in one case from the boiling over of the 
mind in vehement language, in the excitement produced by 
proximity to a great object which awakens all its powers, 
and in the other being merely an attempt to make words per- 
form the office both of thinking and expression. Mr. Hud- 
son, except, perhaps, in his analyses of Shakspeare’s female 
characters, does not give to his subjects that remoteness 
which admits of their calm contemplation, but writes close to 
the vital truth of the thing he describes, with that tingling of 
the blood which such an immediate contact with the soul of 
passion and the life of thought produces and prolongs. To 
dive into the depths of Hamlet’s mind, or to follow step by 
step the progress of crime in the heart and imagination of 
Macbeth, or to pass resolutely into that awful region of pas- 
sion whose terrible gusts rend the frames of Othello and 
Lear, is not a thing to be done or recorded with an even 
pulse and a cool brain. We accordingly think that, in such 
instances as these, Mr. Hudson’s extravagance of expression, 
though not always strictly accurate as to thought, is eminently 
true to feeling, and will be more successful in stamping on 
the reader’s mind a living impression of the characters than 
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if he had weighed his words with more scrupulous care. 
But he has an exaggeration of statement of another kind, 
which consists in lifting persons into the perfection of princi- 
ples, and confounding possibilities with realities. Thus, in 
the view of Shakspeare’s mind, in many respects a masterly 
specimen of thought and composition, he makes Shakspeare 
to be what he really only approached, and seems to forget 
that after all which can be said of him as a great man, with 
large powers harmoniously combined, he was still a man, 
and not humanity. ‘This extravagance we know is simply 
the extravagance of epigram, aiming to suggest the truth 
more- vividly by exaggerating it; but an analyst so close 
and subtile as Mr. Hudson, with his felicity and pride in 
limitations, has hardly a right to expect that his readers or 
critics will allow him to claim exemption from the very letter 
of the law. 

The other fault of Mr. Hudson, that of repetition, is com- 
mon to him with almost all lecturers. He has less of it than 
Cousin and Villemain, in whose discourses the leading ideas 
are made to perform an amount of labor, in the mere chang- 
ing of dress and attitude, which at last wears and wastes 
them away. The repetition we observe in Mr. Hudson 
results from an occasional fanaticism of acuteness, which 
is skeptical of the ability of a proposition to convey a com- 
plete idea, and is eager to express all its elements. Though 
he. embodies the most refined distinctions of analysis with 
uncommon skill and verbal certainty, he lingers occasionally 
too long on one subtilty, presents it in a variety of attitudes 
through a succession of brilliant sentences, and, indeed, in- 
dulges his power of condensed expression at the expense 
of real condensation of thought. Thus, an acute or profound 
observation is often first stated in language whose meaning 
ignorance itself cannot miss, then embodied in an image, 
then again forced into an antithetic or epigrammatic form, 
and afterwards, perhaps, slily made to perform the office of 
sting to a gibe, until, in the end, it is hammered out of the 
head in the very attempt to hammer it in. ‘This character- 
istic is more especially observable in the earlier lectures, in 
which, being compelled to present the profoundest principles 
of philosophical criticism in a popular form, his eagerness to 
make them readily apprehended leads him to push them into 
every minor avenue to the mind, as well as to send them on 
the direct road to the understanding. 
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We have one more cause of quarrel with Mr. Hudson be- 
fore we proceed to the positive merits of his book. It is so 
rare to have a critic before our court of literary justice, that 
when we do, it is proper to make him feel how ‘‘ sharper than 
a serpent’s tooth”’ is the bite of criticism to an author. Our 
present objection refers to the explosions of Mr. Hudson’s in- 
dividuality in the guerilla warfare which he wages against the 
reformers and transcendentalists of our enlightened age. This 
bush-fighting along the main road of the text, though it lends 
raciness to the style, and will doubtless delight many who 
have no appreciation of his great merits as a thinker and 
critic, is often carried to the extreme limits of a reviewer’s 
forbearance. Many of his remarks are unquestionably acute 
and just, and as far as they ridicule strutting pretension, pre- 
sumptuous imbecility, and complacent ignorance, —as far as 
they unmask the ‘‘ moral bullies and virtuous braggadocios ”’ 
who are engaged in beating up a little conscience into a great 
deal of ethical and political froth, or probe sharply those smal 
coteries of elegant souls, where 


‘‘ Self-inspection sucks his little thumb,’’ — 


we have little to say in objection, except that his digressions 
somewhat break the unity of his discourse ; but he himself is 
sometimes forced by his contempt or indignation to the op- 
posite extreme, and to class, in appearance at least, the 
principles of civil and religious liberty under the general 
head of conceit and spiritual pride, and to exalt conformity 
to church and state into the perfection of wisdom and piety. 
This seems to us ‘* more excellent foolery than the other,”’ 
and though we would not directly charge it upon Mr. Hud- 
son, there are rash and peevish expressions in his book which 
might be forced to bear such a construction. 

We have thus noticed at some length Mr. Hudson’s pecu- 
liarities of manner, not because they affect the integrity of 
his interpretation of objects, or seriously detract from the 
intrinsic value of his work, but because they are calculated 
to raise false issues regarding its merits, apart from the shock 
they sometimes give to good taste. Admitting every thing 
which can be said against it on these points, it has still 
solid excellences of thought and style which require a differ- 
ent treatment. We shall, therefore, now attempt to indicate 
its leading characteristics as a work of philosophical criticism. | 

9 * 


| 
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Mr. Hudson has thrown the whole strength of his mind 

i into the analysis of the plays, especially the characters. In 
. . {this respect, Schlegel, Coleridge, and Hazlitt are imperfect 
ry and meagre in comparison with him, though for his own 
success he is considerably indebted to their previous labors. 
,He has practically established one important fact in regard 
to Shakspeare’s characters, that each is not only an individ- 
ual, but a whole class individualized, and that, as the ideal 
or common head of a class, it is not only admirable as a 
character, but indicates the tendencies of a large body of 
men. So intense is the individuality of each character, 
that it is only when a powerful analysis has resolved it into 
its elements that we perceive the vast amount of thought 
and observation it embodies. ‘This analysis, applied to all 
his characters, conveys a living idea of the amazing force, 
clearness, and grasp of Shakspeare’s mind, in its relative 
comprehension of the actual and possible of human nature, 
and, better than all vague panegyric, demonstrates his unap- 
proachable greatness. For the first time in the history of 
the intellect, we find in him a mind whose creative vitality is 
commensurate with its comprehension ; reaching down into 
the heart of things with as much facility as it stretches over 
and around them; seizing at once the elements of human 
nature and generalizing the world of men, interpreting the 
latter by light derived from the former, and by the harmo- 
nious action of his powers of conception, combination, and 
observation, enabled to express mankind in men, and woman- 
kind in women. When to this we add the capacity of com- 
bining the elements of humanity into new and strange forms 
of being, which are neither natural nor unnatural, but super- 
natural, we have an object for contemplation which criticism 
annot exhaust, and which it has hardly begun to conceive. 
ir he wonder is, not that Shakspeare could have created 
so many characters, but that he could have comprehended 
a world in so few ; that he was so rare a combination of the 
poet and philosopher as to grasp truth in the concrete, and 
embody the most gigantic generalizations of the intellect in 
living forms. Were his characters merely individuals, or 
merely personified ideas, they would not contain within them- 
L seas a fraction of their present applicability to life. As 
it is, he has occupied almost every department of thought. 
Goethe has testified that he found it difficult to avoid an imi- 
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tation or repetition of Shakspeare, when he strove most con- 
scientiously to express himself or his own creations. 

In this analytic portion of his labors, Mr. Hudson has 
opened and worked many rich veins of thought, and indi- 
cated practically what is meant by Shakspeare’s opulence 
and breadth of mind. If, however, he had merely analyzed 
the characters, and exhibited their wealth of suggestiveness, 
he would have performed but one important portion of a 
critic’s duty. He has not only done this, but has forcibly 
conceived the characters as individuals, and happily blends 
their personal traits with their general significance, in repro- 
ducing them to the imagination and understanding. Shak-\ 
speare’s plays constitute a kind of world in themselves, and | ¢ hand 
no person of deep and delicate sympathies can dwell in it \ 
long without giving a positive existence to its men and _ 
women, and referring to Hamlet and Falstaff and Cordelia ~~ 
as though they were the companions of his eye as well as 
mind. ‘This is especially true of Mr. Hudson. He ap- 
pears as the lover or enemy of many characters which Shak- 
speare is content to represent ; and considers what they are — 
and what they do as subjects of approval or condemnation, © 
as much as if they were veritable personages in actual life. 
This intense realization is, perhaps, the greatest charm of his 
book, though at the same time it is one of the disturbing 
forces in his style, and the occasion of many a gust of intel- 
lectual wrath. It gives a certain heartiness to his most ab- 
stract discussions of principles, and through its influence 
the peculiar Shakspearian quality of each character rarely 
escapes his imagination when it eludes his analysis. Indeed, 
in this interchange of the synthetic and analytic processes 
of criticism, his various powers appear in all their force and 
refinement, for he commonly contrives to leave a concrete 
impression of a character upon the mind after he has sub- 
jected its elements to the minutest scrutiny. The result 
of his examination of each play is a view of its plot and 
design through the characters, and he thus lifts it into a 
Shakspearian region of thought, action, and being. ‘The mis- 
take of the German critics, as we have remarked, consists 
in bringing down the play into a comparatively commonplace 
region of existence, by overlooking the modification which 
every thing receives from Shakspeare’s own individuality, 
and from not adequately perceiving that it is the characters 
which lend greatness to the action and plan of the piece. 
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In exhibiting the mutual dependence of the characters, and 
their connection with the drama in which they appear, 
Mr. Hudson is very successful. He clearly understands 
that individuals in Shakspeare, as in life, are developed by 
mutual contact and collision ; and accordingly he views each 
person in his relations, and interprets his character in the 
light cast upon it from all parts of the play. For instance, 
in the masterly analysis of Iago, he sometimes discards 
the little demon’s own self-communings as furnishing evi- 
dence of his motives, on the ground of his being a measure- 
less liar ; and indicates, in many instances, the sureness and 
subtilty of Shakspeare’s knowledge of human nature, in mak- 
ing his deceivers thus practise deception upon themselves, 
and lie even in soliloquies. In this portion of his labors, 
Mr. Hudson displays a delicacy of thought, a capacity 
to follow the minutest and most complex operations of 
the mind, and, occasionally, a microscopic nicety of vis- 
ion, which would not discredit the most accomplished meta- 
physician. 

It would be difficult to decide whether our critic has been 
more successful in delineating Shakspeare’s men or women. 
Certainly no reader, who judged of the scope of his pow- 
ers by their exercise in controversy, or in grappling sturdily 
with some knotty difficulty which had to be removed by 
main strength, would give him credit for the delicacy and 
clearness of his perception of moral beauty and the refine- 
ments of the affections. The exquisite felicity with which 
he touches without profanely handling the most ideal of 
Shakspeare’s heroines, and his constant sense of a certain 
sacredness attaching to the sex, are in strange contrast, not 
only to his rough-and-tumble mode of upsetting a critical 
dunce, but to his close and fierce exposition of an Iago and 
a Goneril. His delineations of Rosalind, Beatrice, Viola, 
Perdita, Juliet, Cordelia, Desdemona, Hermione, not to 
mention others, are conceived with great subtilty of sentiment 
and imagination, and have an indefinable charm caught from 
an intense sympathy with their natures. ‘These ideal crea- 
tions of the great poet, more truly and vitally natural than 
most of the women of actual life, he has contrived to repro- 
duce whole upon his page, in the clear sweetness and beau- 
tiful dignity of their characters, and has been especially suc- - 


cessful in setting forth their innate, unconscious purity of 
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soul, shining through the most equivocal circumstances, and 
lending a glory to the simplest acts and expressions. It 
would be vain to look elsewhere for so complete a dem- 
onstration of Shakspeare’s unrivalled success in exhibiting 
womankind in women, or a more thorough exposure of the 
fallacy that Beaumont and Fletcher excelled him in female 
characters. No extracts would convey a full impression of 
the felicity with which Mr. Hudson has entered into the 
spirit of Shakspeare’s heroines ; but we shall quote a few 
specimens in part justification of our praise. ‘The following 
is a portion of his remarks on Perdita: — 


“The second part of Winter’s Tale introduces us to very 
different scenes and persons from those which make up the first. 
The lost princess, and heir-apparent of Bohemia, two of the 
noblest and loveliest beings that ever fancy conceived, occupy 
the centre of the picture, while around them are clustered rustic 
shepherds and shepherdesses, amid their pastimes and pursuits, 
the whole being enlivened by the tricks and humors of a merry 
peddler and pickpocket. ‘The most romantic beauty and the most 
comic drollery are here blended together. For simple purity 
and sweetness, the scene which unfolds the loves and characters 
of the prince and princess is not surpassed by any thing in Shak- 
speare, and of course is not approached by any thing out of him. 
All that is enchanting in romance, lovely in innocence, elevated 
in feeling, sacred in faith, is here brought together, bathed in 
the colors of heaven. The poetry is the very innocence of love, 
embodied in the fragrance of flowers. Clad in immortal fresh- 
ness, this scene is one of those things which we always welcome 
as we do the return of spring, and over which our feelings may 
renew their youth for ever: in brief, so long as nature breathes, 
and flowers bloom, and hearts love, they will do it in the spirit 
of what is here expressed. 

‘** Perdita is a fine illustration of native intelligence as dis- 
tinguished from artificial acquirements, and of inborn dignity 
bursting through all the disadvantages of the humblest station. 
Schlegel somewhere says, ‘ Shakspeare is particularly fond of 
showing the superiority of the innate over the acquired’; but 
he has nowhere done it more beautifully or more powerfully 
than in this unfledged angel. 

‘ The prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Ran on the green-sward, nothing she does or seems 
But smacks of something greater than herself.’ 


Just as much a queen as if she were brought up at court, and 
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just as much a shepherdess as if she were born a shepherd’s 
daughter, the graces of the princely and the simplicities of the 
pastoral character seem striving which shall express her loveliest. 
She is not a poetical being ; she is poetry itself; and every thing 
lends or borrows beauty at her touch. A playmate of the flow- 
ers, when we see them together, we can hardly tell whether they 
take more inspiration from her, or she takes more from them ; 
and while she becomes the sweetest of poets in making nose- 
gays, the nosegays in her hands become the richest of crowns. 
Courted by the prince in disguise at one of their rustic festivals, 
herself the mistress of the feast, she transforms the place into 
a paradise.” — Vol. 1. pp. 331, 332. 


The following passage from the representation of Rosalind 
is the best description we have seen of the ideal sweetness 
which characterizes her inimitable merriment : — 


‘But the crowning feature of the play is Rosalind, who, 
volatile and voluble, talks on for ever, and we wish her to talk 
on for ever. For wit, this strange, queer, lovely creature is 
fully equal, perhaps superior, to Beatrice, yet no more like her 
than she is like Falstaff. A soft, subtile, nimble essence, con- 
sisting in one knows not what, and springing up one can hardly 
tell how, her wit neither cuts, bites, stings, nor burns; but plays 
lightly, briskly, and airily over all things within its reach, en- 
riching, adorning, and enlivening them; so that one could not 
desire a greater pleasure than to be the continual theme of it. 
In its irrepressible and inexhaustible vivacity, it waits not for 
occasion, but dances forth in a perpetual stream, as if her very 
breath were manufactured into wit by some intellectual heaven- 
made perpetual motion ; insomuch that we can scarce conceive 
but that her dreams are made up of cunning, quirkish, graceful 
fancies. Her heart is a perennial fountain of affectionate cheer- 
fulness ; even her deepest sighs are breathed forth in a wrappage 
of innocent mirth; and an arch smile of playfulness irradiates 
her saddest tears. No trial can break, no misfortune can damp, 
no sorrow can chill, her flow of spirits ; in the constant playful 
gushings of her sweetly-tempered nature, even when she tries 
to chide, ‘ faster than her tongue doth make offence, her eye 
doth heal it up.”’’— Vol. 1. pp. 284, 285. 


In a different strain is the noble portrait of Hermione, — 
one of those masterpieces of female character which we are 
glad to see that Mr. Hudson profoundly appreciates. We 
have not room to quote it, and must also pass over the 
beautiful delineations of Imogen and Juliet, to dwell on the 
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exquisite view of Cordelia. Mr. Hudson has developed 
the close connection of this character with the drama in 
which she appears, with much refinement of analysis and 
originality of remark. We can take only a portion of his 
remarks on the wholeness and integrity of her character, 
as seen in its revelation in deeds. 


‘“‘ Hence it is, that Cordelia affects us so deeply and constantly 
without our being able to perceive how or why. Hence, also, 
the impression of reserve that runs through her character; for 
where the whole moves equally and at once, the parts are not 
distinctly seen, and therefore seem kept in reserve. And she 
affects those about her in the same unconscious manner as she 
affects us; that, is, she keeps their thoughts and feelings busy, 
by keeping what she thinks and feels hidden beneath what she 
does: an influence goes forth from her by stealth, and stealthily 
creeps into them ; an influence which does not appear, and yet 
is irresistible, and is therefore irresistible, even because it does 
not appear; and which becomes an undercurrent in their minds, 
circulates in their blood, as it were, and enriches their life with 
a beauty which seems their own, and yet is not their own: so 
that she steals upon us through them, and we think of her the 
more because they, without suspecting it, remind us of her; and 
her light seems brighter because it triumphs over concealment, 
and makes its very obstructions luminous; as the moon, when 
muffling her face in a cloud, often turns the cloud itself into 
moon, and thus gets the more revealed for the very obscura- 
tions in which she seems trying to hide. No one can see Cor- 
delia and be the same that he was before, though utterly uncon- 
scious the while of any communication from her. It is as if, 
without knowing it, or apprising them of it, she wrote her name 
in the foreheads of whoever approached her, where all may read 
it but themselves ; or deposited about their persons some secret, 
mysterious aroma, which, when they are remote from her and 
thoughtless of her, keeps giving out its perfume, and testifying, 
though they know it not, that they have been with her. 

** Accordingly her father loves her most, yet knows not why ; 
has no assignable reasons for his feeling, and therefore cannot 
reason it down; casts her off from his bounty, but cannot cast 
her out of his heart; is restless in her absence, as if there were 
some secret power about her which he cannot spare, yet did not 
dream of its existence so long as she was with him. And ‘ since 
her going into France, the Fool has much pined away,’ as if 
the consciousness of her being near, though perhaps not in sight, 
were necessary to his health; so that he sickens upon the loss 
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of her, and his life seems travelling away, or travelling home 
to her; and yet he suspects not wherefore, and knows but that 
she was by and his spirits were nimble, she is gone and his spirits 
are drooping.” — Vol. 11. pp. 260 — 262. 


There is too wide a variety of subjects included in 
Mr. Hudson’s volumes to allow us room for a special criti- 
cism on his treatment of each. His lectures on As You 
Like It, The Tempest, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Cym- 
beline, and Romeo and Juliet, afford perpetual stimulants 
both to attention and controversy. In these he has given 
powerful, and for the most part accurate, delineations of 
Prospero, Shylock, Jaques, Romeo, Mercutio, and Cali- 
ban, not to mention Ariel, the Nurse, and Bottom. His 
sketches of Malvolio as self-love-sick,’” — of Jaques as 
a refined epicure of sentimental emotion, ‘‘ an utterly use- 
less, yet perfectly harmless man, seeking wisdom by abjuring 
its first Parolles, ‘‘ that prince of brag- 
garts, that valiant word-gun, that pronoun of a man, a 
marvellous compound of wit, volubility, impudence, rascal- 
ity, and poltroonery,”? as a ‘‘bugbear of pretension and 
shadow in man’s clothing,’’— of Master Slender, as a ‘‘ most 
potent piece of imbecility, an indescribable and irresistible 
nihility, who is obliged to be sui generis from a Jack of force 
of character to imitate or resemble any body else,’ — of 
Caliban, as ‘‘ a strange, uncouth, malignant, yet marvellously 
lifelike confusion of natures, part man, part demon, part 
brute, whom Prospero by his wonderful art and science has 
educated into a sort of poet,’? — are all admirably done and 
faithful to the subject ; but we can only allude to them. 
In the sharp analysis and genial reproduction of the comic 
characters, Mr. Hudson shows that he is as capable of un- 
derstanding the philosophy of the Judicrous as of sympa- 
thizing with its mirth. 

But the finest portion of his work is that devoted to the 
four great tragedies, Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, and Othello. 
These bear evident marks of much elaboration in thought 
and diction, and rank, in our opinion, with the best speci- 
mens of philosophical criticism in English or German litera- 
ture. The vigor and brilliancy of the style, and the verbal 
felicities and Hudsonisms with which it is variegated, are 
likely to draw away attention, in some degree, from the real 
weight and importance of the matter. It would be absurd 
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to say that they are altogether original, for complete origi- 
nality on subjects which have engaged the attention of so 
many powerful intellects would be another name for extrav- 
agance and paradox ; but they are original in the sense of 
containing the deeply meditated opinions of one mind, who, 
while he has freely sought light from other minds, has evi- 
dently adopted no opinions which he has not scrupulously 
examined. Some views which are prominent in other writers 
he has included in his own, by altering their relations and lim- 
iting their application ; but he has not hesitated to reject many 
which are well accredited. The wonderful characters of 
these dramas he appears to have profoundly studied, espe- 
cially in regard to the practical wisdom which may be evolved 
from them by close study ; and his elucidation of their moral 
and mental constitution is always able, even when it leaves 
room for controversy. No one critic has excelled him in the 
forcible presentation to the understanding and imagination of 
such a gallery of characters as Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, 
Hamlet, Polonius, Ophelia, Lear, Cordelia, Othello, Iago, 
and Desdemona. 
Mr. Hudson’s general idea of Hamlet, Shakspeare’s 
enigma in character, is that of ‘* conscious plenitude of intel- 
lect, united with exceeding fulness and fineness of sensi- 
bility, and guided by a predominant sentiment of moral recti- 
tude’ ; and he attempts to show, with great force and inge- 
nuity, that Hamlet is withheld from action, not from the lack 
of will, but by the strife in his mind between incompatible 
duties ; filial piety prompting him to obey the commands of 
the ghost, conscience forbidding him to commit regicide and 
murder; and the result is, that the greatness of his nature can 
be expressed only in thought. It might be objected to this, 
that will is a relative term, and even admitting that Hamlet 
possessed more will than many who act with decision and ra- 
pidity, the fact that his other powers were larger in propor- 
tion justifies the common belief, that he was deficient in energy 
of purpose. Mr. Hudson says that he always acts with decis- 
ion, where his moral nature is not divided between incompat- 
ible duties ; but this might be said with as much truth of the 
most inefficient person, it being the characteristic of a healthy 
mind that the will is in such harmony with the conscience and 
the intellect that there can be no strife between duties, but there 
must be a resolute choice of one course of action as on the 
VOL. LXVII.—No. 140. 10 
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whole the wisest and best. The truth is, Hamlet is so com- 
plex a creation, and includes within the general unity of his 
character such a variety of elements, that it is almost impos- 
sible to start any theory regarding him which shall adequately 
translate ‘our feeling of his individuality into an intellectual 
form ; and Mr. Hudson himself is compelled to admit that 
there is a mystery about him which ‘baffles the utmost ef- 
forts of criticism,’ and to present his own view with more 
indecision and less positiveness than is usual with him. 

It would be easy to prove that the play of Hamlet, consid- 
ered as a work of art, is not so great as two or three of the 
other tragedies ; but the feelings of men will always pronounce 
in favor of its containing the greatest of Shakspeare’s charac- 
ters. Considered in respect to its universality, Lear, Mac- 
beth, and Othello are but great specialities in comparison ; 
more distinctly soprekendsd it is true, and addressing with 
more potency the strongest passions and affections, but rather 
invigorating us with a grand impression of human powers and 
capacities, than prompting those ‘‘ thoughts which wander 
through eternity,’ or touching that inward sense of our ineffi- 
ciency as moral beings, which is the mournful fascination of 
Hamlet. The reading or representation of the other plays 
produces a rush and glow of the blood, a feeling of power 
and greatness as connected with the energies of guilt and the 
struggles of passion, a wonderful sense of what man is able to 
effect both in obeying and conquering conscience. The im- 
pression left by Hamlet is that of profound melancholy. 

Many of the various elements in Hamlet’s character Mr. 
Hudson has distinctly exhibited, and acutely reconciled some 
of its apparent inconsistencies ; and as a whole, we think his 
essay will bear comparison with the best which have been 
written on this exhaustless subject. The other characters of 
the play, especially Ophelia and Polonius, are admirably 
discriminated. For mingled heartiness and strength, the fol- 
lowing passages on Polonius are excellent. 


*Polonius is in nearly all respects the antithesis of Hamlet, 
though Hamlet doubtless includes him as the heavens include the 
earth. He is a sort of political ossification or petrifaction, whose 
soul, if he ever had one, has got wholly absorbed in his under- 
standing. A man of but one method, that of intrigue, and of but 
one motive, that of interest ; wholly given up to the arts of man- 
agement; with his fingers always itching to pull the wires of 
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some intricate plot; and without any sense or perception of the 
fitness of times and occasions; he is called to act in a matter 
where such arts and methods are especially inappropriate and 
unavailing, and therefore he only succeeds of course in over- 
reaching and circumventing himself. In this fanaticism of in- 
trigue surviving the powers from which it originally sprung lies 
the explanation, not only of his character, but of a class of char- 
acters which is as immortal as human folly. Thus in Polonius 
we have the type of a politician in his dotage ; and all his follies 
and blunders arise from his undertaking to act the politician 
where he is especially required to be a man. This, I am aware, 
is making him out a caricature rather than a character, for a 
man of but one motive or one feature is a caricature ; neverthe- 
less it is such a caricature as we occasionally meet with in actual 
life. — Vol. 1. pp. 114, 115. 


‘“* Habits of intrigue have extinguished in Polonius the powers 
of insight and adaptation to circumstances ; he of course discerns 
not the unfitness of his usual methods to the new exigency, 
while at the same time his faith in the craft which he has hitherto 
found so successful betrays him into the most overweening assur- 
ance. Hence, also, that singular but most characteristic speci- 
men of unconscious grannyism, namely, his pedantic, unseason- 
able, and impertinent trifling and dallying with artful forms and 
turns of thought and speech amidst the most serious business, 
though conceiving and swearing the while that he is using no art 
at all; where, mindless of the occasion, and absorbed in his friv- 
olous fancies, he appears not unlike a certain learned dunce who 
‘could speak no sense in several languages’; and shows what 
a tedious old fool he is, the moment he leaves to ‘* hunt the train 
of policy,’ and forsakes the habitual routine of intrigue and man- 
agement. Superannuated politicians, indeed, like Polonius, sel- 
dom appear wise but in proportion as they fall back upon the 
resources of memory ; for out of these resources, the ashes, so to 
speak, of long extinct faculties, they may seem wise after the 
fountains of wisdom are dried up within them ; as a man who has 
lost his sight may seem to distinguish colors perfectly, so long 
as he does not undertake to speak of the colors about him. On 
the whole, Polonius is a fine exemplification of the truth, that 
while wisdom grows more bright and beautiful as it waxes older, 
aged cunning relapses into garrulous dotage ; and that amid the 
decays of sense, nothing can retain the soul in its dignity but a 
faith in the truth, and a child-like simplicity of heart which re- 
ea meekly and gently upon a wisdom above its own.” — pp. 

3, 124. 
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The lecture on Macbeth is the ablest in the volume for 
sustained vigor of thought and style. Its leading excellence 
consists in that absorption of the writer’s mind in his subject, 
which lends to his essay a portion of the grandeur of the play 
itself, while it prevents him from indulging in any freaks of 
digression. ‘The general view taken of Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth, we think, is as original as it is true, and it is sus- 
tained with much power. Imagination, considered both as a 
faculty of the mind and as an element of character, is most 
profoundly analyzed ; and in a passage of which we can give 
but a small part, it is applied to the settlement of various dis- 
putes regarding the degree and kind of guilt which should 
attach respectively to these partners in crime. 


*“‘ A strong and excitable imagination, set on fire of conscience, 
naturally fascinates and spell-binds the other faculties, and thus 
gives an objective force and effect to its own internal workings. 
Under this guilt-begotten hallucination, the subject loses present 
dangers in horrible imaginings, and comes to be tormented with 
his own involuntary creations. Thus conscience inflicts its retri- 
butions, not directly in the form of remorse, but indirectly through 
imaginary terrors which again react on the conscience, as fire is 
kept burning by the current of air which itself generates. In 
such a mind the workings of conscience may be prospective and 
preventive ; the very conception of crime starting up a swarm of 
terrific visions to withhold the subject from perpetration. Ar- 
rangement is thus made in our nature for a process of compensa- 
tion, in that the same faculty which invests crime with unreal 
attractions also calls up unreal terrors to deter from its commis- 
sion. A predominance of this faculty everywhere marks the 
character and conduct of Macbeth. Hence his apparent freedom 
from compunctious visitings, even when he is in reality most sub- 
ject to them. He seems conscienceless from the very form in 
which his conscience works; seems flying from outward dan- 
gers, while conscious guilt is the very source of his apprehen- 
sions. It is probably from oversight of this, that some have 
pronounced him a mere cautious, timid, remorseless villain, re- 
strained from crime only by a shrinking, selfish apprehensiveness. 
Undoubtedly there is much in his conduct that appears to sustain 
this view: he does indeed seem dead to the guilt and morbidly 
alive to the dangers of his situation ; free from remorses of con- 
science, and filled with terrors of imagination; unchecked by 
moral feelings, and oppressed by selfish fears: but whence his 
wonderful and uncontrollable irritability of imagination? How 
comes his mind so prolific of horrible imaginings, but that his 
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imagination itself is set on fire of hell? The truth is, he seems 
remorseless only because in his mind the agonies of remorse pro- 
ject and translate themselves into the spectres of a conscience- 
stricken imagination. 

“In Lady Macbeth, on the contrary, the workings of con- 
science can only be retrospective and retributive: she is too un- 
imaginative either to be allured to crime by imaginary splen- 
dors, or withheld from it by imaginary terrors. Without an 
organ to project and embody its workings in outward visions, her 
conscience can only prey upon itself in the tortures of remorse. 
Accordingly, she knows no compunctious visitings before the 
deed, nor any suspension or alleviation of them after it. Thus, 
from her want or weakness of imagination, she becomes the vic- 
tim of a silent but most dreadful retribution. Conscience being 
left to its own resources, she may indeed possess its workings in 
secret, but she can never for a moment repress them ; nay, she 
cannot reveal them if she would, and she dare not if she could ; 
the fires burn not outwards into spectres to sear her eyeballs and 
frighten her out of her self-possession, but concentrate themselves 
into hotter fury within her. This is a form of anguish to which 
Heaven has apparently denied the relief or the mitigation of utter- 
ance. The agonies of an embosomed hell cannot be told, they 
can only be felt; or, at most, the awful secret can be but dimly 
shadowed forth, in the sighings of the furnace when all is asleep 
but the unquenchable fire, or in the burning asunder of the cords 
that unite the soul to its earthly dwelling-place. With such 
amazing depth and power of insight does Shakspeare detect and 
unfold the secret workings of the human mind!” — Vol. 11. pp. 
165 — 167. 


The Weird Sisters Mr. Hudson has painted in all their 
moral hideousness and grotesque grandeur. 


“The Weird Sisters, indeed, and all that belongs to them, are 
but poetical impersonations of evil influences: they are the imag- 
inative, irresponsible agents or instruments of the devil; capable 
of inspiring guilt, but not of incurring it; in and through whom 
all the powers of their chief seem bent up to the accomplishment 
of a given purpose. But with all their essential wickedness, there 
is nothing gross or vulgar or sensual about them. They are the 
very purity of sin incarnate ; the vestal virgins, so to speak, of 
hell; radiant with a sort of inverted holiness ; fearful anomalies 
in body and soul, in whom every thing seems reversed ; whose 
elevation is downwards; whose duty is sin; whose religion is 
wickedness; and the law of whose being is violation of law! 
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Unlike the Furies of /®schylus, they are petrific, not to the 
senses, but to the thoughts. At first, indeed, on merely lookin 

at them, we can hardly keep from laughing, so uncouth and gro- 
tesque is their appearance: but afterwards, on looking into them, 
we find them terrible beyond description; and the more we look 
into them, the more terrible do they become; the blood almost 
curdling in our veins, as, dancing and singing their infernal glees 
over embryo murders, they unfold to our thoughts the cold, pas- 


sionless, inexhaustible malignity and deformity of their nature.” — 
Vol. 11. p. 148. 


The essay on Lear is full off admirable matter, showing, 
however, a struggle with the difficulties of the subject. In 
some respects it is the most powerful and the most character- 
istic of Mr. Hudson’s Lectures. Lear himself is analyzed at 
considerable length, and the amazing grandeur of the charac- 
ter, as it develops itself under the pressure of unnatural 
wrong, and the might and variety of passions which are let 
loose throughout the drama, are set forth with great distinct- 
ness and a firm clutch of the subject in all its parts. Ed- 
mund is finely examined, and well discriminated from Iago 
and Richard. Kent and Edgar are clearly portrayed in their 
connection with the general design of the play. ‘The descrip- 
tion of Cordelia we have referred to before ; but her heav- 
enly beauty is not more fully shown than the selfishness and 
‘¢ hell-born tact’ of her sisters. ‘‘ There is a smooth, glib 
rhetoric,’’ says Mr. Hudson, ‘‘in their professions, un- 
sweetened with the least infusion of feeling, and a dry, hard, 
icy alertness of thought and speech in what afterwards comes 
from them, which is almost terrific, and which burns an im- 
pression into our minds from its very coldness ” ; and further 
on he does full justice to the ‘‘ wantonness and intrepidity of 
their malice.”” The Fool has ever been a stumbling-block to 
critics of the play, but Mr. Hudson, instead of denying his 
right to be in it at all, has wisely attempted to show Shak- 
speare’s object in placing him there. We extract the con- 
cluding paragraph of his view of the character. 


“1 know not, therefore, how I can better describe the Fool, 
than as the soul of pathos in a sort of comic masquerade ; one in 
whom fun and frolic are sublimed and idealized into tragic beau- 
ty ; with the garments of mourning showing through and softened 
by the lawn of playfulness. In his ‘ laboring to outjest Lear’s 
heart-struck injuries,’ we see that his wits are set a-dancing by 
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grief ; that his jests are secreted from the depths of a heart strug- 
gling with pity and sorrow, as foam enwreathes the face of deeply 
troubled waters. So have I seen the lip quiver and the. cheek 
dimple into a smile, to relieve the eye of a burden it was reeling 
under, yet ashamed to let fall. There is all along a shrinking, 
velvet-footed delicacy of step in the Fool’s antics, as if, awed by 
the holiness of the ground, they had put the shoes from off their 
feet; and he seems bringing diversion to our thoughts, that he 
may the better steal a sense of woe into our hearts; as grief 
sometimes puts on a face of mirth, and then gets betrayed by its 
very disguise. It is truly hard to tell whether the inspired antics 
which glitter and sparkle from the surface of his mind be in 
more impressive contrast with the dark, tragic scenes into which 
they are thrown, like rockets into a midnight tempest, or with 
the undercurrent of deep, tragic thoughtfulness out of which they 
falteringly issue and play.” — Vol. 11. pp. 273, 274. 


We have little space left to remark on Mr. Hudson’s crit- 
icism of the tragedy of Othello. Jago, Othello, and Desde- 
mona, characters well fitted to test the strength and delicacy 
of his powers of analysis and interpretation, he has treated 
very differently from most of Shakspeare’s critics. Iago he 
considers as acting, not from revenge, but from a certain intel- 
lectual pride and ‘* lust of the brain”; in regard to his own 
assignment of the motives for his deeds, our critic agrees with 
Coleridge in calling it ‘‘the motive-hunting of a motiveless 
malignity.”’ ‘This character is Mr. Hudson’s masterpiece of 
intellectual anatomy. Iago is the perfection of demoniacal 
cleverness, and it is almost pleasant to see the wonderful in- 
ward mechanism of his unmatched malignity of nature, thus 
exhibited in all its subtilty and complexity of arrangement 
and movement. Othello is represented as the exact opposite 
of lago, even in respect to jealousy, which, being a mean and 
despicable passion, is more appropriate to our honest Ancient 
than to the noble Moor. Mr. Hudson thinks that Othello 
acted neither from jealousy nor revenge, but from a sense of 
justice, in destroying Desdemona ; that he killed her, not 
from suspicion, but from evidence of her guilt ; and the fact 
that this evidence was the manufacture of Iago’s diabolical 
ingenuity does not alter the motives of his conduct. There 
can be little doubt that this view is substantially the true one. 
Othello gives evidence, not only in his character taken by 
itself, but in various portions of the play, that jealousy and re- 
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venge can have no place in his open and ingenuous mind ; 
and in the last scene he particularly discriminates between 
murdering Desdemona and sacrificing her. But we think 
that the critic does not sufficiently consider, in his eloquent 
admiration of Othello’s character, that though the intention of 
the latter is to punish crime, he has a wild way of doing it, 
and that the frightful tempests of passion which sweep over 
his mind, and hurry him into the commission of the deed, are 
characteristic not so much of a just man as of a noble barba- 
rian, who mistakes the object of justice from the very fact 
that justice with him is a passion rather than a principle. We 
do not believe, as Mr. Hudson seems to do, that Shakspeare 
intended Othello as a model of manhood, but as an instance 
of the weakness of a noble nature, in being the victim of hot 
and treacherous impulses, when those impulses pointed in the 
direction of honor. The fact that he does not act from jeal- 
ousy, revenge, or any mean motive, but from passions noble 
and generous when properly restrained, does not vindicate his 
manhood from the reproach of folly in giving himself up to 
the excesses of his sensibility. Mr. Hudson praises the ob- 
jectiveness of Othello’s mind, and if we consider the Moor 
only’in his calm moments, the praise is deserved ; but no 
person, who has ever felt the stir of a fierce impulse when he 
has thought himself wronged or insulted, need be told that 
passion not only blinds the best intellect, but draws the con- 
science itself into its boiling depths ; not only impels to act 
without a clear view of the case, but for the time sanctifies 
the impulse as right and just. Every true and great man, 
therefore, distrusts what his passions teach, and no person can 
be a model of manhood whose nature is their victim. 

The most beautiful portion of the lecture is that devoted 
to the representation of Othello and Desdemona, in respect 
to their fitness for each other ; and a triumphant answer is 
given to the many objections to the match on the score of 
color and character. Mr. Hudson calls it *‘ the chaste union 
of magnanimity and meekness.”’ In his delineation of Des- 
demona, he develops the exceeding beauty of this most del- 
icate and exquisite of Shakspeare’s women, with uncommon 
refinement of sentiment and certainty of minute analysis, — at 
the same time a little injuring the effect by snapping his 
epigrammatic torpedos in the faces of the champions of wom- 
an’s rights. e cannot refrain from extracting a portion 
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of this part of the lecture, in illustration of the flexibility with 
which the writer adapts his style to the tone and character of 
his subject, and of his singular felicity in exhibiting the pathos 
of gentleness and the beauty of deep, strong, and quiet affec- 
tion. 


‘* Desdemona’s character may be almost said to consist in the 
union of purity and impressibility. All spirit, she yet appears all 
sense ; with her whole form perfectly ensouled, instinct with life 
in every part, 


‘ The eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheek, and so distinctly wrought, 
hat we might almost say her body thought.’ 


Thus every organ of her life, her entire frame, seems receptive 
of influences and impressions from without: drinking in at every 
pore the inspiration of external objects, she lives so absorbed in 
those objects as scarcely to admit a sense of her own existence. 
We have a hint of this in her father’s account of her ; — 
‘A maiden never bold, 
Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blushed at itself’; — 

as of a being with so many influences and impressions flowing in 
upon her, living so entranced amid a world of beauty and delight, 
that betwixt awe and joy her whole soul kept evermore looking 
and listening; and if at any time she chanced upon a stray 
thought or vision of herself, she shrunk back surprised and 
abashed, as if she had caught herself in the presence of a stran- 
ger whom modesty kept her from looking in the face. It is 
through this most delicate impressibility that she sometimes gets 
frightened out of her real character, as in her equivocation about 
the handkerchief, and her childlike pleading for life in the last 
scene, where her perfect candor and resignation are overmas- 
tered by impressions of immediate terror. 

** But with this exquisite susceptibility of external impressions, 
she is nevertheless susceptive only of the good. No element of 
impurity can insinuate itself; her mind is closed not only against 
its entrance, but against the knowledge, and even the suspicion, 
of its existence. Her whole nature seems wrought about with 
some subtile, mysterious texture of moral sympathies and antip- 
athies, which always selects and appropriates whatever is pure, 
without taking any thought or touch of the evil mixed with it; so 
that 


* Her life flows on a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirrored ; which, though shapes of ill 
Do hover round its surface, glides in light, 
And takes no shadow from them.’ 
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Even Iago’s moral oil-of-vitriol cannot eat a passage into her 
mind: from his envenomed wit she extracts the element of harm- 


less mirth, without receiving or even suspecting the venom with 
which it is charged.” — Vol. 11. pp. 342 -— 344. 


Mr. Hudson, i in these Lectures on Shakspeare, has made 
the analysis of every character the occasion of observations 
on a wide variety of subjects which its nature suggests. He 
has thus given his philosophy of life, in relation to the practi- 
cal operation of the passions and beliefs of men ; and we think 
he has been especially successful in treating that important 
branch of ethics which refers to the passage of virtues into 
vices, through their connection with pride, vanity, or extrav- 
agant enthusiasm. As a large portion of the world’s goodness 
is, like King Richard’s frame, but half made up, and offends 
from its inharmonious and partial character where it is most 
impressive by its separate qualities, the field open to the 
ethical analyst is unbounded ; and as we have rather ungently 
touched on some of Mr. Hudson’s digressions, it is but just 
to observe that he has evinced throughout a disposition to 
disconnect virtue from cant, fanaticism, and conceit ; that he 
has detected with a sure eye, and whipped with an honest 
ardor, the excellence which is self-conscious, and the purit 
which is proudly malignant ; and that he has exhibited with a 
fine union of sagacity and eloquence the beauty of that hum- 
ble goodness which seeks to elude the eye, which ‘‘ vaunteth 
not itself and is not puffed up.” Ina period like the present, 
when conscience rushes to the rostrum and explodes in fifth- 
rate heroics, and every ‘‘ puny whipster ”” of morality mis- 
takes his appetite for notoriety for a call from the seventh 
heaven to rail at every person wiser and better than himself, 
such lessons in ethics may not be without their effect, recom- 
mended as they are by a vigor and wit as inexhaustible as the 
folly and fanaticism on which they are exercised. We trust 
that the present volumes will not be the last in which the au- 
thor’s keen intellect and sturdy character will find adequate 
expression. He has not, as yet, touched the historical plays 
of Shakspeare, a sphere of investigation and interpretation 
where he may win additional honors. In choosing the world’s 
great poet as the text for his inquiries into human nature, he 
has a subject which, however it may exhaust the resources 
of criticism, is in itself exhaustless.. ‘The present work we 
consider an evidence rather than the measure of his capacity ; 
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and when we next meet him on the open field of literature, 
we trust to find some extravagances retrenched and some 
peculiarities suppressed, which now to some extent injure 
his style, and encumber the movement of his mind. 


Arr. IV. —1. Plea for Peasant Proprietors, with the 
Outlines of a Plan for their Establishment in Ireland. 
By Wittiam Tuomas Tuornrton, Author of ‘* Over 
Population and its Remedy.’? London: John Murray. 
1848. 12mo. pp. 256. 

2. Letters on the Condition of the People of Ireland. By 
Tuomas CampseELL Foster, Ese., of the Middle 
Temple, ‘‘ The Times ”? Commissioner. Second Edi- 
tion. London: Chapman & Hall. 1847. 8vo. pp. 
771. 

3. Past and Present. Chartism. By THomas Carty Le. 
New York: George P. Putnam. 1848. 12mo. pp. 
386. 


THE question respecting the distribution of property, 
which has hitherto been discussed only in the abstract by the 
political economists, has now become one of practical interest 
and of the gravest importance. The sacredness of the insti- 
tution has hitherto been universally recognized. That the 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of individuals was neces- 
sary, was absolutely indispensable, in order that the aggre- 
gate property of the nation might increase, and for the main- 
tenance of order, the prevention of endless disputes, the 
encouragement of industry and enterprise, and the promotion 
of all the higher interests of society, was a fact that no one 
thought of denying. The inheritor of an estate usually claims 
it even as a natural right ; he seldom thinks of defending his 

ossession of it merely on the ground of general expediency. 
He holds that he is indebted for it, not to government, or 
legislation, or the general consent of the community, but to 
those general principles of morality and natural law which 
protect his person and insure him the free use of his faculties 
and his time. Consequently, he invokes the aid of the law, 
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the assistance of society, whenever he is molested in the en- 
joyment of his property. His doctrine is, that government 
did not give it to him, but that government is bound to take 
good care that he be not unjustly deprived of it. 

Yet nothing is more certain than that all inherited property 
is actually enjoyed by the gift of law and the consent of so- 
ciety. A natural right is not limited by the boundaries of 
states ; yet a second son in France claims an equal share of 
his -parent’s estate, in the same manner, and for the same 
reason, that the eldest son in England claims the whole. An 
American is entitled to dispose of his whole property by will, 
according to his own judgment or caprice ; he may endow a 
college or a cat with it, if he sees fit, to the total exclusion 
of his natural heirs. But this posthumous privilege, this 
post mortem enjoyment of wealth, is strictly limited in 
France ; if a testator has one child, he ean dispose of but 
half of his property ; if he has two children, only a third, 
and if three, only a fourth, of his estate is subject to his 
own will. ‘The respective shares of the sons and daughters 
are accurately determined, and a man cannot, even by gift 
during his lifetime, do any thing to contravene the effect of 
this law. Now, as all the wealth of a country, in the course 
of a single generation, must descend by inheritance or be- 

uest, and as this descent is everywhere regulated by legisla- 
tion, it follows that property is the creature of law ; its dis- 
tribution is effected by government, or by the general con- 
sent of society, and is regulated by considerations of expedi- 
ency alone. It sounds strange, but it is true, that the same 
authority which in England upholds the " of primogeni- 
ture, and in Scotland gives the privilege of perpetual entail, 
and in France deprives a testator of the power of giving 
away more than a small fraction of his property by will, 
might with equal justice decree that a man’s whole estate on 
his decease should escheat to the crown, or come under the 
disposal of parliament, to be applied equally for the benefit 
of the whole nation. The legislative power does not enact 
that the whole people shall be equal and joint heirs of all 

roperty which is vacated by death, simply because it be- 
haven that it is more for the interest of the whole people that 
the estate should be inherited equally by all the children of 
the deceased, or should descend exclusively to the oldest 
son. The law which disinherits five children out of one 
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family for the benefit of the sixth is surely competent to de- 
prive the sixth also of his inheritance ; if it leaves but one 
fourth of the estate to the caprice of the testator, it may de- 
stroy the efficacy of wills altogether. 

It is true, that some considerations of justice and natural 
right come in to limit the general authority of law. The 
property which a man does not inherit, but actually creates 
by his own industry, seems to be his own by a higher and 
stronger title than any which society can confer. But it is 
no infringement of his right to say, that his power over the 
valuable article thus produced by him shall cease at his 
death ; for the only superiority of his title consists in the 
fact that the possessor of the property was also its creator, 
and he who only inherits it from its first owner cannot urge 
this plea ; to defend the right of the heir would be to main- 
tain that a right by inheritance is equal to one by creation, 
and thus to destroy the original claim of superiority of title. 
(Absolute ownership, however sacred for the time, necessa- 
rily terminates at the death of the individual ; society de- 
prives him of nothing that is his own, when it refuses him 
testamentary power, because nothing that belongs to earth 
can be enjoyed beyond the grave, and he who has nothing 
can be deprived of nothing.) 

Again, the rightful authority of the legislature over the 
division of property is limited by the trusts and expectations 
that have been created by immemorial usage and the pre- 
viously existing state of the law. The conduct, the hopes, 
the calculations of men are regulated by the customs of the 
country, by the assumed sanctity of prescription, and by long 
established institutions. ‘The laws which regulate the de- 
scent of property are fundamental in their character ; they 
are classed with the first principles of the constitution, like 
those which determine the form of the executive govern- 
ment, whether it shall be republican, aristocratic, or mo- 
narchical, and excepting insignificant changes of forms and 
details, they are never altered but on grand emergencies, or 
after a stormy revolution. A person of fortune adapts the 
education of his children to their presumed future enjoyment 
of his large estates ; and although his own absolute right to 
his lands and goods certainly terminates at his death, these 
children suffer flagrant wrong, if their honest expectations are 
deceived, and they are compelled to adopt a course of life 
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for which they were not trained. Society is under an im- 
plied contract with all who are members of it not to make 
sudden or wanton changes in its own fundamental statutes, on 
whose presumed inviolability great hopes have been cher- 
ished, and plans devised the execution of which was to ex- 
tend through future generations. Thus, if the French law of 
descent were suddenly introduced into this country, a great 
outcry would be raised, not merely against the policy, but 
the justice, of the measure; though no one thinks of im- 
pugning the law as ‘it actually exists in France on any higher 
ground than that of expediency. ‘The right of regulating 
the descent of property by will, of rewarding a favorite 
child, and disinheriting a stubborn or vicious one, has come 
to be considered as a necessary incident of ownershipG it 
would be urged, that the government might as well rob a man 
directly of his wealth, as deprive him of the power of giving 
it away as he sees fit, whether the gift is to take effect 
during his lifetime, or after his decease.) Yet nothing can be 
more clear than that a man necessarily abandons his earthly 
property at the grave ; and if any wrong is done in the dis- 
tribution of it, that wrong is not suffered by the deceased, 
who is beyond the sphere of injury from his fellow-man, but 
by those whom he leaves behind. If his nearest of kin have 
any absolute right to it beyond the limits of prescription and 
positive statute, in preference to all other persons in the 
community, and to the community itself, we have yet to 
Jearn on what foundation this right is based, and by what civ- 
_ilized nation, or in what code of laws, it has ever to the full 
extent been recognized. ‘There is an implied contract be- 
tween society and the individual, that he shall be protected 
in the exclusive enjoyment of his earnings, the fruits of his 
own labor, so long as he is capable of enjoying them ; when 
that capacity ceases, the contract is dissolved, the obliga- 
tions of society have been fulfilled, and what is left behind 
without a natural owner comes into the common stock, to be 
distributed or appropriated in mass solely from a regard to 
the greatest good of the greatest number. 

These considerations are applicable to all property, wheth- 
er real or personal ; but they are most conclusive in the case 
of the ownership of land. Without going into the question 
respecting the manner in which territory was first parcelled 
out and appropriated to exclusive use, or whether the origi- 
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nal division took place by express compact or by silent suf- 
ferance which gradually became prescriptive right, there is 
no doubt that the land first belonged in common to all men, 
and that the appropriation of it by individuals is now admit- 
ted to be equitable only because it is believed to be expedi- 
ent. ‘The earth was given to be the habitation, and to pro- 
vide for the subsistence, of all men, and it was at first en- 
joyed in common. (he ocean and the air are so used even 
now ; the former is the common highway of nations, be- 
cause its vast extent affords room for all, while the right of 
navigating straits, narrow seas, and inlets into the land, is 
sometimes limited, under the pretext that one government 
must have the entire control of them in order to prevent in- 
terference and disputes, or to provide for its own safety, or 
to repay itself for disbursements required in order to make 
the navigation of them safe for all. ) These are reasons of 
mutual convenience, and perfectly similar reasons are alleged 
to justify the division of land, and the appropriation of it 
by individual owners. ‘That appropriation of it in the first 
instance was certainly a usurpation, for it must have taken 
place without the consent and even without the knowledge of 
the vast majority of those who up to that period had enjoyed 
it in common, each one of whom had consequently as good 
a right to it as he who first fenced it in. If it could be 
proved that this division did not promote the general welfare, 
or that it produced on the whole more harm than good, 
every person might claim either a share of the land, or the 
privilege of cultivating the whole of it in common with others, 
as his natural birthright. In fact, a portion of the land is 
always given up for general use as a highway, because it is 
for the common advantage that all should have the privilege 
of passing over it. ‘The farms contiguous to the highway 
could not equitably be held as private property, except from 
a similar regard to the common interest. 

The general advantages of the institution of property are 
so obvious, that it may be said to exist by universal consent. 
Without it, mankind would relapse into barbarism, — nay, into 
the condition of the wild beasts ; for even a tribe of savages 
cannot live together without exclusive ownership of their 
rude tools, arms, clothing, and habitations. No one would 
submit to the labor of tilling the ground, because others 
would have an equal right with him to reap the harvest. No 
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man would even erect a hut, if his neighbours could claim 
possession of it as soon as it was completed. Prudence and 
frugality would be impossible virtues ; no provision for the 
future would be made, if those who wasted and spoiled were 
allowed to enjoy that provision as well as those who saved 
it. No society could be organized ; for the only bond of as- 
sociation is the possession of certain property and rights, 
from the enjoyment of which those who are not members of 
the society are excluded. Universal want would lead to uni- | 
versal war, and that condition of mankind which Hobbes 
imagined as the inevitable result of the evil principles of hu- 
man nature, when not checked by despotism, would become 
a fearful reality. 

To guard against these tremendous evils, the sacredness of 
property is recognized, government is instituted for its pro- 
tection, and laws are made to facilitate its increase, to reg- 
ulate its use, and to provide for the distribution of it, when 
the death of its producer or former owner leaves it to the 
disposal of his survivors. ‘The rule almost universally adopt- 
ed in the last case is to distribute it among those who are 
nearest of kin to the deceased, though in very different pro- 
portions, according to the different policy of the law in dif- 
ferent countries. A man’s nearest relations are commonly 
said to be his natural heirs, not because they have any nat- 
ural or indefeasible right to his estates, but because they are 
nearest to his affections, and if his will were to be consulted, 
they would generally succeed to the ownership. ‘The strong- 
est natural claim to property thus left vacant is surely that of 
the community at large, to whom, if it be land, it originally 
belonged, and under whose protection and by whose aid, 
whether it be real or personal, it was accumulated. ‘Their 
claim, in fact, is universally admitted, as they assume the 
power of giving the property away by designating the persons 
who shall inherit it, and the proportions which they shall re- 
spectively hold. And there is no doubt that society acts 
wisely in consulting the wishes of the original proprietor, by 
limiting the succession to his own family or his nearest con- 
nections. Industry and economy are thus promoted, as every 
one is encouraged to labor and to save up to the close of his 
life, since those who are dearest to him are to have the sole 
benefit of his accumulations. If he had only a life interest 
in his estate, if society at large, or individuals who were en- 
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tire strangers to him, were to be his heirs, his exertions 
would be limited to the attainment of a fortune barely sufti- 
cient to supply his own wants. He would spend both in- 
come and principal, and be reckless of the future, so that 
he had enough left for the necessities of his own declining 
years. Family ties also would be weakened or destroyed 
by a law giving the inheritance to strangers ; children would 
have less motive to reverence their parents, who could not 
labor to promote the welfare of their offspring except for the 
brief remaining period of their own existence ; and as the ad- 
mirable constitution of our moral nature is such, that we 
always love those most upon whom we have conferred the 
greatest benefits, parental affection under these circumstances 
would be very sensibly diminished. Besides, such a law 
could be executed only very imperfectly. Invention stim- 
ulated by affection would be constantly on the rack to evade 
it, by fraudulent transfers and sales etiected during the life- 
time of the first owners, and the attempt to prevent such 
practices would lead to intolerable inquisition into private and 
domestic concerns, and to endless litigation. 

It is from the wisest reasons, therefore, from the most 
judicious regard to the general welfare, that the law gives the 
property of a person deceased intestate to the nearest of kin. 
Still, there is room for a wide discretion in determining the 
principles on which the estate shall be divided among those 
who stand in the same degree of relationship to the first pro- 
prietor. Shall any regard be paid to the wishes of the de- 
ceased in this respect ? Shall all share alike ? Or what pref- 
erence shall be shown to the sons over the daughters, or to 
the first-born over his brothers and sisters ? ‘These are grave 
questions, and on the answers to them, more, we had almost 
said, than on all other causes united, the form of government 
and the welfare of the people, the whole political and social 
framework of society, in every country, must ultimately de- 
pend. Notwithstanding their immense importance, these 
questions have not, till of late years, been much discussed 
either by legislators or political economists. ‘That the ex- 
tremes of opulence and destitution should exist in the same 
community, a few revelling in the enjoyment of immense 
fortunes while millions around them are suffering from the 
want of all the comforts, and even of the necessaries, of 
life, is the great reproach of modern civilization. Men have 
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acquiesced in the evil only because they believed it to be 
irreparable. Any attempt to remove the inequality of prop- 
erty was supposed to threaten the security of the institution 
itself, and thus to lead immediately to the dissolution of 
society and government, and to the destruction of all the 
higher interests of the human family. ‘The subject would 
not bear to be tampered with; the sensibility of the com- 
munity upon this point is feverish in the extreme. ‘To ex- 
cite their fears, to shake their confidence in the permanency 
of the institution as it exists, is enough to break the springs 
of industry and enterprise at once, and to cause nearly 
as much mischief as a complete social revolution. Changes 
in the laws affecting the distribution of wealth, therefore, are 
seldom proposed, except in the course of some great political 
convulsion, when the foundations of society are broken up, 
and the whole fabric is to be placed on a new basis, and 
erected anew. 

Sudden changes, then, are out of the question ; they would 
only enhance, or render universal, the evils which we seek 
to remedy. ‘I'he only inquiry is, whether causes may not 
be set to work which will tend slowly but irresistibly to the 
equalization of wealth, without exciting alarm, or affecting 
the present enjoyment of property, or injuring any vested 
rights, or lessening to any appreciable extent the motives for 
accumulation. If the diffusion of capital, the division of 
estates, and the consequent approach to equality of condition, 
when thus gradually effected, should act with resistless force 
upon the institutions of the state, and change the nature 
of the government, we need not deplore the result. In 
these modern days, political influence gravitates towards 
property, as in former ages it was always united with mili- 
tary strength. Riches are but another name for power, either 
in a republic, a monarchy, or a despotism; and as the pos- 
session of them, when fairly earned, not inherited, is usually 
coupled with sobriety, prudence, industry, and good sense, 
and above all with a distrust of innovation and a love of 
order, it is well that they should have the command or the 
leading influence in the state. A due regard for equality of 
rights, then, only requires that wealth should be open to the 
attainment of all, that it should never be made inalienable or 
indivisible by its present holder, never be locked up by legal 
proceedings which bind future generations, but be left to 
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circulate freely as air, and to find its natural level, as water 
does, by diffusion in broad seas and oceans. ‘The acquisition 
of it will thus be a natural test of character, ability, and 
intelligence, and political power can nowhere be more safely 
lodged than in the hands of its possessors. In a country 
where no one is poor except by his own fault, where misery 
is not as necessarily inherited by one class as immense 
wealth is by another, where pauperism never exists except 
as a consequence of folly, indolence, or crime, the holders 
of property may justly claim the exclusive control of the 
state. They will not need to have this power expressly 
given to them by laws and constitutions ; it will naturally 
and inevitably fall into their possession, —so much of it, 
at least, as they shall deem necessary for their own security 
and happiness. 

Admitting these general principles, then, that property 
ought to be made inviolable, that it should descend only to 
the family or kindred of the deceased, and be distributed 
among them from a regard, not to their private interests, but 
to the welfare of the whole community, (though these two 
ends in the long run will be identical,) we come to inquire 
into the policy of the different laws by which, in different 
countries, this distribution is effected. We take it for grant- 
ed, that great inequality of wealth in any country is a great 
national evil, to be avoided or lessened by the use of all just 
means which are consistent with the security of property 
itself. If such inequality be permitted to continue or in- 
crease except from inevitable necessity, the conduct of the 
legislators who foster or permit it becomes criminal in the 
extreme ; upon their heads are justly chargeable the priva- 
tion and wretchedness, the moral and intellectual degrada- 
tion, the famines and plagues, which it brings upon millions 
of their fellow-beings. 

The only systems of law regulating the succession to 
property which need here be considered are those which 
obtain respectively in England, in the United States, and 
in France ; and the social condition of the people in these 
three countries may be taken as a guide to the effects of 
these laws and of the customs and institutions which are 
encouraged or created by them, and with which they are 
‘necessarily connected. ‘The general policy of the law is 
sure to direct the inclinations and habits of the people, so 
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that the law is justly chargeable with the effects, not only 
of what it directly enjoins, but of what it permits, exem- 
plifies, and fosters. 

Thus, in England, the right of primogeniture applies only 
to the real property of intestates ; but the effect of the ex- 
ample and sanction of the law is to induce even those who 
make wills to devise the larger share of all the property, 
and very often the whole of the real estate, to the oldest 
son. Entails are allowed to all heirs actually in being, and 
till the first unborn heir shall be twenty-one years old ; and 
further, any heir of entail may grant leases which will be 
good against the future owners of the estate for three lives. 
Numerous other impediments are created to the sale or di- 
vision of real estates, and the people are thus encouraged 
to carry out the policy of the law by settlements, trust pro- 
cesses, and other legal devices; so that, at any one time, 
the real property of the kingdom is as safely tied up and 
guarded against the extravagance or wilfulness of the actual 
possessor, as if perpetual entail were permitted there, as 
it is in Scotland. It is now estimated that more than one 
half of all the real estate in the latter country is thus pro- 
tected for ever against division or alienation from particular 
families. In France, on the other hand, where the law re- 
quires the larger portion of the property to be distributed 
equally, the people readily acquiesce in the principle, and 
very seldom exercise their power of increasing the share 
of a favorite child by the small portion which they are al- 
lowed to give according to their own judgment or fancy ; if 
we may judge from the Paris returns, not more than one 
person out of seven makes a will at all, and but one in eigh- 
teen of these testators gives the reserved portion to one of 
his legal heirs, so as to lessen the number of parts into which 
the estate is divided, the others preferring to bestow it upon 
strangers. In both countries, then, the consent of the peo- 
ple carries out the general policy of the law, favoring or 
preventing the distribution of property, just as the legisla- 
ture determines in those cases which are settled by the law 
alone, without regard to the wishes of the owners. 

Here in America, the law takes the middle course be- 
tween the English and the French policy. The custom 
of gavelkind is the rule, unequal distribution is the excep- 
tion. Entails are generally more restricted than in England, 
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perpetual entails being never allowed ; and all minor restric- 
tions on the division or sale of landed estates being taken 
away, the division or transfer of real property is effected 
about as easily as that of movables. On the other hand, 
the law does not oblige a parent to distribute his property 
equally, but he may make what distinctions he chooses, and 
may virtually disinherit all his children, if he sees fit. But the 
custom follows the law ; many persons do not make a will, 
but allow the law to take its course. A testator seldom 
makes a very unequal distribution among his children ; but 
if he is childless, he often disposes of his property according 
to fancy, the expectations of more distant heirs not being 
much regarded. 

From the operation of these laws in the three countries, we 
might naturally expect that there would be monstrous ine- 
qualities in the distribution of wealth in England, while in 
France and this country property would be as nearly at a 
level in the community as it can be brought by the influence 
of legislation. It is true, that the several systems must have 
time to operate before their full effects can be perceived. 
The French system did not come into full effect till the revo- 
lution of 1789; it was one, and the most effective of all, 
of the sweeping measures adopted at that epoch for the sole 
purpose of breaking the power of the feudal aristocracy. 
Only two generations having elapsed since that time, it might 
be supposed that the splitting of landed estates and the gen- 
eral subdivision of property have not yet been carried out 
there to their full extent, but that the equalization of wealth 
is destined to’ go much farther. 

We doubt this ; here in New England, where the law of 
equal partition, applied directly only to the property of intes- 
tates, but governing in fact the descent of nearly all prop- 
erty, has been in force for more than two centuries, the land is 
by no means so much subdivided as in France, and we have 
probably more persons of large fortune, in proportion to the 
whole population, than can be found in any department of 
that country. If the farm is already so small that it will 
not support more than one family with the average degree 
of comfort among landholders of the same class, one of the 
heirs will buy out the others, who will use the price of their 
shares as means for establishing themselves in some non-agri- 
cultural employment, or in some other locality. In truth, 
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it is demonstrable that there must be this limit to the division 
of estates ; for if the ground owned and cultivated by a small 
proprietor be insufficient for the support of his family, his 
poverty will oblige him to sell it, and the purchaser, of 
course, must be a person more wealthy than himself. It 
is idle, then, to talk of the risk of the whole country falling 
into the hands of a set of pauper proprietors ; the first symp- 
toms of pauperism will oblige them to alienate their lands, 
and capitalists will reunite the farms which had been injured 
by excessive subdivision. ‘The ability to purchase can never 
be wanting, as all the natural causes of inequality of wealth 
operate without check during each complete generation, for 
during this period they are not counteracted by laws regulat- 
ing the succession to property. We can, therefore, readily 
admit the conclusion which Mr. Thornton has drawn from 
statistical evidence, that the smaller properties in France 
have not sensibly diminished in size during the last thirty 
years. Possibly these small estates may increase in num- 
ber through the breaking up of larger ones; but they will 
not be more contracted in dimension, for, if smaller, they 
would not support a single family. 

There is very little statistical evidence which throws any 
direct light upon the distribution of wealth in England. ‘The 
returns of the income tax of 1842 have not yet been pub- 
lished in such a form as to elucidate this subject ; the annual 
value of the real property is given, and the total amount of 
income subject to taxation; but the individual tax-payers 
are not divided into classes according to the amounts of their 
respective contributions to the tax. Isolated facts may give 
one a vague conception of the enormous inequality of for- 
tunes, of the frightful extremes of opulence and misery which 
deform the social aspect of the kingdom. But the knowl- 
edge thus gained is very partial and indefinite ; and it leads 
to no certain conclusions, because in every country on the 
globe we meet with similar afflicting instances of extreme in- 
digence and almost unbounded wealth, the contrast between 
them being heightened in appearance by their close juxta- 
position. Everywhere it is but a short walk from the palace 
to the hovel ; at the gate of every Dives sits a Lazarus, and 
the dogs come and lick his sores. But the number and ex- 
tent of these frightful contrasts are vastly greater in England 
than in any other nation upon the earth, and the history of 
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all former ages affords no parallel to them. Its people are 
the manufacturers and bankers of the civilized world ; their 
accumulated capital, finding no sufficient employment at 
home, is carried abroad with every wind that blows to the 
remotest lands and the farthest isles of the sea, everywhere 
setting industry in motion, supplying means for great nation- 
al enterprises, and creating immense yearly returns to increase 
the surplus of wealth at home. But the destitution and mis- 
ery of the larger portion of the people increase even more 
rapidly than the riches of the prosperous class. A]mshouses 
and jails are multiplied as fast as the palatial abodes of the 
nobility and gentry, or the immense mills and workshops of 
the rich manufacturers. Landholders whose vast posses- 
sions cover more than one county drive off at one time 
ten thousand of their destitute tenants to starve upon the 
sea-shore, or to find their way as they best can to other 
lands. Noblemen whose annual incomes exceed half a mil- 
lion of dollars complain bitterly of the heavy taxes which 
they are obliged to pay for the support of a million and a 
half of public paupers. 

We will bring together a number of facts, collected with 
great care from recent returns to Parliament, which will serve 
to illustrate the great inequality of wealth in the British isles, 
though unfortunately they do not lead to very precise results, 
as the subject is one which almost wholly escapes the grasp 
of statistical science. We adopt for convenience the near- 
est round numbers, as the fractions will not perceptibly 
affect the accuracy of any conclusions that may be drawn 
from these statements. According to the returns of the in- 
come tax for 1842, the total annual income of the people 
of England and Scotland exceeds 240 millions sterling ; in 
1815, it was but 179 millions, thus showing an increase of 
61 millions, or 34 per cent. in 27 years. During these 
years, the population has increased from 13 to 19 millions, 
or at the rate of 46 per cent. Ordinary wages form no part 
of the aggregate income just stated, which is composed ex- 
clusively of rents, profits, and the gains of educated men; 
and as common laborers increase far more rapidly than the 
middling classes or the rich, it is certain that property is 
now distributed much more unequally than in 1815; there 
is more of it, and it is in the hands of a smaller part of the 
whole population. 
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According to the census of 1841, there are in Great Brit- 
ain about five millions of men who are twenty years of age 
or upwards. Of these, it appears from the ‘* Occupation 
Abstract’ of the census, that about two and a half millions,* 
or one half of the whole nation, are laborers or operatives, 
who subsist entirely on wages. One half of the population, 
then, have no share in the aggregate income above mentioned. 
‘The tax is 7d. on Il., or very nearly 3 per cent., on all in- 
comes that exceed 1501. per annum. ‘The proceeds of the 
tax for 1843 were £ 5,387,455, which, at the given rate, 
represent an aggregate income of £ 184,712,743. This 
falls short of the total income already stated by about fifty- 
five and a quarter millions, and this difference stands for 
the aggregate of those individual incomes which are less 
than £150 each. If the average of these incomes be taken 
at £80, there are nearly 700,000 of them. ‘The returns 
of the income tax of 1812 showed that there were in Great 
Britain 127,000 persons whose incomes were from £ 50 to 
£ 200 each; 22,000 more having from £200 to £1,000 
each ; 3,000 each of whom had from £1,000 to £5,000; 
and 600 whose incomes exceeded £ 5,000 :— making a 
total of 152,600 individuals possessing yearly incomes of 
not less than £50. If we allow for the subsequent in- 
crease of national wealth by supposing that there are now 
as many incomes amounting at least to £150 as there 
were of £50 in 1812, the estimate would be a very safe 
one ; but let us suppose that there are 200,000 whose in- 
comes are now subject to the tax. This agrees sufficiently 
well with Mr. Alison’s estimate, who supposes that there 
are now 300,000 having more than £50a year. Returns 
to Parliament show that about 280,000 individuals own prop- 
erty in the public funds, and the yearly dividends of 130,000 
out of this number do not exceed £20. By the census 
of 1841, less than 140,000 males were returned as persons 
of independent means, who followed no regular occupation. 
Our estimate, therefore, that not more than 200,000 persons 
pay the income tax can hardly be below the truth. ‘The 
aggregate on which the tax is levied, being divided among 


* Agricultural laborers, 884,869; other laborers, such as miners, porters, 
messengers, &c., 550,543; privates in the army and common sailors, 
290,000 ; domestic servants, 164,384; in almshouses, jails, &c., 74.129; 
manufacturing operatives, about 500,000; gardeners, &c., 25,010: — ‘Total, 
2,483,925. These numbers are all of male adults. 
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this number, gives them an average income of less than 
£ 1,000. 

Real property in Great Britain is much less equally di- 
vided than personal, as might be expected from the operation 
of the causes that we have mentioned. The aggregate an- 
nual value of such property, according to the returns of the 
income tax, is a little over ninety-five millions sterling, of which 
about ten millions belong to Scotland. But there are no means 
of estimating the number of owners of the houses, tithes, ca- 
nals, railways, and many other items ranked under this head ; 
so that we must confine our attention to the landed estates, the 
aggregate annual income or rental of which is about forty 
millions for England, and five and three quarter millions for 
Scotland. ‘* Landed property in Scotland,” says Mr. 
McCulloch, ‘‘ as compared with its extent and value, is in 
fewer hands than in England, there being probably not more 
than 8,000 proprietors in the whole country. It is most 
subdivided in the counties of Fife, Midlothian, Renfrew, 
and Kirkcudbright, but even in these there are many large 
estates ; and in most other parts of the country, the greater 
portion by far of the land is distributed into very large estates, 
many of which are held under a system of strict and per- 
petual entail.”” The estimate of 8,000 proprietors is cer- 
tainly much too great, as might be supposed from the single 
fact, that two great estates, those of the Duke of Sutherland 
and the Duke of Buccleuch, alone cover several counties. 
It is now admitted on all hands, that the lands under per- 
petual entail amount at least to a half of the whole kingdom, 
and the register shows that, down to 1830, only 1,555 entails 
had been recorded ; since that year, about 450 others have 
been entered, so that full half of Scotland (estimated from 
‘‘the valued rent,” and not merely from the number of 
acres) is owned by not more than 2,000 proprietors. If 
we allow 3,000 for the other half, or 5,000 proprietors in 
all, the estimate will be a very liberal one. The aggregate 
rental, divided among this number, gives £1,150 as the 
average income of a Scotch landholder. 

In regard to England and Wales, McCulloch repeats, 
without vouching for its accuracy, an estimate made by 
Dr. Beeke at the beginning of the present century, that the 
land is owned by 200,000 proprietors. This was extrava- 
gantly beyond the mark at the time, and all witnesses agree 
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that, since 1800, small estates have been undergoing a rapid 
process of absorption into larger ones. ‘The whole number 
of farmers and graziers, according to the census of 1841, was 
but little more than 248,000 ; and an average of five farms 
to an estate cannot be considered as too great, as many land- 
holders count their tenants by fifties. ‘Taking the number 
of landholders, however, at 60,000, or about one fourth the 
number of farmers, the aggregate rental, which is forty mil- 
lions sterling, would give them an average income of only 
£ 666, which is certainly below the truth. 

Ireland, though divided into very small farms by the 
actual cultivators of the soil, is still owned in vast estates, 
probably exceeding the average size of those in England. 
The owners for the most part are the descendants of those 
among the English nobility and gentry, who acquired the 
property at a very low price, when, under Cromwell and 

illiam ILI., more than nine tenths of the land was confis- 
cated, and its former proprietors were reduced to poverty or 
driven into exile. The Marquis of Hertford, the Duke of 
Devonshire, Earl Fitzwilliam, and others, own princely es- 
tates in this unhappy country, which probably exceed in size 
their immense landed properties in England. But there are 
no means of estimating with any approach to correctness the 
number of such landlords, or even of ascertaining with pre- 
cision the aggregate rental of the kingdom. ‘The highest 
authority, Mr. Griffith, in his evidence before a committee 
of the House of Lords in 1832, places it at twelve millions 
sterling ; and if we suppose that the average income of Irish 
estates is as low as £ 500, there will be room for 24,000 
proprietors, a number that probably far exceeds the truth. 
In the appendix to the Land Commissioners’ Report, we 
find, from returns made by the receivers in chancery ap- 
pointed to collect the rents on encumbered estates, and pay 
them over to the mortgagees, that the aggregate rental of 760 
estates was £563,022, which gives an average of £740. 
How many of these proprietors own English estates also, we 
are again unable to tell ; but making a very moderate allow- 
ance for these, and also for Scotch estates which belong to 
English landlords, we may put the whole number of landed 
proprietors in the United Kingdom at 85,000. 

France has 114,000,000 acres of cultivable land, and 
rather more than thirty-four millions of inhabitants, of whom 
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at least five and a half millions are landholders. | Considering 
these as heads of families, and allowing on an average four 
persons to a family, we find that twenty-two millions, or 
two thirds of the whole population, are owners of the soil. 
Making the same allowance for the families of British land- 
holders, we have but 340,000 individuals, or one seventy- 
eighth part of the people, who share among them the total 
rental of the United Kingdom, which amounts to more than 
fifty-seven millions sterling. In France, according to the 
estimate of Mr. Thornton, there are two and a half mil- 
lions of proprietors whose estates do not exceed on an 
average ten acres each, and three millions of others whose 
properties average about thirty acres. In the British isles, 
reckoning only the land which is actually under cultivation, 
and supposing that it is equally divided among the 85,000 
proprietors, each estate exceeds 550 acres ; add the uncul- 
tivated land, which also belongs to them, and the average 
rises to 880 acres. As to the density of population, in 
France there is one person to three and three quarter acres ; 
in England, the proportion is one to two; in Ireland, one 
to two and a half; and in Scotland, one to seven, two thirds 
of the land in this last case being hardly susceptible of cul- 
tivation. 

These results of a comparison of the two countries in 
respect to the distribution of wealth among the people are 
very startling, and would almost exceed belief, if it were not 
evident that the policy of the law so strongly favors aggrega- 
tion in the one case and partition in the other, that such con- 
sequences soon or later are inevitable. In France, as we 
have seen, there is a limit; the carelessness, extravagance, 
and indolence of some are opposed by the industry, frugality, 
and enterprise of others, and during the lifetime of one gen- 
eration, these causes are free to act and to produce inequali- 
ties of fortune which the law does its utmost again to reduce 
to a level when the next generation enters upon its inher- 
itance. But in Great Britain there is no such limit; the 
law does not counteract these causes, but concurs with 
them ; as wealth favors the growth of wealth, and poverty 
generates poverty, as misery favors the increase of popu- 
lation, while opulence checks it, so that the destitute classes 
multiply with frightful rapidity, while the rich are constantly 
decreasing in number, and from the lack of male heirs: great 
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estates are united by marriage or collateral inheritance, land 
and capital are brought together in constantly increasing 
masses, the subsequent division of which is opposed by all 
the legal impediments which the ingenuity of man can devise. 
In the case of real property, these impediments are insur- 
mountable ; the actual possessors of nearly all the landed 
estates in the kingdom have but a life enjoyment of them ; 
no matter what may be their extravagance, recklessness, 
or folly, they can waste nothing but their incomes, and 
must transmit an unimpaired inheritance to their heirs, — to 
the single heir who is designated by the entail or the mar- 
riage settlement. Land, therefore, but seldom comes into 
the market; estates may be increased, but cannot be dimin- 
ished ; the small parcels which are occasionally offered for 
sale are eagerly bought up by the wealthy proprietors, who 
are inclined to make savings from their incomes in order to 
gratify their pride and increase their political influence by 
extending their ancestral domains. In Scotland, as we have 
seen, more than half of all the real estate is for ever pro- 
tected against partition or alienation, and is thus perma- 
nently placed extra commercium. Personal property is not 
so well guarded, but the causes which we have mentioned 
tend far more powerfully to heap it together than to distribute 
it; waste is possible, but natural causes aided by legal pro- 
visions tend strongly towards accumulation. Small capitals 
find a constantly increasing difficulty in competing with larger 
ones ; industry alone, unaided by inherited wealth, has no 
chance whatever in the strife. 

What are the effects upon the social condition of the peo- 
ple, upon the general welfare of the nation, of this constantly 
increasing inequality of property ? In a recent number of 
this journal,* we brought together some unquestionable and 
appalling statements in answer to this question, and we might 
multiply the evidence to an indefinite extent ; but the picture 
is so revolting in its details, and so awful as a whole, that 
we shudder to contemplate it, and shrink from the task of 
unfolding it before our readers. We place no stress what- 
ever upon single cases, however terrible, of destitution, mis- 
ery, or even starvation; for they prove nothing as to the 


* See V. A. Review for October, 1847; article on The Social Condition of 
England. 
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great question which we now seek to elucidate. Indolence, 
wastefulness, intemperance, and crime must everywhere ex- 
ist, and produce their inevitable and shocking consequences, 
both to the parties themselves, and to the more innocent 
beings whose fate is for the time inseparably connected 
with theirs. In the most favored country on earth, which 
we believe to be unquestionably the free portion ‘of this 
American republic, there are instances of this kind numer- 
ous and grave enough to cause serious concern both to the 
statesman and philanthropist. But they are exceptions to 
the general well-being, and exceptions so few in number, 
when compared with the whole population and the common 
prosperity, that they seem almost insignificant. If it were 
not for the constant influx of destitute and diseased emigrants 
from Europe, we might safely abolish all legal provision for 
the poor, and trust for their relief to private charity. ‘The 
paupers who are native-born in Massachusetts do not number 
one in a hundred, and their maintenance for a year does 
not amount to an English shilling a head for the whole 
population. ‘To disturb the existing relations of labor and 
capital in an attempt to dry up this scanty rill of evil would 
be to jeopard the happiness of a large community for the 
sake of a doubtful benefit to a few. 

But in Great Britain, privation of all the comforts and 
many of the necessaries of life, imminent destitution, or abso- 
lute mendicancy, is the lot of so large a number, that the 
possession even of a competency seems an exception to the 
general rule, and the condition of the majority of the people 
appears one of hopeless suflering. ‘The evil is of fearful mag- 
nitude, and admits no ordinary means of remedy or pallia- 
tion ; no escape from it seems possible, except through one of 
those terrible social convulsions which threaten for the time 
to arrest the march of civilization, and to render powerless 
every humane feeling and moral principle. The istitution 
of property exists only for the common good, and it certain- 
ly fails to attain this object when to the greater number it 
causes more harm than benefit. ‘The occurrence of a famine 
like that of the last year, caused by poverty alone, and which 
swept off hundreds of thousands of human beings only be- 
cause their best estate was but one degree removed from 
starvation, is so tremendous an evil, that it would justify the 
most violent measures, the most hazardous experiments, in 
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the mere hope of preventing its return. Property is not to 
be weighed in the balance against human life. All moralists 
admit the right which is termed that of extreme necessity, 
meaning thereby a right to use or destroy another’s property 
when it is necessary for our own preservation, as when we 
are obliged to throw the cargo overboard to save the ship, or 
to pull down a house to stop the progress of a fire ;— ‘‘ of 
which right,’’ says Paley, ‘‘ the foundation seems to be this, 
—that when property was first instituted, the institution was 
not intended to operate to the destruction of any; therefore, 
when such consequences would follow, all regard to it is super- 
seded.’” Apply this principle to the condition of three fourths 
of the people of Ireland, and of a majority of those of Scot- 
land and England, and what is the consequence ? 

In England alone, the number of paupers dependent on the 
poor-rate is about 1,500,000, or one in eleven of the whole 
population ; the annual cost to the public of their support is 
nearly seven millions sterling, a sum which far exceeds the 
total annual expense of the national government of the United 
States, including the army and navy, in a time of peace. 
During the four years ending in March, 1843, the paupers 
regularly increased in number, at a rate exceeding 8 per cent. 
a year, (the rate of increase of the whole population being but 
one and one third per cent.,) from 1,199,529 to 1,539,490. 
More than 400,000 of these are <¢ able-bodied ” paupers, 
who are made dependent on the public either from want of 
work, or from the insufficiency of their earnings. Yet the 
most stringent measures are adopted, by imposing hard labor, 
granting only coarse and meagre food, separating the sexes, 
and requiring strict confinement in the gloomy workhouses, to 
deter this class of persons from throwing themselves upon the 
public for support. So severe are the regulations in this re- 
spect, that nothing short of imminent danger of starvation can 
force the miserable laborer to ask for relief; after admission 
to the workhouse, they often commit wanton offences, such 
as breaking windows or assaulting their keepers, for the mere 
purpose of being transferred to the jails, where they have bet- 
ter fare, more comfortable cells, and lighter work. 

Notwithstanding the rigorous economy that is practised in 
the workhouse, and the fact that the provisions are purchased 
by the quantity and by contract, it is proved by the Poor- 
Law Commissioners themselves, in their report made in 
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1846, that the cost of supporting an indoor pauper with his 
family exceeds by at least one fourth the highest possible 
earnings of that family by agricultural labor. ‘The following 
extracts are from the answers given to the Commissioners 
by Mr. Bowring, the assistant clerk of the largest Pauper 
Union in Devonshire. 


**'The average number of children to each married couple of 
agricultural laborers is from four to five, say five, making a total 
of seven persons to each family ; assuming the workhouse dietary 
to be the common dietary of outdoor laborers, or, as it is fre- 
quently alleged to be, worse, the cost per annum to an agricultu- 
ral laborer will be in bread and meat alone 21/. 13s. 5d., to which 
must be added other articles of food, such as milk and potatoes, 
with fuel, clothing, rent, medicine, &c., the total cost of which 
averages at least 30/. per annum to the outdoor laborer. 

‘“The average cost of an inmate in the St. Thomas Union 
[workhouse] for food and necessaries, such as coal, wood, soap, 
candles, &c., [no allowance for rent, or interest on the cost of 
the workhouse,] is 2s.. 3d. per week, or 5/. 17s. per individual 
per annum, making for a family of seven persons a total of 40/. 
19s. per annum. 

‘“* The average amount of wages paid to an agricultural laborer 
in this district does not exceed 8s. per week [20/. 16s. a year], 
with two quarts of unmarketable cider per diem.” — Poor-Law 
Report for 1846, p. 81. 


The report from which this extract is taken was made 
by E. Carlton Tuffnell, Esq., ‘‘ On the Condition of the Ag- 
ricultural Population in the West of England.” All the 
Witnesses agree in stating the annual wages of an agricultural 
laborer to be from 201. to 25l., to which his wife may add 
3l., and if he has four or five children, the elder of these 
may gain 3l. more. ‘The rent of his cottage is 21. a year, or 
with twenty land-yards of garden ground attached, itis 31. He 
has, then, less than 30/. a year to live on out of the work- 
house, though, if he ceases to struggle, and becomes a pau- 
per, it will cost the public 40/. to maintain him and his family 
on workhouse fare. If he commits a grave offence, and is 
sent to Pentonville prison, the annual charge on the public 
for his individual maintenance will exceed 361., and his family 
in the workhouse will cost 341. more. To be sure, he will 
then have moral and religious instruction for two hours every 
day, when before he had none, and at the expiration of his 
term, government will defray the cost of his emigration to 
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another and happier land. Is it possible to make a more di- 
rect offer of a bounty to convert men from industry and inno- 
cence to mendicancy and crime ? 

The 884,000 adult males, who, according to the census of 
1841, are engaged in agricultural labor in Great Britain, rep- 
resent, with their wives and children, a population of at least 
three millions and a half, whose condition is indicated by the 
preceding statements. The half-million of other laborers in 
different employments, and another half-million of manufac- 
turing operatives, who form the indigent classes in the cities 
and towns, represent in like manner a population of four mil- 
lions, some of whom are in a happier, and others in a worse, 
state than their brethren in the country ; but the average of 
misery among them, especially during a commercial or agri- 
cultural crisis, when the prices of manufactures fall or those 
of food rise, is about the same as with the agricultural labor- 
ers. For proof of this, the want of space compels us to refer 
our readers to the evidence adduced in our former article. 
If we add also the population of the jails and workhouses, the 
soldiers and sailors, and a small proportion of the 1,100,000 
domestic servants, for whom loss of place amounts to a 
sentence of utter destitution, we have a grand total of at least 
eight millions of human beings in Great Britain alone, forming 
the indigent or destitute class, who have no dependence but 
the lowest amount of wages that will support life on the 
coarsest fare, over whom famine and pestilence constantly 
impend, and who look to the workhouse, the ditch, or the 
jail, as the possible, if not the probable, end of their career. 
Three sixteenths of their number, as we have seen, seek pa- 
rochial relief every year ; and as this vast army of paupers is 
not made up, in great part, of the same individuals for suc- 
cessive years, it is probable that at least three millions of 
them have been, at one period or another, dependent on pub- 
lic charity. The existence of this fearful amount of squalid 
poverty, this festering mass of ignorance, suffering, and crime, 
is the direct consequence of those laws the avowed policy of 
which has been to give all the landed estates of the United 
Kingdom to 85,000 proprietors, and the great bulk of the 
whole real and personal property in Great Britain to 200,000 
individuals. It seems but an insignificant item to be added 
to this terrible amount of evil, though the fact were otherwise 
one of solemn import, that the returns of the Registrar-Gen- 
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eral show that 40 per cent. of the whole English people can- 
not write their names. 

But the whole is not told yet. Wretched Ireland is yet 
to come, as if to prove ‘‘a lower deep ” still to be possible 
in this abyss of human misery. Here, five eighths of the 
people form the class of agricultural poor, and if another 
eighth be added for the cities and towns, we have at least six 
millions who are as destitute as the eight millions of their Eng- 
lish brethren. But there are degrees here ; it is estimated 
that only four millions of these wretches live in mud hovels 
of but one room, and subsist almost entirely upon buttermilk 
and sodden potatoes. It was on this miserable class that the 
famine and fever of the last year wreaked their fury, and are 
even yet committing fearful ravages ; the number of victims 
is known only from very imperfect estimates, but no one 
reckons fewer than 300,000. Yet Ireland is a fertile coun- 
try, producing in ordinary years more food than is necessary 
for her own sustenance, a large surplus of meat and grain 
being annually sent to England. The export of cereal grains 
alone amounted, in 1845, to nearly five millions sterling. 
Her squalid and starving people, also, still pay annually twelve 
millions of pounds sterling to their landlords, and at least 
twelve millions more to the ‘‘ middlemen” who stand be- 
tween them and their landlords, the lowest peasant among 
them bargaining to give four or five pounds an acre for his 
potato patch, and selling his pig and half of his potato crop to 
pay it. Of late, however, in Tipperary and several other 
counties, they have taken to shooting their landlords, or land- 
lord’s agents, as the shortest mode of settling for the rent. ‘To 
show how great was the provocation which has driven them to 
this course, we borrow a passage from the excellent and trust- 
worthy work of Mr. Foster, ‘‘ The Times Commissioner.” 


“Front this town I proceeded to Glenties, a village which is 
the property of the Marquis of Conyngham, whose chief managing 
agent is Mr. Benbow, M. P. for Dudley. The whole of the coun- 
try for many miles in the direction of Dungloe, and beyond that 
town, — in fact, almost the whole barony of Boylagh, — belongs 
to this nobleman, together with the island’ of Arran, or Arran- 
more, on the west coast. Once in the course of his life, — two 
years ago,— the Marquis of Conyngham visited this estate for a 
few days. His chief agent, Mr. Benbow, usually comes once a 
year, and the sub-agents visit the tenants every half-year to col- 
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lect their rents. At short periods of a few years, the farms are 
visited to see what increased rent they will bear, and this is the 
extent of the acquaintance of the Marquis of Conyngham with his 
tenants. ‘This nobleman, himself, bears the character of a kind- 
hearted, generous man,— fond of yachting and amusement, and 
having an excessive distaste for every kind of business or trouble. 
From one end of his large estate here to the other, nothing is to 
be found but poverty, misery, wretched cultivation, and infinite 
subdivision of land. ‘There are no gentry, no middle class, — all 
are poor,— wretchedly poor. Every shilling the tenants can 
raise from their half-cultivated land is paid in rent, whilst the 
people subsist for the most part on potatoes and water...... 

** Now, this is not hearsay or imagination. I walked a couple 
of miles from Glenties amongst the farmers’ cottages, with a 
guide, — the Vice-President of the Poor-Law Union there, — and 
I will shortly describe to you the condition of the farmers, as I 
had it from their own lips, and noted it down at the time. 

‘“The land is not let by the acre, but by what is termed a 
‘cow’s grass,’ — so many ‘ cows’ grass’ to a farm. A ‘cow’s 
grass’ is a measure of land ; usually it means as much mountain 
grazing-land as will keep a cow during the summer, and as much 
arable land as will keep the cow-house in fodder during the win- 
ter. The size of the farms varies from six to twenty acres, and 
larger, by the measurement of acres. The rent of arable land is 
about 30s. an acre. It is sandy soil and bog mixed, on a granite 
rock foundation. The grazing mountain-land is let at about 2s. 
6d. an acre. The farmer pays his rent and rates by disposing of 
his butter, pigs, eggs, beef, hay, and oats, — and milk, when he 
can sell it. He usually sells the whole of his produce, except 
potatoes, and in dear seasons even part of his stock of potatoes, 
and buys meal on credit, in order to pay his rent and the county- 
cess. If the tenant lives near a town where he can sell his 
milk, he sells that also, and the common drink to their potatoes 
then is an infusion of pepper, — pepper and waier, as being 
more tasty than water. Sometimes they are so hard-pushed for 
their rent, that they will buy a heifer on credit at 6/. or 71., much 
above the market price, and sell it again for 3/. or 4/., to be able 
to pay the rent...... This farmer assured me that for the half 
of this year, whilst his cows gave no milk, he had to subsist on 
pepper and water and potatoes. He could not afford to eat butter. 
‘ Not a bit of bread have I eaten since I was born,’ said this man ; 
‘we must sell the corn and the butter to give to the landlord. I 
have the largest farm in the district; some don’t pay more than 
3/. to 5/. rent, and I am as well off as any in the country.’ This 
man gave me his name, but did not wish it to be published, as it 
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might do him an injury with the agent. This man also assured 
me that many of the tenants have no beds, and lie on a ‘ shake- 
down’ of straw or hay on the ground in their cottages, with but 
a blanket or a rug to cover five or six of the family. ‘ The peo- 
ple,’ he said, ‘do what they can to improve, but the landlerd 
does nothing, and they have not the ability to improve. They 
are tenants at will; and if they improve, their rent is raised ac- 
cordingly at the next valuation. The only good thing we have 
is plenty of turf to keep us warm. We never taste meat of any 
kind, or bacon, unless a pig chances to die of some disorder and 
we cannot sell it, and we would not taste that, if we could sell it.’ 
I asked him if he would show me the cottage of any small farmer 
who lived in the way he had described. He tovk me immediately 
to the cottages of John and Charles M’Cabe, who lived across a 
field close by...... Into these cottages I entered. They were 
stone-built, and well roofed,— but the mud-floor was uneven, 
damp, and filthy. In one corner was a place for the pig, with a 
drain from it through the wall to carry off the liquid manure, like 
a stable. Two chairs, a bedstead of the rudest description, a cra- 
dle, a spinning-wheel, and an iron pot constituted the whole furni- 
ture. An inner room contained another rude bedstead; the mud- 
floor was quite damp. In this room six children slept on loose 
hay, with one dirty blanket to cover them. The father, mother, and 
an infant slept in the first room, also on loose hay, and with but 
one blanket on the bed. The children were running about as near- 
ly naked as possible, dressed in the cast-off rags of the father and 
mother; the father could not buy them clothes. They had not 
been to mass for a twelvemonth, for want of decent clothes to go 
in. Both these men assured me that their whole food was pota- 
toes, and if they had a penny to spare, they bought salt or a few 
sprats, but very seldom these. Instead of buying salt, they some- 
times bought pepper and mixed it with the water they drank. 
This they called ‘kitchin,’— it gave a flavor to their food. Both 
cottages were in the same wretched condition, and the rent of 
the farm had been twice raised; last time from 48s. to 5/. 10s. 
If their rent was not punctually paid, their cattle and every thing 
they had was immediately distrained...... 

** From this place I proceeded to Dungloe, a village sixteen miles 
further, direct north,— the whole of it in the same property. 
Near one or two villages which I passed, a good deal of land was 
brought into cultivation, and bore heavy crops of oats and pota- 
toes; but a mile beyond these villages nothing but bog and 
heather is to be seen. Excepting here and there a small patch of 
potatoes growing, the only sign of industry | saw was a couple 
of men on a hill-side boring the bog with an iron-rod and search- 
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ing for timber. I entered several cottages on the road-side, but 
they were all alike filthy and wretched.” — pp. 103-107. 


We might multiply cases of this sort till the evidence 
should fill volumes ; but the appalling condition of the Irish 
in their native land is so well known, that this single illustra- 
tion of it will suffice. This case is selected with reference 
only to the striking contrast which it affords between the im- 
mense possessions of the landlord and the abject misery of 
his tenantry. ‘Taking both the British isles together, we 
have an aggregate of fourteen millions of beings, or more than 
half of the whole population, in this shocking state of depend- 
ence or utter destitution, whose only vocation and only hope 
are hard labor, insufficient food, and constant suffering. That 
wild genius, Mr. Carlyle, though he has no advice to give, 
no remedies to propose, can yet see the evil, and thus howls 
over it in his quaint fashion. 


“ England i is full of wealth, of multifarious produce, supply for 
human want in every kind; yet England is dying of inanition. 
With unabated bounty the land of England blooms and grows; 
waving with yellow harvests; thick-studded with workshops, in- 
dustrial implements, with fifteen millions of workers, understood 
to be the strongest, the cunningest, and the willingest our Earth 
ever had; these men are here; the work they have done, the 
fruit they have realized, is here, abundant, exuberant on eve 
hand of us: and, behold, some baleful fiat as of Enchantment 
has gone forth, saying, ‘ Touch it not, ye workers, ye master- 
workers, ye master-idlers ; none of you can touch it, no man of 
you shall be the better for it; this is enchanted fruit!’ On the 
poor workers such fiat falls first, in its rudest shape ; but on the 
rich master-workers too it falls; neither can the rich master- 
idlers, nor any richest or highest man escape, but all are like to 
be brought low with it, and made ‘ poor’ enough, in the money 
sense or a far fataller one. 


** Descend where you will into the lower class, in town or 
country, by what avenue you will, by Factory Inquiries, Agricul- 
tural Inquiries, by Revenue Returns, by Mining-Laborer Com- 
mittees, by opening your own eyes and looking, the same sorrow- 
ful result discloses itself: you have to admit that the working 
body of this rich English Nation has sunk or is fast sinking into 
a state, to which, all sides of it considered, there was literally 
never any parallel. At Stockport Assizes, — and this too has 
no reference to the present state of trade, being of date prior to 
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that, —a Mother and a Father are arraigned and found guilty of 
poisoning three of their children, to defraud a ‘ burial-society’ of 
some 3/. 8s. due on the death of each child: they are arraigned, 
found guilty; and the official authorities, it is whispered, hint that 
perhaps the case is not solitary, that perhaps you had better not 
probe farther into that department of things. This is in the au- 
tumn of 1841; the crime itself is of the previous year or season. 

‘ Brutal savages, degraded Irish,’ mutters the idle reader of News- 
papers; hardly lingering on this incident. Yet it is an incident 
worth lingering on ; the depravity, savagery, and degraded Irish- 
ism being never so well admitted. In the British land, a human 
Mother and Father, of white skin and professing the Christian re- 
ligion, have done this thing ; they, with their Irishism and neces- 
sity and savagery, had been driven to do it. Such instances are 
like the highest mountain apex emerged into view ; under which 
lies a whole mountain region and land, not yet emerged. A hu- 
man Mother and Father had said to themselves, What shall we 
do to escape starvation? We are deep sunk here, in our dark 
cellar; and help is far. — Yes, in the Ugolino Hunger-tower stern 
things happen ; best-loved little Gaddo fallen dead on his Father’s 
knees ! — The ‘Stockport Mother and Father think and hint: Our 
poor little starveling Tom, who cries all day for victuals, who 
will see only evil and not good in this world: if he were out of 
misery at once ; he well dead, and the rest of us perhaps kept 
alive? It is thought, and hinted ; at last it is done. And now 
Tom being killed, and all spent and eaten, Is it poor little starve- 
ling Jack that must go, or poor little starveling Will? — What a 
committee of ways and means! 

‘In starved sieged cities, in the uttermost doomed ruin of old 
Jerusalem fallen under the wrath of God, it was prophesied and 
said, ‘The hands of the pitiful women have sodden their own 
children.” The stern Hebrew imagination could conceive no 
blacker gulf of wretchedness ; that was the ultimatum of de- 
graded god-punished man. And we here, in modern England, 
exuberant with supply of all kinds, besieged by nothing if it be 
not by invisible Enchantments, are we reaching that ?>— — How 
come these omer Wherefore are they, wherefore should they be? 


. whom, is this of England ? Who is 

it that it blesses; makes happier, wiser, beautifuller, in any way 
better? Who has got hold of it, to make it fetch and carry for 
him, like a true servant, not like a false mock-servant ; to do 
him any real service whatsoever? As yet no one. We have 
more riches than any Nation ever had before; we have less good 
of them than any Nation ever had before. Our successful indus- 
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try is hitherto unsuccessful; a strange success, if we stop here ! 
In the midst of plethoric plenty, the people perish; with gold 
walls, and full barns, no man feels himself safe or satisfied. 
Workers, Master Workers, Unworkers, all men, come to a pause ; 
stand fixed, and cannot farther. Fatal paralysis spreading in- 
wards, from the extremities, in St. Ives workhouses, in Stockport 
cellars, through all limbs, as if towards the heart itself. Have 
we actually got enchanted, then; accursed by some god? ” — 
Past and Present, pp. 1-6. 


Let us now look at the condition of France, so far as it 
shows the effect of the opposite system of law, of the minute 
subdivision of property, on the general welfare of the people. 
France is far less wealthy than her rival, though her popula- 
tion is nearly twice as great ; her people, also, it will be gen- 
erally admitted, are less ingenious, less enterprising, less 
industrious, and no better educated, than the English, so that 
we might expect to find among them more destitution and 
suffering than in Great Britain. And before the revolution of 
1789, which introduced the new law regulating the succession 
to property, this was admitted to be the case. Since then, 
in spite of long and exhausting wars, and frequent revolutions, 
happiness has been widely diffused among her people, and 
there is abundant evidence to show that, during the last thirty 
years, they have made more rapid progress than the inhab- 
itants of any country in Europe towards the general attain- 
ment, the broadly extended possession, of all the means of 
physical comfort and enjoyment. In 1836, the total imports 
of France were to those of Great Britain but as 36 to 47 ; 
the exports of native produce and manufactured goods were 
as 23. to 53. The annual revenue of real property is esti- 
mated in official documents at 63 millions of pounds sterling 
against 95 millions in Great Britain. ‘There is less wealth, 
then, and many more mouths to feed ; but the wealth is dis- 
tributed with an astonishing approach to equality, and the 
general well-being of the people is the consequence. 

Two thirds of the population of France, as we have 
seen, belong to the families of landed proprietors ; and 
if to these we add six millions for the families of 1,200,000 
persons who are licensed traders, and of 200,000 more, who 
have capital vested in the public funds or in mortgages, there 
remain but six millions, or 1,200,000 male adults, as ordinary 
laborers, who are dependent entirely on wages. Fourteen 
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seventeenths of the whole population own property either in 
land or commerce, the proletaries being but three seventeenths, 
instead of half of the whole nation, as in Great Britain. 
France has full employment for this fraction of her population 
in cultivating the larger landed estates, in manufactures and 
the arts, and in the ordinary labor required by the cities and 
larger towns ; so that wages might be expected to increase, 
as they have done, slowly but steadily, since the opening of 
the present century. Pauperism certainly exists ; large cities 
cannot be without it ; intemperance, vice, and disease spread 
it throughout the community. But the amount of it in the 
rural districts is very trifling, and the aggregate for the 
whole kingdom is small indeed, when compared with its 
frightful prevalence in England. It is estimated that there 
are about 75,000 absolute mendicants in France. The Bu- 
reaus of Charity, i in 1633, gave indoor or outdoor relief to 
less than .700,000 persons, or one in fifty of the whole pop- 
ulation, instead of one in eleven, as in England ; the sum dis- 
tributed to them was £354,000, or one twentieth of the annual 
cost of English pauperism. Even if we include the charge 
for the hospitals, in which the government gives medical and 
surgical relief to all invalid applicants, and of course to many 
who are not absolutely indigent, the total expense would yet 
be less than half of the English poor rate. In 1829, M. Ville- 
neuve-Bargemont estimated the number of indigent persons 
in France at one in 20, and of actual beggars at one in 
165, of the whole population ; the former ratio indicates the 
whole number of poor, only half of whom in any one year 
may be supposed to need public charity, so that they should 
be compared with the three millions, one half of whom be- 
come public paupers each year in England. 
As to the improvement in the condition of the workin 
classes generally, we will cite Mr. McCulloch himself, who 
on this subject is a most unwilling witness. 


*‘ In 1698, Marshal Vauban estimated that, of the total popula- 
tion of France, 1-10th was in a state of mendicancy, and 5 of 
the remaining 10ths in a condition but little above it. He at the 
same epoch estimated the wages of the weaver at 12 sous a day, 
or about 108 francs yearly (excluding fast days, &c.). Arthur 
Young, 99 years afterwards, found that wages had risen to about 
19 sous; but provisions had also increased in price. In 1827, 
M. Dupin estimated the average gains of an artisan in a town, 
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and his wife, at 783 francs a year; and in 1832, M. de Morogues 
estimated their united wages at 800 francs. ‘The condition of 
the artisans has of late greatly improved. Rye flour, after sup- 
planting buckwheat and oatmeal, has, in its turn, been superseded, 
in many parts, by wheat ; and but for absurd regulations in re- 
spect to the cattle trade, there can be no doubt that the consump- 
tion of butcher’s meat, instead of being diminished, would have 
been increased. ‘The dress of all classes has been much im- 
proved by the more general use of woollens, cottons, &c.; and 
in most large towns, except those of the south, there is now little 
externally to distinguish the artisans and their families from the 
bourgeoisie, or lesser trading families. There are considerable 
differences in the condition and habits of the work-people in the 
different manufacturing towns; but on the whole, they are, both 
physically and morally, vastly improved.””— McCulloch’s Ge- 
ographical Dictionary, Vol. 1. p. 933. 


In a report in 1839, to the Academy of Moral and Polit- 
ical Sciences, on the physical and moral condition of the 
manufacturing Operatives in France, M. Villermé, who had 
also carefully inquired into their condition many years before, 
makes the following statement. 


“The work-people ought to know that their misery never has 
been less than at present; this is proved by documents that show 
what their condition has been at different periods. On stopping 

at different places which I had formerly visited, | have been im- 
pressed by the sight of the operatives eating better bread, wear- 
ing shoes and stockings instead of going barefooted, using shoes 
of leather in place of wood, and living in houses better lighted, 
cleaner, more convenient, and better furnished than before; in 
fine, by finding them in all those places, not certainly as I would 
have wished to see them, but in a condition less bad than it was 
twenty or thirty years before. A simple fact leaves no doubt on 
this point; bread and clothing, the two most essential requisites 
for their well-being, have never been so cheap as of late years, 
and still the rate of wages has increased.” 


These extracts relate to the condition of the working 
classes in the cities and manufacturing districts, where proper- 
ty is less equally distributed than in the country, and where 
want and misery most abound. As to the state of the peas- 
antry, we borrow from Mr. Thornton’s admirable book a 
few extracts from the works of recent travellers in France. 


*‘* With a tolerably intimate knowledge,’ says Mr. Inglis, ‘ and 
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distinct recollection of the lower orders of France, I am inclined 
to assert that, upon the whole, the French peasantry are the hap- 
piest of any country in Europe.’ While passing through Lan- 
guedoc, Inglis particularly remarked the ‘ very enviable situation’ 
of the laboring class. Upon every estate large enough to require 
them he found one or more small, separate houses, in each of 
which two or three farm-servants were accommodated. These 
people had commonly a garden and a bit of land for Indian corn, 
and were supplied by their master with as much bacon and wine 
as they required, besides receiving enough of wages for clothes, 
&c. <A day-laborer received two francs. The people appeared 
to be well off, and paupers were rare. He did not see one misé- 
rable between Carcassonne and Toulouse. .... . Mr. Henry Bul- 
wer remarks that by far the greatest number of indigent is to be 
found in the northern departments, where land is less divided 
than elsewhere, and cultivated with larger capitals. Mr. Birk- 
beck, noticing that on the road from St. Pierre to Moulins, ‘ the 
lower classes appeared less comfortable,’ found on inquiry that 
‘few of the peasantry thereabouts were proprietors.’ Mr. Le 
Quesne, who, when asking the causes of the smiling productive- 
ness of Anjou and Touraine, received for answer that the land 
was divided into small parcels, noticed that the houses of the 
country people there were remarkable for their neatness, and 
indicative of the ease and comfort of their possessor.” — Plea for 
Peasant Proprietors, pp. 137, 138. 


Mr. Birkbeck says : — 


‘**[ have inquired, and everybody assures me that agriculture 
has been improving rapidly for the last twenty five years ; that 
the riches and comforts of the cultivators of the soil have been 
doubled since that period, and that vast improvement has taken 
place in the condition and character of the common people. On 
my first landing, I was struck with the respectable appearance of 
the working class: I see the same marks of comfort and plenty 
wherever I proceed. JI ask for the wretched peasantry, of whom 
I have heard and read so much, but I am always referred to the 
Revolution ; it seems they vanished then. The laboring class 
here is certainly much higher on the social scale than with us. 
Every opportunity of collecting information on this subject con- 
firms my first impression, that there are very few really poor 
people in France. In England, a poor man and a laborer are 
synonymous terms; we speak familiarly of the poor, meaning 
the laboring class; not so here.” * — Plea, &c., pp. 140, 141. 


* Tour in France, pp. 11 - 22. 
13 * 
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We borrow again from Mr. Thornton. 


“The glories of the last Revolution, and the glory or the 
shame of the many subsequent attempts to imitate it, belong not 
to France, but to Paris, and within the capital and a few more of 
the principal towns the revolutionary spirit is almost exclusively 
confined. ‘The French peasant ‘is no politician; he leaves it to 
the inhabitants of cities to settle state affairs. He receives, in- 
deed, with good-will the blessings of political freedom when they 
are tendered to him, and congratulates himself upon being “un 
Francais,” but such matters do not occupy his mind, and if the 
question were whether he should attend a political meeting or a 
village festival, he would stick a nosegay in his breast, and a rib- 
bon in his hat, and seek the village green.?* The countryman 
whom Inglis questioned on the subject no doubt spoke the sen- 
timents of his class when he said, that ‘all governments were 


alike to him, so that they kept at peace, and allowed him to live at 
home.’ ” — pp. 176, 177. 


But we have cited evidence enough for our purpose, which 
is to show that the frightful amount of pauperism and misery 
in Great Britain, to which we believe the history of the world 
affords no parallel, is attributable solely to the monstrous in- 
equality of wealth, which has been created, and is directly 
fostered and increased, by the avowed policy of her laws. 
We have dwelt chiefly on the extent, the relative amount, 
rather than the intensity, of the evil, because individual cases 
of poverty and destitution can be found everywhere, and 
these have enabled English writers and legislators to shut 
their eyes to the terrible distinction of their people in this re- 
spect over all the nations of the earth. Even here in Massa- 
chusetts, men sometimes die — not of starvation, thank God ! 
—but of diseases induced or exasperated by that form of 
extreme poverty which loathes the bread that is offered by 
public or private charity. In France, there are numerous 
cases of worse destitution than this ; but only a crack-brained 
fanatic or a rabid Parisian revolutionist would dwell upon 
them as sufficient indications of a widely extended social evil, 
which required the dissolution of society and the abolition of 
property before it could be remedied. But what language 
can be rightly charged with fanatical exaggeration which is 
used to describe the misery of the social condition of Eng- 


* Inglis, Switzerland and South of France, Vol. II. p. 271. 
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land? The tragedy here is acted on so grand a scale, that 
single cases attract little notice, and men’s hearts are thus 
hardened by the ever-present sight of suffering and wrong. 
We have dwelt only on the great features of the evil, — on 
the misery, not of individuals, nor even of particular towns or 
districts, but of multitudes counted by millions,—on more 
than half of all the inhabitants of Ireland, over whom the an- 
gel of destruction constantly hangs, as if preparing to strike in 
mercy, and so end their protracted and agonizing struggle 
against starvation. We look to the three millions of English 
paupers, for whom’ the terrors of workhouse discipline and 
fare are designedly enhanced, so that they may be reduced to 
half that number before they apply for public charity, — and 
to the five millions more, their brethren in all but the last ex- 
treme of want, who are as inevitably doomed to hard labor 
on little more than bread and water, as if they had been con- 
victed criminals. It is in the magnitude of these numbers, in 
this terrible preponderance of misery, that the lover of his 
race sees reason to doubt whether the preservation of prop- 
erty, as it is now constituted in Great Britain, be not rather 
a curse than a blessing. 

‘This great social evil lends all its force to the political agi- 
tations of the day ; chartism and the clamors for repeal of 
the union are kept alive only by the continual uneasiness and 
sense of suffering which proceed from this cause, and must 
endure till a remedy be found either in a revolution or a 
sweeping alteration of the laws, which would amount to the 
same thing. ‘The malady is too deeply seated for political 
nostrums to reach it; electoral reform, annual parliaments, 
the vote by ballot, or repeal of the union, can do no good, 
except by the remote and more radical changes to which 
these may lead the way. Even the abolition of the corn laws 
is likely only to aggravate the disease, through the inevitable 
disappointment of the high-wrought hopes which it occasioned. 
‘The symptoms are every year becoming worse, as the 
increase of population is chiefly confined to the poorer classes, 
and the aggregation of land and capital is constantly going on, 
through the natural tendency of wealth to accumulate, when 
confined to a lineal succession ; so that the poverty of the mul- 
titude is embittered more and more by the heightened con- 
trast with the extreme opulence of the few. The only effec- 
tual check will be the abolition of entails and primogeniture, 
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and the gradual adoption of a principle like the French law of 
inheritance. ‘That such measures would destroy the aristoc- 
racy, there can be no doubt ; but they would save the people. 
Judging from the experiment already made, in little more than 
fifty years they would make England what France is now. 
It is a question not for the nobility, the landed gentry, or the 
capitalists, but for the nation, to determine, whether such a 
change be desirable. 

We have as yet hardly mentioned Mr. Thornton’s book, 
which is an able and thorough discussion of one branch of our 
subject. Professing to show only the superior advantages of 
the system of small farms, that is, of a greater division in the 
occupancy of land, the facts and arguments which he adduces 
really tend to a broader conclusion, and prove that it would 
be still better to divide the ownership of the estate. Mr. 
Thornton, like Sismondi, Laing the traveller, and John 
Stuart Mill, has revolted against the authority of Ricardo, 
Say, and McCulloch, and now boldly advocates opinions 
which would have been scouted twenty years ago, by all 
English economists, as utter heresy. In this, as in other 
matters, English writers on general subjects have been strong- 
ly biased, unconsciously perhaps, by a desire to defend the 
existing state of English institutions ; they have aimed to 
make the abstract theory of the moral sciences correspond as 
nearly as possible with the English practice. Thus, Mr. 
Whewell’s inquiry into the general principles of education 
tends to show nothing so clearly as the excellences of the 
system pursued at Oxford and Cambridge ; and his Elements 
of Morality and Polity are an able defence, in part, of the 
doctrines and discipline of the English Church. So Ricardo’s 
theory of rent was suggested only by the very peculiar situa- 
tion of landed property in England, Malthus’s doctrine of 
population was an apology for the numbers and miseries of 
the English poor, and McCulloch endeavours by the aid of 
their principles to bolster up the English law of inheritance, 
and gallantly defends primogeniture and entail against the 
authority even of Adam Smith. The doctrines of free trade, 
also, are inculcated with increased ardor, from a wish to open 
the markets of the world to British goods, in the belief that the 
immense aggregation of capital and lowness of wages in Eng- 
land would enable her manufacturers to defy all competition. 

But these insular theories in political economy have begun 
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to lose credit of late years. Sismondi’s and Laing’s in- 
timate knowledge of the peculiarities in the social condition 
and habits of most nations of Continental Europe first sug- 
gested a doubt whether they were applicable beyond the 
limits of British experience, which was soon followed by a 
distrust of them on the ground of general principles, and by 
an impeachment of their accuracy as generalizations even 
of that imperfect experience. 


‘© At length,” says Mr. Thornton, “ the avowed dissenters 
from the established creed became numerous enough to constitute 
a sect. No person, perhaps, is better entitled to be styled its 
founder than that shrewd annotator on men and things, Mr. 
Laing, the well-known traveller. Mr. Blacker and Mr. Poulett 
Scrope also did good service in propagating its doctrines ; but its 
greatest accession of strength was received more recently, when 
it was joined by a powerful section of the ‘ fourth estate,’ the 
conductors of the Morning Chronicle, and by one whose name 
must insure respect for any cause which has the advantage of 
his support, — Mr. John Stuart Mill, — assuredly, whether as a 
dialectician, or as a political economist, without any living supe- 
rior.” — Preface, pp. vi., vil. 


The subject chiefly in dispute is one which seems at the 
first glance to be of very narrow compass and limited in- 
terest ; but the discussion of it involves most of the funda- 
mental principles of economical science, and is of vast im- 
portance to the general welfare of every community. ‘The 
simple question is, whether the land can be cultivated to 
greater advantage in small farms or in large ones. ‘This 
form of the question supposes that the interests of the land- 
holder, of the tenant, and of society at large are identical, 
or that they will ultimately coincide ; that they are identical 
is one of the fundamental doctrines of the old school of po- 
litical economy, one of their applications of the laissez-faire, 
or let-alone principle, on which they endeavour to justify all 
the proceedings of British landholders, however harsh these 
may seem to the unhappy laborers. If these great proprie- 
tors find it for their own interest to pull down cottages, to 
economize human labor to the utmost extent, to let their lands 
only in monster farms, from 2,000 to 5,000 acres each, and 
to have them cultivated by the application of immense cap- 
ital and machines, and by as few men as possible, Mr. 
McCulloch and his school cry out, ‘* Laissez aller! let them 
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alone! they are a part of the community, and if they be- 
come wealthy, the nation also will be enriched, and poverty 
will disappear from the land.”’ 

Laing and Thornton adduce evidence enough to show that 
it is for the interest of the proprietor himself that his estate 
should be portioned out into small farms, as the cultivators 
of these can obtain a larger product from each acre, and 
so pay a higher rent. But this is making an unnecessary 
concession to their opponents ; to avoid any assumption on 
this point, we state the question somewhat differently, and 
ask whether it is for the interest of society that the land 
should be parcelled out into small holdings, in regard not only 
to occupation, but to ownership. Will any man be likely 
to raise so much food on ground which he cultivates for 
another, as on that which he tills for himself? ‘The large 
owner may find it for his own advantage to lessen the amount 
of the product in order to enhance its price, just as the 
Dutch were accused, at a time when they had the monopo- 
ly of the pepper-trade, of burning a portion of what they 
had imported so as to make larger profits on a smaller quan- 
tity. ‘This case is an exact parallel with the one now be- 
fore us, except that men can do without pepper, while they 
cannot live without potatoes and wheat. Free trade is an 
absurdity, when the nature of the case does not allow of 
free competition. When the land is all occupied or owned, 
since the quantity or extent of it cannot be increased, its 
products are raised under a monopoly, which causes more 
to be given for the produce than will repay the expense of 
cultivation with a living profit. Shall the 85,000 landlords 
who monopolize all the land of Great Britam and Ireland be 
permitted to burn half of the crops which they raise, because 
they can thus make a greater net profit for themselves out 
of the remainder, though meanwhile eight millions of their 
fellow-countrymen are in danger of starvation? This is 
what the Duchess of Sutherland did when she depopulated 
a whole county out of her vast estates in Scotland, driving 
off the ancient tenantry to starve, and turning their farms 
into sheep-pastures. The gross product of the land, reck- 
oned as food for man, was thus diminished, not to one half, 
but probably to one fifth, of its former amount. But how 
did this concern the noble proprietor ? As two or three 
shepherds can take care of many thousand sheep, and no 
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other outlay than their wages is needed, the gross product 
was nearly all net profit, and the actual income of her 
Grace, which was supposed to be a million of dollars annu- 
ally, was considerably increased. This is what the English 
and Irish landlords have been doing for the last century, and 
it is the policy which they are following at this moment, — 
consolidating their farms, expelling the tenantry, and thus 
lessening the amount of food for the country, but obtaining 
higher rents for themselves. Yet Mr. McCulloch and his 
school affirm that the interest of the landlord always coincides 
with that of the community at large ! 

To the landed gentry of England, who use this plea, and 
insist upon their rights of property, may be addressed the 
sharp rebuke which Sidney Smith gave, many years ago, to 
British slaveholders in the West Indies, and to the philan- 
thropists who were so busy in putting an end to the foreign 
slave-trade while they neglected their own oppressed and 
starving countrymen. 


*¢ ¢ We cannot leave you to yourselves upon these points,’ says 
the English government; ‘ the wealth of the planter and the 
commercial prosperity of the island are not the only points to 
be looked to. We must look to the general rights of humanity, 
and see that they are not outraged in the case of the poor slave. 
It is impossible we can be satisfied, till we know that he is 
placed in a state of progress and amelioration.’ How beautiful 
is all this! and how wise, how humane and affecting, are our 
efforts throughout Europe to put an end to the slave-trade ! 
Wherever three or four negotiators are gathered together, an 
English diplomate appears among them, with some article of 
kindness and pity for the poor negro. All is mercy and com- 
passion, except when wretched Ireland is concerned.” 


Will any man in his senses maintain that the condition 
of at least four millions of Irish and three millions of Eng- 
lish poor would not be vastly improved, that they would not 
be better fed, better clothed, better lodged, and better taught, 
if they could be made to change places with the slaves in 
our own Southern States? Is the conduct of English and 
Irish landlords, who have driven off thousands of their ten- 
ants to emigrate or starve, at all more defensible than was 
that of the former slaveholders in the British West Indies ? 
During the last year, we have received into this country at 
least 200,000 squalid and diseased emigrants from Great 
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Britain and Ireland, who have brought a pestilence into our 
seaports, and are now crowding our almshouses and hospi- 
tals :— will England consent to receive and maintain as 
many negroes from Virginia and Carolina, if we will eman- 
cipate them, and land them upon her shores, fat, shining, 
and in good condition? Yet a large number of the dis- 
senting ministers of Ireland, with the awful pictures of Irish 
destitution and famine constantly before their eyes, have 
recently been much exercised in conscience on account of 
the two and a half millions of slaves now living in brutal 
and lazy contentment in our Southern States, and have ad- 
dressed a plaintive and affecting remonstrance on the sub- 
ject to their brethren here in New England, who have about 
as much to do with these slaves as with the English House 
of Lords! We are no apologists for slavery, nor for any 
form of civil oppression ; but there is something more hide- 
ous and revolting in the present irretrievable helotism of the 
working classes in Great Britain, in the barbarous exercise 
of the power of the land-owners, than in the worst forms of 
political servitude that are recorded in history. 

But this is a digression; we come back to the subject 
of the aggregation of landed estates and the proper size of 
farms. It may be said that the abolition of the corn laws 
has broken up the monopoly of the Jand-owners ; so it has 
to this extent, that they cannot raise the price of food be- 
yond the cost of importing it from other countries. But 
the charges of transportation and the profits of the importer 
must still be added to the price, and as the risk is great 
in dealing in corn, from its rapid and immense fluctuations 
in value, this enhancement of price must be considerable. 
Wheat which can be obtained for 45s. in Poland and Gali- 
cia is 50s. a quarter in Dantzic, and must sell for 56s. in 
London ; the cost to the consumer, therefore, is one fourth 
greater than if it were raised at home, and to this extent the 
monopoly of the land-owners still operates. ‘The home sup- 
ply in ordinary years being sufficient for the national con- 
sumption, a very moderate increase of that supply would 
cause the price to fall to 45s. in England. If 11 bushels 
were raised where only 10 grew before, there would be this 
_ diminution of price. But it is not the interest of the land- 

owner that the price should fall, as the 10 quarters at 56s. 
would give him 28l., while 11 at 45s. would amount only 
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to 241. 15s. The difference between these sums is the 
profit which he makes out of the hunger and misery of one 
half of the population ; it is the inducement for him to change 
arable lands into sheep-pastures, to drive off his tenantry, 
and consolidate his farms. ‘T’o this extent, he is still in 
the situation of the Dutch merchant who burnt his pepper. 

But is it possible thus to increase the gross product by the 
introduction of the system of small farms? In the isle of 
Guernsey, the average size of farms is a little over 11 acres, 
the agricultural population is thrice as dense as in England, 
and the average wheat crop is at least 32 bushels to an acre, 
while the average English crop — with all the advantages 
arising from the application of immense capital, scientific 
husbandry, and agricultural machines, on which Mr. McCul- 
loch lays so much stress — is but 21 bushels. An English 
cultivator with his family consumes one fifth of the product 
which he raises ; then, if there were three cultivators where 
there is now but one, and if their united exertions should 
make the crop only two fifths greater than it was before, 
there would still be as great a surplus to send to market as 
before, though the number of families supported by the land 
is three times as great. And this is the case in Guernsey, 
where the average crop exceeds what it is in England by 
more than two fifths. 

There is abundant testimony that the small allotments of 
land, from one eighth to one fourth of an acre in size, which 
the laborers in, some English parishes are still permitted to 
hire, and to which only those hours are given by himself and 
his family which would be otherwise unoccupied, yield more 
largely than highly cultivated farms. ‘Tiilled only by the 
spade, abundantly manured, weeded and watched with minute 
care, these patches of land produce enormous crops, while 
the moral effect which they have on the laborer is very hap- 
py: In Saffron Walden, Essex, where the experiment was 
commenced in 1830 of parcelling out some land in this man- 
ner, the effect on the habits and comfort of the laborers 
was most beneficial, and the cost of supporting the parish 
poor was greatly diminished. ‘The Commissioners on the 
Poor Laws, in 1833, obtained this testimony as to the result 
of the experiment : — 


‘In November of the year 1830, in which the system com- 
menced, when fires and riots were prevalent in many of the 
VOL. LXVII.—No. 140. 14 
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adjoining parishes, this altogether escaped the infection. There 
are now 138 allotments, of from 20 to 40 rods each, and it may 
_be considered that each of their occupiers is a special constable, 
ready to protect public order in moments of difficulty, because 
he has an interest in maintaining it. The produce has infinitely 
exceeded that of farming lands. The profit of the laborer on 
each allotment, after charging rent and seed, may very reason- 
ably be calculated at 3/. [from 12/. to 241. an acre], making 
414/. in all. ‘Thus there is a constant creation of capital which 
would not otherwise have existed. The attachment of the labor- 
ers to their small occupations is increasing. Many spend their 
hours of leisure, and sometimes a whole day, there. They 
have now something they may call their own. Since the aboli- 
tion of small farms, it has been observed that there is nothing 
between 10s. a week and a large occupation; and a familiar 
metaphor has been used, that all the intermediate staves on the 
ladder have been removed.” 


The following, from Mr. Thornton’s former work, on 
Over-Population, is taken from the evidence given in 1843 
before the Committee on Allotments of Land. 


*¢ 300 bushels of potatoes per acre are commonly considered 
a very good crop; but a cottager will obtain at least 100 bushels 
from one fourth of an acre, besides turnips and cabbages enough 
to pay his rent. 8 quarters of wheat would be thought a very 
large quantity for a farmer to get from an acre, but 14 quarters 
an acre have been got from land dug with the spade. The 
average profit derived from cottage allotments is at the rate of 
20/1. an acre, and an instance has occurred of a man growing a 
crop worth 5/. on the eighth part of an acre of very indifferent 
land.” 


But why multiply evidence, when a single fact, mentioned 
by Mr. Thornton, suffices to answer the question? ‘ A 
Flemish farmer of six acres of moderate land obtains from 
two acres and a half as much grain, potatoes, butter, pork, 
and milk, as are required for the consumption of himself, 
his wife and three children, and sells the produce of the re- 
maining three acres and a half.”” ‘Take the extreme case, 
then, the most destitute and miserable population in all Eu- 
rope, that of unhappy Ireland. There are less than 1,500,000 
families in the island, and nearly fourteen millions of acres of 
cultivated land of greater natural fertility than that in the Neth- 
erlands. Parcelled out into estates of six acres each, this 
land would support 2,300,000 families engaged exclusively 
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in agriculture, and at least 3,000,000 of other families in trade 
and other occupations ; that is, it would furnish an abundance 
for a population exceeding twenty-six millions, instead of main- 
taining with difficulty, as it now does, less than a third part 
of that number. Abolish rent there to-morrow, declare that 
every agricultural laborer shall be the owner of as much 
land as he and his family can cultivate with their own hands, 
and from being the most wretched and famine-stricken na- 
tion in the world, they would at once become as prosperous 
and easy in their circumstances as the people of our own 
republic, whither they are now flocking for a refuge from 
starvation. ‘The only losers by this operation would be 
some 20,000 wealthy proprietors, one third of whom are 
residents in England, and do not visit their Irish estates once 
a year; the gainers by it would be six millions of unhappy 
beings, who are now starving in the midst of plenty, — whose 
labor produces the whole yearly value of Ireland, while 
scores of them are daily perishing of hunger and fever in 
the midst of that abundance which their own hands have 
created. Well may we ask the landholders, as Carlyle does, 
‘¢ Infatuated mortals, into what questions are you driving 
every thinking man in England ?” 

The idea of a general confiscation and re-partition of the 
land is a rude shock to our notions of the sacredness of 
property. Yet two centuries have not elapsed since nine 
tenths of all the real estate in Ireland was forcibly taken 
from its ancient proprietors without an equivalent, and di- 
vided among those of whom the present holders are the 
descendants. ‘The famished, half-savage proletaries, who 
now form the bulk of the Irish population, are the children 
of the former owners of the soil. Persecuted solely for 
their attachment to their ancient monarch and their ancient 
religion, they were driven out en masse from their homes 
in the northern province to starve among the mountains and 
bogs of the west and south. Would it be robbery or resti- 
tution, then, to give back to this people the land of their 
fathers ? Here is the secret of the continued agitation of 
this wretched country ; the cry for repeal of the union 
means nothing but confiscation of the English estates in Ire- 
land, and is kept alive only by the intolerable burden of 
poverty and hunger which rests upon the people. We have 
no sympathy with such wretched agitators and demagogues 
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as O’Brien, Mitchell, and Meagher, who seek only their 
own aggrandizement in their vociferations about the wrongs 
of the people; they are guilty of intentional deceit, when 
they hold up a merely political measure, a political separa- 
tion from England, as the sufficient remedy for Irish destitu- 
tion. Neither would we advocate so violent a course as 
the general confiscation here spoken of; for the shock oc- 
casioned by an agrarian division would probably plunge the 
people into barbarism irretrievable for a century to come. 
But a plain statement of the whole merits of the case was 
necessary to refute the absurd clamor of the landholders 
about the rights of property, raised whenever a measure is 
proposed sufficiently broad to cover the enormous extent of 
the present evil. 

The discussion has far exceeded our limits, and we 
must stop here, though with the hope of recurring to the 
subject in a future number. We need not apologize to our 
readers for the repeated consideration of a theme which 
seems at first sight to be interesting only to British sub- 
jects ; its bearings upon many of the great questions in 
civil polity and political economy are so numerous and 
important, that it deserves attention and study everywhere, 
and especially among those who live under a free govern- 
ment and enjoy a widely extended national prosperity. ‘Those 
who seek a thorough knowledge of the subject will find a 
skilful guide in Mr. Thornton, who in the volumé now be- 
fore us has well sustained the reputation he acquired by 
his former work on Over-Population and its Remedy, the 
most complete, dispassionate, and satisfactory view that we 
have yet seen of the social condition of the English and 
[rish people. 
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Art. V.— 4 Treatise on the Law of Copyright in Books, 
Dramatic and Musical Compositions, Letters and other 
Manuscripts, Engravings and Sculpture, as enacted and 
administered in England and America, with some No- 
tices of the History of Literary Property. By Grorce 
TickNor Curtis, Counsellor at Law. Boston: Little 
& Brown. 1847. Svo. pp. 450. 


THE notion of literary property, as it is now entertained, 
belongs to the peculiar form of modern civilization. An 
ancient writer would as soon have thought of monopolizing 
sound, and putting speech itself into a private inclosure, as 
of securing a permanent and lucrative possession of the crea- 
tions of his brain. It is true that a momentary property, 
if we may call it so, was enjoyed by the oldest bards, in 
their songs ; but the enjoyment of any benefit from it was 
secured only by the personal presence of the singer. ‘The 
minstrels of the time of Homer, and the rhapsodists who 
succeeded them, made a precarious living by travelling over 
Ionia and Greece, and entertaining the assemblies of their 
countrymen with narrative ballads celebrating the deeds of 
their forefathers. But the sweet song which the Muse gave 
to the blind old bard in requital for the loss of his sight 
was no commodity to be disposed of in the market. De- 
lighted audiences hung entranced upon his inspired lips, and 
a place of honor was assigned him at the festivals. Good 
cheer, in full measure and running over, was his at the hos- 
pitable boards of kings and princes ; perhaps he was better 
off in this respect than some of his modern brethren of the 
craft, with all the advantages of copyright conferred upon 
them by the law. 

A more definite and tangible gain was secured by the 
lyric poets of Pindar’s age. ‘The extravagantly overesti- 
mated glories of the victors in the national games created an 
immense demand for the works of the genius that could sing 
them in befitting strains. Surely never since have runners, 
racers, boxers, and pancratists been honored with such lav- 
ish and brilliant displays of poetic ornament and imagery, 
as in the immortal Odes of Pindar; and the princely rivals 
for the wreath of pine or parsley, the splendid rulers of 
Syracuse, or Gela, or Cyrene, showed their sense of the value 
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of the poét’s numbers by sach substantial acknowledgments 
as few receive in these degenerate days. ‘‘ A mere song ” 
was a phrase of quite different import at the court of Hiero 
or Arcesilaus from that which it bears in the present usage. 
The Attic tragedians may have received something from the 
theoric treasury for their works, but that is doubtful; the glory 
of a tragic victory was enough to stimulate the highest genius 
to the utmost tension of its powers. The rhetoricians and 
sophists, however, were a money-making race. The former 
wrote speeches for litigating parties, who could not write 
them for themselves ; and the latter travelled from city to 
city, like the itinerant lecturers of the present age; and of 
both classes many were successful in accumulating large for- 
tunes by their literary labors. Isocrates and Gorgias were 
wiser in their generation than the children of light. 

‘That books were a common article of trade in Athens, 
at a very early period, there can be but little doubt; and 
that a thriving business was driven by the bibliopoles of that 
busy city is equally probable. ‘The bookseller and the 
copyist, — the and the — and pri- 
vate and public libraries, in Athens, and other cities of the 
Grecian world, bear ample witness that the bookmaking busi- 
ness was not among the smallest or most insignificant of the 
trades that were plied in the Hellenic states. The story of 
the Homeric poems «in the age of Pisistratus proves at least 
that public collections under the patronage of governments 
go back to a very remote period ; while the literary treasures 
accumulated at Alexandria imply an extensive and organized 
industry in the production, multiplication, and distribution 
of works in every branch of literature, science, and criti- 
cism. But what rewards the authors received, what rights 
of property they enjoyed beyond the ownership of the orig- 
inal autograph copy, we have no means of ascertaining. 

At Rome, large libraries, both of Greek and Roman 
literature, were collected certainly as early as the time of 
Cicero, — probably earlier. What an eager purchaser of 
books the great orator himself was is exhibited in the most 
interesting light by his correspondence with the placid and 
accomplished Atticus. The learned slave whom he em- 
ployed in transcribing his own works and those of his favor- 
ite authors was the companion of his literary hours and the 
sharer of his posthumous renown. ‘That he and other illus- 
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trious Romans understood the luxuries of the library, and rel- 
ished them with a keenness that would not discredit modern 
scholarship and taste, is proved by many precious passages, 
especially in his letters and his philosophical dialogues. In 
the third book De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, this pleas- 
ant description occurs. 


‘Nam, in Tusculano quum essem, vellemque e bibliotheca 
pueri Luculli quibusdam libris uti, veni in ejus villam, ut eos 
ipse, ut solebam, inde promerem. Quo quum venissem, M. 
Catonem, quem ibi esse nescieram, vidi in bibliotheca sedentem, 
multis circumfusum Stoicorum libris. Erat enim, ut scis, in eo 
inexhausta aviditas legendi, nec satiari’ poterat; quippe qui ne 
reprehensionem quidem vulgi inanem reformidans, in ipsa curia 
soleret legere spe, dum Senatus cogeretur, nibil opere reipub- 
lice detrahens ; quo magis tum in summo otio, maximaque copia 
quasi helluari libris, si hoc verbo in tam clara re utendum est, 
videbatur.” 


That bookselling was an extensive business a little later at 
Rome, many passages in the classical writers of the age of 
Augustus and afterwards clearly prove. The names of book- 
sellers, —the brothers Sosii, mentioned more than once by 
Horace, — Pollius and Secundus, and Tryphon, to whom 
Quintilian inscribes his work, — the designations of the quar- 
ters of the city where the trade was carried on, — the portico 
near Vertumnus and Janus, the Vicus -Sandaliarius, and the 
Argiletum, which were full of booksellers’ shops, with their 
columns covered over with advertisements and titles of new 
and old works, to attract the buyers as they strolled idly 
through the streets, — bring up to our minds a series of 
scenes so like what we behold in the thoroughfares of our 
modern towns, that we feel strangely familiar and at home 
among them. 

“ Contra Cesaris est forum taberna, 
Scriptis portibus hinc et inde totis, 
Omnes ut cito perlegas poetas.”’ 
And that the copyists, the bookbinders, and the booksellers 
did not absorb all the pecuniary gains, we may infer from what 
Horace, Martial, and other men of letters, occasionally hint. 
Plautus and Terence, among the more ancient poets, received 
money for their comedies from the magistrates. Pliny the 
elder was offered the enormous sum of 400,000 sesterces for 
a work of his, as he himself states. Horace talks about the 
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paupertas audaz, the audacious poverty that drove him to 
making verses, though at a later period, when he had risen 
into the ethereal region of court favor, he became so fastid- 
ious, that he would not expose his books to be thumbed by 


the vulgar, or recite them to please the loungers of the forum 
and the baths. 


“ Nulla taberna meos habeat, neque pila, libellos, 
Queis manus insudet vulgi, Hermogenisque Tigelli ; 
Nec recitem cuiquam, nisi amicis, idque coactus, 
Non ubivis, coramve quibuslibet.” 


Martial, who seems to have been in want of cash nearly all 
the time, — another coincidence with modern manners, and an 
almost universal law of the genus irritabile, — complains of 
the smallness of his profits, though his works were the delight 
of distant nations. 


“ Dicitur et nostros cantare Britannia versus ; 
Quid prodest? nescit sacculus ista meus.”’ 


How the idea of an international copyright would have 
cheered the poet’s heart with prophetic visions of coming 
coin in that painfully vacant sacculus, —the empty pocket, 
abhorred of gods and men! We cannot help sympathizing 
with the troubles he hints at in the last epigram of the 
Eleventh Book, by way of excusing haste. 
‘¢ Quamvis tam longo possis satur esse libello, 
Lector ; adhuc a me disticha pauca petis ; 
Sed Lupus usuram, puerique diaria poscunt ; 
Lector, solve ; taces, dissimulasque ? vale.” 
How many poor authors are guilty of unconscious plagia- 
rism, as they repeat the earnest prayer of the Roman ep- 
igrammatist, — that the reader would pay ! — the interest on 
a note is due, the hoysehold calls for its daily bread ! 

At the period to which these passages refer, the writers 
doubtless received money from the booksellers, in proportion 
to their popularity and the demand for their works. Martial 
laughs at a lawyer who had a weakness for writing nullos 
referentia nummos carmina ;—a warning to all gentlemen 
of that profession to let the Muses alone and mind their own 
business. Notwithstanding these intimations of the extent to 
which bookmaking and the trades connected with literature 
were carried, and the idea of property connected with the 
fact of authorship, we believe there is no indication, either in 
Greek or Roman law, that the protection of this important 
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interest ever attracted the legislator’s attention for a moment. 
Not a provision for the benefit of authors occurs in the innu- 
merable enactments for the security of every other species of 
property, in the successive ages of Greek and Roman _ juris- 

rudence. The author took his manuscript to the bibliopole, 
sold it for what he could get,——just as Dr. Johnson sold 
poor Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, — and that was the 
last he heard from it, except through the unsatisfying notes 
of the trump of fame. In fact, though the writing and manu- 
facturing of books occupied many hands, through the classi- 
cal and medieval ages, yet literary property —the right of 
an author in his works after the autograph copy had once 
passed out of his possession — cannot be said to have had any 
existence at all, until the invention and general introduction of 
the art of printing wholly changed the relation in which the 
author stood to the community, and extended the multiplica- 
tion of copies beyond the conceptions of former ages. By 
the aid of this simple but wonderful mechanism, the able writer 
became invested with a power over the world of thought, 
which he could wield with the force, and almost with the 
speed, of lightning. But it was long before the miraculous 
agencies of this lever of modern civilization were fully revealed, 
— still longer before they were brought into unrestricted play, 
if, indeed, the time has yet arrived. Governments at first mo- 
nopolized its use, and kindly guarded their people from the 
dangers which were to be apprehended from such a motive 
power. But by degrees the application of this method of 
multiplying books was graciously enlarged by admitting cer- 
tain licensed persons and companies, under pretty stringent 
conditions, to a moderate share of the business; and so it 
went forward, slowly but surely, until the printing-press has 
become the ruling power of the world, and the interests of 
literature by its aid have taken their place among the most 
important economical, intellectual, moral, and political inter- 
ests of modern times. The rights of authors now occupy 
the attention of national legislatures and the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of states. The property of writers in the products 
of their own brains has been as clearly recognized, though 
not as completely secured, as the rights of property in other 
and more tangible forms. Questions pertaining to this sub- 
ject and growing out of conflicting claims come, like other 
questions about the rights of property, before our courts of 
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law; and the relation of author and public, of producer 
and purchaser, seems likely, through the joint agency of leg- 
islation and judicial interpretation, to be finally adjusted on a 
permanent and satisfactory basis. 

So far as we know, there is in our language no work upon 
Literary Property so complete and satisfactory as this trea- 
tise by Mr. Curtis. In the present notice we have barely 
space to give a general account of its interesting contents, 
without entering into any extended discussion of the numerous 
and important topics and principles which are handled in its 
pages. The literary merits of the book are of a very high 
order. It is written with remarkable clearness and purity of 
style, and is free from any attempts at rhetorical embellish- 
ment, which would be out of keeping with the proper treat- 
ment of the subject. The author has also equally avoided 
the dry and merely technical manner which a majority of the 
writers upon subjects related to the law seem to consider it 
a matter of professional etiquette to adopt. Apart from the 
interest which every man of letters may be supposed to feel 
in a discussion of copyright, he will find in Mr. Curtis’s vol- 
ume ample gratification for literary taste. In the course of 
the work, many curious and valuable details of literary history 
are introduced, and the notes are enriched with copious illus- 
trations, drawn from biographies, criticisms, and judicial decis- 
ions bearing upon the general course of the argument, and of 
high importance in a literary as well as a scientific point of 
view. In this way the book combines a great armount and 
variety of information communicated in the most agreeable 
manner, which the reader can find collected nowhere else, 
and which every man occupied with intellectual pursuits 
should have in his possession. 

It will be seen, however, that the discussion is not limited 
to literature. Music, Engraving, and Sculpture, the property 
in which has been regulated by the same general principles, 
receive the author’s attention in a just proportion. ‘The lit- 
erary part of the subject, however, has the most comprehensive 
application, and involves the largest interests ; for in every 
country, the makers of books will outnumber the artists, and 
the books themselves must ever be of more vital consequence 
to the moral and intellectual welfare of the people than ma- 
chines, engravings, music, or even pictures and statues. A 
great number of subordinate topics are also treated of, but in 
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the cursory notice which is all that we can at present give of 
the work, they must be passed by. 

The division and distribution of the subject are carefully 
made, so that whoever reads with ordinary attention may easily 
grasp the whole discussion. In the introduction, Mr. Curtis 
treats of the rights of authors, theoretically considered, deduc- 
ing them from the principles of natural right, which lie at the 
foundation of every other species of property. He admits, 
however, that this theory leads directly and inevitably to the 
conclusion, that the author is entitled to the property of his 
works in perpetuity ; and he justifies the limitation of this 
right in the legislation of most countries, by regarding it as a 
compromise between the abstract justice of the case and the 
convenience and interests of society. ‘This view seems to 
be logically correct, and does substantial justice to every 

arty. 
: ‘There are, we think, some peculiarities in literary property, 
which distinguish it broadly from every other species of pos- 
session, and which further justify society for this exercise of its 
controlling power, —a control undoubtedly reaching beyond 
that to which other things are subjected. ‘Though property 
may be said to have some foundation in nature, the extent of the 
right, if not as to duration of time, yet in the mode and limits 
of its enjoyment, is determined in all civilized societies by 
positive law. The value of rights of property may be seri- 
ously affected in consequence of the legislative measures 
which are called for by the general good ; and some portions 
of property may be actually taken away from the individual 
owner by the same overruling policy that consults the greatest 
good of the greatest number. ‘The material property, for 
instance, of one town may be seriously impaired by opening 
a new road, which shall double the wealth of another, if, in 
the opinion of the legislature, the road be required by the 
convenience of the public. This does not interfere, in one 
sense, with the perpetuity of property ; but if a landholder’s 
rental is diminished by one half, the difference to him is not 
very important, whether the effect is brought about in this in- 
direct manner, or by actually depriving him of one half of his 
broad acres. Now what we mean to say is, that literary 
property, besides being to a peculiar degree, and beyond ev- 
ery other species of property, — except fancy stocks, — the 
creature of civilized society, has, what other property has not, 
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the capacity of instantaneous and indefinite expansion, and 


the protection of it in this line of its direction is a compensa- 
tion for the curtailment of its extent in the line of time. Lit- 
erary property, moreover, is incapable of the minute subdivis- 
ion by which nearly every other species may be distributed. 

The copyright of a book cannot be divided like a farm, and 
the portions held in severalty, wholly independent of each 
other. ‘The connection between the Siamese twins is not 
more vital than that between all the individual interests of a 
copyright. A species of property so intense in its vitality, 
if the expression may be allowed, cannot be maintained in 
perpetual life. ‘The attempt to give it this species of immor- 
tality would be, not merely inconvenient, but vain. It is a 
species of monopoly which inevitably terminates for want of 
the power, and we may therefore add of the right, to enforce 
it. Sacred as the right of property is, the indefinite accumu- 
lation of it in undistributable masses, to which a perpetual 
copyright would tend, or in multiplying masses to be held in 
common by combinations of individuals, cannot safely become 
the policy of a well-ordered state, because this necessary form 
would combine all the attributes of a joint-stock company, 
with the power of indefinite expansion, and of a monopoly, 
with indefinite duration. We come, therefore, to the con- 
clusion, that the essential nature of literary property, no less 
than a just regard to the convenience and interest of society, 
demands that it terminate at some definite period of time, 
and sustains the ground assumed by the nations in legislating 

upon this subject. 

The lucid discussion of this question is followed by a very 
interesting history of literary property, in the jurisprudence 
of England and America. ‘I'he next chapter is occupied 
with a most intelligible description of the subjects of literary 
property, before and after publication, under the several heads 
of manuscripts, letters, lectures, dramatic compositions, and 
the like, together with the rules, principles, and decisions of 
law applicable to each. ‘The right of property in lectures is 
of particular consequence at present, since this ancient mode 
of conveying instruction has been revived to so remarkable a 
degree within the last few years. A custom has grown up, par- 
ticularly in New York, of publishing in the newspapers ver- 
batim reports, so called, of whole courses of lectures, delivered 
by eminent literary and scientific men. Mr. Agassiz, and Dr. 
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Nichol have been both complimented and injured in this way; 
for such a proceeding is as much a violation of the rights of 
property, unless sanctioned by the lecturer, as the act of 
printing a copyrighted book. Upon this subject we quote 
the following passage. 


** In the United States, the right of property in lectures depends 
upon the general principles of the common law, and the statute 
which protects the owner of manuscripts. 

‘In relation to a lecture purely oral, of which the speaker has 
no manuscript, or any other writing which is such in its nature, 
as that, coupled with what is delivered orally, it may be taken 
that he has substantially a written composition, the common law 
has not gone the length of saying that he can, on the footing of 
property, have a remedy for an unauthorized publication. A 
written composition has been hitherto held to be the subject of 
literary property ; concerning which the court must be satisfied 
that the publication complained of is an invasion of a written 
work, and this can only be done by comparing the composition 
with the piracy. 

** But it does not follow that because the information commu- 
nicated by a lecturer is not committed to writing, but orally 
delivered, it is therefore within the power of any person who 
hears it to publish it. When persons are admitted, as pupils or 
otherwise, to hear public lectures, it is upon the implied confi- 
dence and contract that they will not use any means to injure or 
to take away the exclusive right of the lecturer in his own lec- 
tures. The hearer may take notes for purposes of his own infor- 
mation, but he may not publish them for profit. 

‘“* Accordingly, if a person attending such lectures undertakes to 
publish them, or furnishes another person with the means of pub- 
lishing them, a court of equity will restrain such a publication, as 
a violation of trust and confidence, founded in contract, or implied 
from circumstances. 

‘** Where a lecture has been reduced to writing, either wholly or 
substantially, the author has a right of property in it as a literary 
composition, in the same manner as in the case of other manu- 
scripts. The admission of persons to hear such a lecture affords 
no presumption that the speaker intends to give them a right to 
publish the information which they may acquire. But when a 
court of equity is called upon to restrain a publication, on the 
ground that it is a piracy of a composition in writing, the writing 
must be produced. 

** The act of Congress, 3d February, 1831, § 9, gives an action 
on the case against any person who shall print or publish any 
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manuscript whatever without the consent of the author or pro- 
prietor, and empowers the courts of the United States to grant 
injunctions according to the principles of equity, to restrain such 
publication. ‘The remedy thus afforded would, without doubt, 
extend to the case of any lecture, of which the author could 
produce notes, showing that he had substantially reduced the 
same to writing.”” — pp. 101 — 103. 


The third chapter shows what persons are entitled to the 
protection of the statutes, and the fourth relates to the char- 
acter of the works claiming the protection of the law. In 
this portion of the work, many curious particulars are given 
of the exercise of individual discretion, and the influence 
of particular opinions upon the legal decisions of English 
judges. The following passage is amusing and instructive. 


“© Works injurious to religion. With regard to publications 
supposed to be of this character, the adjudged cases have not 
proceeded upon very satisfactory doctrines. The general princi- 
ple upon which they proceed is the same as that which denies 
protection to a work injurious to public morals. 

** In 1822, an application was made to Lord Eldon for an in- 
junction to restrain a piratical edition of Lord Byron’s Cain. 
The injunction was refused, upon the ground of a doubt, wheth- 
er the poem was not intended to vilify and bring into discredit 
that portion of Scripture history to which it relates. His Lord- 
ship read the poem, and refused the injunction until the counsel 
for the plaintiff should show him that an action could be main- 
tained at law. With great submission, | am obliged to differ 
from the reasoning employed by his Lordship in this case. With- 
out entering into the question of criticism raised by comparing 
the poem with Paradise Lost, — upon which a great critic and 
poet held a very different opinion from that expressed by Lord 
Eldon, — and admitting that an injunction before a trial at law 
should not be granted in a palpable case of malicious attack upon 
the Scriptures or the doctrines of revealed religion, it is yet quite 
too strict to say, that, because a poem admits of a suspicion of 
improper intentions, the author’s copyright is not to be protected 
until he has purged himself of that suspicion. ‘The boldness 
and license of poetry admit of a latitude which would not be 
allowed in didactic prose; and where the line is to be drawn 
closely, the court may not only mistake the tendency and inten- 
tion of the work, but may, as Lord Eldon did on this occasion, 
apply its own views of doctrinal subjects to determine the inno- 
cence of the author’s intention, instead of judging it by that 
broad, liberal, and catholic spirit in which the ijatent of all poetry 
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is to be judged. If canons of criticism are to be applied in 
this manner, and a publication, which falls under the doubts 
engendered by such criticism, is to be refused protection in the 
first instance, there can be no safe literary property in the high- 
er works of imagination, which deal with such subjects as man’s 
future destiny or the events of Scripture history ; for the refusal 
of a court of equity to grant an injunction in such cases would 
be only a signal to invite more piracies than the courts of law 
could check. It would be a far more sound rule, to hold that 
unless a malicious intent or mischievous tendency be apparent 
on its face, every work is primd facie entitled to protection, 
until the bad intent and tendency are established by those who 
rely upon them. 

‘** In another case, Lord Eldon refused to continue an injunc- 
tion to restrain a pirated edition of certain lectures delivered 
by Mr. Lawrence at the College of Surgeons, on ‘ Physiology, 
Zoology, and the Natural History of Man.’ He doubted wheth- 
er many particular parts of the work did not lead to a disbelief 
in the immortality of the soul,— one of the doctrines of the 
Scriptures. He therefore dissolved the injunction, and left the 
plaintiff to bring an action at law. In this case, his Lordship said 
that ‘he was bound to look, not only to the tenor, but also to 
particular passages unconnected with the general tenor; for if 
there were any parts of it which denied the truth of Scripture, 
or which furnished a doubt as to whether a court of law would 
not decide that they had denied the truth of Scripture, he was 
bound to look at them and decide accordingly.’ 

‘* If this is to be regarded as the statement of a rule by which 
to determine the validity of a copyright, it is quite unsound. 
It seems, however, to be only a statement of the rule that should 
govern a court of equity, in determining whether an injunction 
shall be granted before the right of property has been estab- 
lished at law. But even in this view, the doctrine is not satisfac- 
tory ; and in announcing it, Lord Eldon is inconsistent with him- 
self. In the previous case, in refusing an injunction to protect 
Lord Byron’s Cain, he had said of Paradise Lost, that there are 
undoubtedly a great many passages in it, of which, if the promo- 
tion of Christianity were not its object, it would be very improper 
by law to vindicate the publication ; but that, taking it altogether, 
it is clear that the object and effect were not to bring into dis- 
credit, but to promote the reverence of our religion. Here, his 
Lordship assumed as the criterion the general tenor of the work ; 
and it is not very apparent why the same rule should not have 
been applied to Dr. Lawrence’s Lectures. In the one case, the 
good general object of the work excuses from censure the passa- 
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ges which would be otherwise inexcusable. In the other case, 
the alleged bad character of certain detached portions, it is said, 
renders the general tenor of the work wholly immaterial.” — 
pp. 150 - 155. 


The very important topic of the originality necessary to 


a valid copyright is ably examined in the next chapter. The 


lines are drawn with as much precision as the somewhat in- 
definite nature of the subject will admit; the rights of com- 
pilers and translators in the works upon which their labors 
have been expended are very clearly set forth. Mr. Curtis 
next explains the statute requisites for a valid copyright 
in the United States and Great Britain, and gives a history 
of the legislation of the two countries upon the duration of 
copyright. ‘The present state of the law is, upon the whole, 
quite satisfactory. In England, the author’s property con- 
tinues through his life, however protracted, and to his heirs for 
seven years after his death ; and if the term of seven years ex- 
pires before the end of forty-two years from the first publi- 
cation, the copyright is secured for the whole period of forty- 
two years, so that, in any event, the property is protected for 
that length of time, and for a greater one according to the 
life of the author. In the United States, the act of Con- 
gress of 1831 secures the property of a copyright for the 
term of twenty-eight years, with the right of renewal for an 
additional period of fourteen years, so that the period of 
forty-two years is the legal duration of copyrighted property 
in this country, irrespective of the life of the author. 

From the very important chapter on ‘‘ ‘Transmission of 
Copyright and other Incidents of Literary Property,” we 
copy the following paragraphs. 


“In the United States, in a case where a publisher agreed 
with an author, that the latter should prepare a certain book 
for the press, and the publisher engaged to pay the author a 
certain sum ‘for the copyright of the said book,’ it was held, 
that the resulting term, under the statute, did not pass to the 
publisher, and that the word ‘ copyright’ embraced only the 
term then capable of being secured, which at the time of the 
contract constituted the copyright of the book. 

‘In like manner, the question may arise, whether a general 
assignment of copyright, by the author, will deprive his repre- 
sentatives of the additional term of fourteen years, given by 
the act of Congress of 3d February, 1831, § 2; or whether the 
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author himself has any power over this additional term, so far 
as the interests of his representatives are concerned. ‘The stat- 
ute provides that the author, if living at the expiration of the 
first term of twenty-eight years, shall have a further term of 
fourteen years, on making a new entry for that purpose. This 
contingent interest the author may undoubtedly assign. But 
if the author is not living at the end of the first term, the ad- 
ditional term vests in his widow and child, or children, living 
at the time. It is not easy to see how the author can dispose 
of this interest. It is not created for him, but for his family ; 
it vests only in case of his death; and the policy of the stat- 
ute, it seems to me, has removed it from his control.” — 
pp. 234, 235. 


The ninth chapter, one of the longest and ablest in the 
book, is devoted to a consideration of all the modes by 
which a copyright may be infringed. We have been par- 
ticularly struck with the author’s reasoning against the Eng- 
lish doctrine, that a bond fide abridgment is no violation of 
copyright, —a doctrine in the highest degree absurd to the 
uninstructed common-sense of a layman. ‘* If the law sup- 
poses that,” said Mr. Bumble, speaking of the presumption, 
‘¢in the eye of the law,” that Mrs. Bumble acted under the 
direction of her husband, ‘‘ the law is an ass, —an idiot. 
If that ’s the eye of the law, the law is a bachelor; and the 
worst I wish the law is, that his eye may be opened by ex- 
perience, — by experience.” If an abridgment, in the eye 
of the law, is no piracy, —then the law is not an author ; 
and the worst we wish the law is, that his eye may be 
opened by abridgment, by abridgment. It appears to 
us that Mr. Curtis has completely disposed of this doctrine ; 
his argument is unanswerable. 

The concluding chapter explains the legal remedy for the 
infringement of copyright. In this country, the jurisdiction 
of the United States courts, in cases of copyright, was 
established by the statute of 1819, conferring upon them 
‘the original cognizance, as well in equity as at law, of all 
actions, sults, controversies, and cases, arising under any law 
of the United States granting or confirming to authors or 
inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings, in- 
ventions, and discoveries.’”” The Appendix to Mr. Curtis’s 
book contains the English and American statutes, and some 
other documents, pertaining to the subject of patents ane 
copyrights. 

15 * 
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Art. VI.—1. A Mantal of the any of the North- 
ern United States, from New England to Wisconsin, and 
South to Ohio and Pennsylvania, inclusive, (the Mosses 
and Liverworts by Wm. S. Suttivant,) arranged 
according to the Natural System ; with an Introduction, 
containing a Reduction of the Genera to the Linnean 
Artificial Classes and Orders, Outlines of the Elements 
of Botany, a Glossary, &c. By Asa Gray, M. D. 
Fisher Professor of Natural History in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1848. 12mo. 
pp. 710. 

2. Genera Flore Americe Boreali-Orientalis illustrata : 
The Genera of the Plants of the United States illus- 
trated by Figures and Analyses from Nature. By Isaac 
Sprague, Memb. Bost. Nat. Hist. Soc. Superin- 
tended and with Descriptions, &c., by Asa Gray, 
M.D. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1848. Vol. I. 
8vo. pp. 230 Plates 1 — 100. 

3. A Flora of North America: containing Abridged De- 
scriptions of all the known Indigenous and Naturalized 
Plants growing North of Mexico ; arranged according 
to the Natural System. By Joun Torrey, M. D., 
IF. L. S., and Asa Gray, M. D. New York: Wiley 
& Putnam. Vol. Il. 1838-40. 8vo. pp. 711, and 
Vol. Il. 1841-43, Parts 1, 2,3. pp. 504. 

4. The Botanical Text-Book, for Colleges, Schools, and 
Private Students : comprising, — Part I. An Introduc- 
tion to Structural and Physiological Botany. Part I. 
The Principles of Systematic Botany ; with an Account 
of the Chief Natural Families of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
and Notices of the Principal Useful Plants. Second 
Edition. Illustrated with more than a thousand Engrav- 
ings on Wood. By Asa Gray, M. D. New York: 
Wiley & Putnam. 1845. 12mo. pp. 509. 


Ir the titles of these works should at first sight appear 
to be deficient in general interest, yet there are, as we shall 
presently show, reasons of growing importance for devoting 
to them, and kindred works, a more exact and particular 
attention than they have heretofore claimed in a miscellaneous 
review. It is precisely because they are not upon a sub- 
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ject of familiar every-day interest, and respecting which a 
sufficiently accurate and discriminating judgment would in 
due time be formed, that we feel called upon to notice 
them somewhat at length. With the exception of The 
Flora of North America, all of them are of a more or less 
elementary character, and the Botanical ‘Text-Book is pro- 
fessedly designed ‘‘ for Colleges, Schools, and Private Stu- 
dents.”” In our last number we took occasion very briefly 
to direct the attention of our readers to some judicious re- 
marks in the report of the Committee on the Boston Public 
Schools, on the general subject of education ; and it is our 
present purpose to resume the consideration of this most im- 
portant question, but in a more restricted point of view, 
and with immediate reference to an especial object. 

It has long been felt and acknowledged, that the years de- 
voted exclusively to study by the youth of our country are 
fewer than might be wished ; but such is the eager, burning 
desire to commence the active pursuits of life, and to launch 
upon the ‘‘tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune,” that little reform in this particu- 
lar can reasonably be expected. Indeed, the tendency of 
the day is rather to increasing restlessness, with a corre- 
sponding impatience of the delay of preparation, even for 
the most difficult and onerous occupations of life. It be- 
comes, then, an object of grave importance to guard against 
the waste of any, even the smallest, portion of the years — 
sometimes only months — devoted to scholastic instruction. 
Two points of paramount interest suggest themselves at once 
for the consideration of all intrusted with the education of 
youth : — What are the most desirable studies to be pur- 
sued, as a general preparation for life, on the part of those 
whose time or opportunities may be limited ?— and Which 
are the most complete introductory works on the several 
subjects preferred? An erroneous judgment on either of 
these questions involves, not merely the sacrifice of valuable 
time, but, in the latter instance, the danger of inculcating false, 
or at least crude and insufficient, views of the groundwork 
of the art or science to be acquired. We have already re- 
marked, that, in the case of the more ordinary studies, there 
is no great difficulty in ascertaining the comparative value 
of existing elementary books ; since their constant use and 
examination, by competent instructors, enable them to as- 
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certain their respective merits ; and any decided excellence, 
whether of matter or mere arrangement, is soon known and 
acknowledged. But it is far otherwise in the case of works 
teaching, or professing to teach, the elements of a science 
but little cultivated or understood; and it is scarcely too 
much to say, that in these departments even the instructor 
very rarely, and the student never, knows the intrinsic worth 
or sufficiency of the text-book selected for his use. 

And here we must enter our protest against the not un- 
common practice, on the part of scientific men, of giving a 
sort of general recommendation, often in the shape of a 
complimentary letter of thanks to the author for a presenta- 
tion copy of his work, of treatises written on branches of 
science which they do not themselves profess, and of which 
they have, it may be, but a very superficial knowledge. 
We knowsthat these things are done in kindness, and with a 
perfectly innocent intent ; but such courtesies, however well 
designed, are often productive of serious evil ; and many a 
worthless book has obtained unmerited respect and currency 
from such commendatory notices. ‘There is, as we have 
said, a difficulty in the very nature of the case, with which 
all interested in the inquiry must necessarily contend ; and 
it therefore becomes the especial and conscientious duty of 
the votaries of science, and the friends of education gener- 
ally, to guard against increasing this embarrassment by re- 
fusing the sanction of their names to any professedly intro- 
ductory work on which they are not prepared to give a 
well-considered opinion, based on competent knowledge, 
alike of the subject generally and the particular treatise they 
undertake to recommend. It would scarcely be credited by 
those unacquainted with the fact, how large and rapidly in- 
creasing is the annual demand for introductory works on the 
different branches of natural history, and botany equally 
with others, thus rendering it manifest that something purport- 
ing to represent this science is very extensively taught in the 
higher schools and colleges throughout our widely extending 
land. ‘The rapid disappearance of successive large editions 
of works of very questionable scientific value renders it 
unnecessary to discuss the more important of the two in- 
quiries with which we set out ; the question, namely, wheth- 
er an early acquaintance with the natural sciences is needful 
or desirable as a preparation for the occupations of life, — 
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it being clear that such studies, although of secondary impor- 
tance, are yet too highly valued to be neglected in any scheme 
of what is generally understood by ‘‘a liberal education.” 
The question, therefore, may be regarded as settled in popular 
estimation ; and we shall only offer a few remarks as to the 
soundness of the view which has obtained ; confining them, 
in the present instance, to the study of botany, though they 
are equally applicable to the whole range of natural science. 

It is, now at least, generally conceded that the end and 
aim of all education should be the diligent training and prepa- 
ration of the heart and intellect for the right discharge of 
the religious, moral, and social duties of life ; having especial 
reference to the pupil’s probable future calling, or sphere of 
usefulness, though this, indeed, can seldom be predicted in 
a country, where, from the nature of our institutions, few 
are born to affluence, whilst the paths of profitable and hon- 
orable exertion are equally open to all. In view, how- 
ever, of the restless temperament and roving habits of our 
people, and the eager curiosity and indomitable energies 
which they everywhere exhibit, if any thing may be predi- 
cated of the rising generation as a whole, it is, that at some 
period of life, commonly in the outset, they will be found 
as travellers or adventurers in distant lands, or in the re- 
motest portions of our own. ‘The study of natural history 
is perhaps better calculated than most others to stimulate a 
wholesome spirit of inquiry, and to awaken and cherish 
that constant habit of observation, which, rightly directed 
in the young and retentive mind, becomes a source of infor- 
mation and knowledge, than which few are more efficacious 
and more productive of good results. For the residents 
in cities, therefore, an acquaintance with the leading princi- 
ples of the several branches of natural history may be re- 
garded as something beyond a merely valuable accomplish- 
ment ; but to the traveller, who would derive the full benefit 
of his opportunities for observation, such preparatory in- 
struction is of the very highest importance. 


“ Divise arboribus patrie ; sola India nigrum 
Fert ebenum; solis est thurea virga Sabeis.”’ 


And this is equally true of the humbler tribes of vegeta- 
bles, and the various other natural productions of the earth. 
Indeed, it is now so commonly acknowledged, that we sel- 
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dom find an intelligent traveller confining his remarks to the 
mere physical geography of the countries he visits, without 
an attempt, more or less successful according to his capacity 
and attaimments, to enumerate and describe their natural 
products ; and where an author is sensible of his deficienc 
in this respect, we commonly find him regretting his inability 
to do justice to the beautiful or new and interesting objects 
with which he has become acquainted. 

In this connection we must notice, with a proud satisfac- 
tion, the improving character of the official reports of the 
officers intrusted by our government with the conduct of dis- 
tant voyages of discovery, and extended geographical sur- 
veys. We find, that whilst the main objects of the expe- 
ditions are steadily and exactly carried out, there is a con- 
stant attention devoted to the natural history of the coun- 
tries examined, and an intelligent appreciation shown of the 
new and interesting features which they exhibit. ‘The re- 
ports of the late Mr. Nicollet, and more recently of the 
gallant and energetic Colonel Fremont, bear out our remark, 
whilst the value of the specimens collected and facts ob- 
served (detailed and described at length in the several ap- 
pendices) can be adequately estimated only by the man 
of science. It is easy, also, to see that such pursuits are an 
invaluable resource and relaxation to the intelligent explorer, 
whose patience is often taxed to the utmost by the perplexi- 
ties incident to a difficult service. The loneliness of the 
forlorn bivouac is cheered by the chance appearance of a 
new plant or fossil; and the solace of the traveller be- 
comes subservient to the most important interests of science. 
But it is not to the explorer only, that the objects of nature 
present attractions ; and we happen to know that, in several 
instances, during the late campaign in Mexico, small collec- 
tions of dried plants have been made by our officers, during 
their hours of leisure, or even on the battle-field. ‘To say 
nothing of the humanizing tendencies of such pursuits in the 
intervals of actual warfare, it is gratifying to observe these 
evidences of a widely diffused intelligence among the mem- 
bers of a profession whose studies have been so differently 
directed. 

We see, then, that the traveller, the soldier, and the sailor, 
— and how many of our rising youth will be included in these 
three classes ! — may find it highly for their advantage to have 
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acquired general and comprehensive views of the laws and 
operations of nature, without reference to systematic details, 
for which neither leisure nor opportunity may serve. ‘To the 
medical student, and especially the country practitioner, a 
more exact knowledge of botany may be regarded as a neces- 
sary part of professional education; and hence it has fre- 
quently, and not unnaturally, arisen, that distinguished natu- 
ralists, as well with us as in Europe, have been professors of 
the healing art ; but the incidental studies of comparative anat- 
omy and vegetable physiology have occasionally proved so 
all-absorbing, that, losing sight of their original intention, they 
have followed the prevailing bias of their minds, and become 
known to the world as professors of zodlogy or botany. 

There is yet another very important class, whose interests 
and happiness are materially concerned in the consideration 
of this question, but to whom we can only briefly advert. 
We allude to the multitudes of the rising generation, of both 
sexes, who annually leave the older settlements to found new 
villages and future cities in the midst of the forest. Among 
these are generally found a few, commonly of the medical 
profession, who have some little knowledge of natural his- 
tory ; and to their exertions and unaided researches we often 
owe our first acquaintance with new and interesting natural 
objects. Were similar information, on a somewhat higher 
and broader scale, possessed by a larger proportion of the 
settlers in our vast wilds, how great would be the practical 
utility to themselves, — to say nothing of the additional inter- 
est shed over their laborious career, — and how continually 
would the cause of science be advanced by their superior op- 
portunities for observation! And, although it may seem 
somewhat beneath the dignity of the view which we feel enti- 
tled to take of so important a subject, we may yet remind the 
mere economist, who sees little good in what is not immedi- 
ately convertible into dollars, that there may be, in distant and 
unexplored lands, plants yielding other and even superior 
products to any with which we are at present familiar; and 
these will the sooner become available as sources of wealth, 
in proportion as the improving science of travellers shall in- 
duce them to investigate new objects, of which the recognized 
qualities or affinities may suggest their probable utility in med- 
icine or the arts. 

But there is a higher and far more important view of the 
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subject, which we cannot better express than in the language 
of Dr. Gray. 


** Plants may be contemplated in respect to their relations to 
other parts of the creation, leading to a series of interesting inqui- 
ries, which variously connect the science of Botany with Chem- 
istry, Geology, Physical Geography, &c. Thus, the relations of 
vegetables to the mineral kingdom, considered as to their influence 
upon the soil and the air, — as to what vegetation draws from the 
soil and what it imparts to it, what it takes from and what it 
renders to the air we breathe ; and again, the relations of the 
vegetable to the animal kingdom, considered as furnishing suste- 
nance to the latter, and the mutual subservience of plants and 
animals in the general economy of the world,— all these inqui- 
ries belong partly to Chemistry, and partly to Vegetable Phys- 
iology ; while the practical deductions lay the foundation of sci- 
entific agriculture, &c. The relations of plants to the earth, 
considered in reference to their natural distribution over the sur- 
face of the globe, and its causes, so far as dependent upon the 
actual distribution of those natural agents which chiefly influence 
vegetation, such as heat, light, water, &c., or, in other words, 
upon climate, give rise to Geographical Botany, a subject which 
connects Botany with Physical Geography. Under the same gen- 
eral department naturally falls the consideration of the changes 
which the vegetable kingdom has undergone in times anterior to 
the present state of things, as studied in their fossil remains, (a 
contribution which Botany offers to Geology,) as well as of those 
changes which man has effected in the natural distribution of 
plants, and the alterations in their properties or products which 
have been developed by culture.” — Text-Book, p. 16. 


These philosophical observations, taken in connection with 
what we have already expressed, will at once explain that 
our advocacy of the study of botany has but little reference 
to what has hitherto been generally so called, and which we 
fear still constitutes, for the most part, the elementary instruc- 
tion given at our schools and colleges. ‘T’o burden the recol- 
lection with a multitude of technical terms, with a long array 
of classes, orders, and genera, and in addition, it may be, 
with the Latin names of hundreds or even thousands of species 
of plants, is productive of no practical utility, nor does such 
a course of instruction of itself lead to any elevation or ex- 
pansion of mind. All these things, as necessary means to a 
required end, must and will be studied understandingly by the 
professed botanist, to whom a knowledge of the systematic 
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arrangement of plants is indispensable ; but for the general 
student, whose mind is to be furnished with needful truth, and 
not cumbered with the mere mechanism and machinery of 
science, such teaching is worse than useless, as tending alike 
to the loss of time, and the necessary distraction of the mind 
from far more valuable pursuits. Indeed, we believe that in 
the department of mere systematic botany, little beyond the 
acquirement of a clear general view of its plan and principles 
can be expected of the majority of students ; whilst the com- 
paratively few, whose tastes might afterwards lead them to 
cultivate this branch of science more extensively, will have 
laid the very best foundation for their future proficiency, by 
having had their attention directed mainly to the more impor- 
tant considerations connected with structure. We entirely 
agree with Dr. Gray, that 


‘** Systematic Botany can be studied to any adequate purpose 
only when grounded upon the principles of Vegetable Organogra- 
phy and Physiology. ‘The latter not only claim the earliest 
and highest attention of the general student on account of their 
fundamental nature and their intrinsic importance, but must, in- 
deed, almost monopolize the limited time that can usually be de- 
voted to this department of Natural History in our colleges and 
academies.” 


No doubt ; and if the time were less limited, we would rather 
see it better employed than in learning terminology and de- 
tails. It is not mere arrangements, however technically com- 
plete and perfect, but solid truths and facts, with which we 
would store the mind and memory of youth. It is as a 
branch of natural philosophy that we desire to see botany 
taught ; as an important link in the mighty chain by which 
the vast fabric of the universe is bound together and sustained. 
The structure of vegetables, the conditions of their existence, 
and their dependence upon and mutual relationship and anal- 
ogy to other parts of the organic and inorganic creation, these 
form a study worthy of the attention of youth, or the severer 
investigations of maturer years. 

Strongly impressed with the truth of these views, and con- 
vinced that there is in our schools and colleges, generally, an 
absolute necessity for a higher standard of instruction in nat- 
ural history, and, as a necessary consequence, for the intro- 
duction of class-books of a very different character from those 
commonly in use hitherto, we have anxiously and carefully 
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examined these elementary works of Dr. Gray, and have no 
hesitation in saying that they are entirely worthy of bis well- 
established reputation. His subject is botany, but it is evi- 
dent that he writes and feels as a general naturalist, and this 
is the point which we wish to have constantly kept in view. 
The details are minute and ample, and, for the most part, 
very concisely expressed ; but he never loses sight of the 
great generalizations which must ever accompany progressive 
science. We think Dr. Gray has fairly realized his ex- 
pressed design, ‘*‘to furnish classes in our schools and col- 
leges with a suitable text-book, as well as private students 
with a convenient introductory manual, adapted to the present 
. condition of botanical science, ..... and a very concise ex- 
ponent of the present state of Physiological Botany.” It is 
not enough, in our day, that a book does not teach positive 
error. Knowledge of all kinds is progressive ; the specula- 
tion of yesterday is the established fact or the exploded fal- 
lacy of to-morrow ; and it is incumbent upon us to see that 
the introductory treatises which we admit into the class-room 
are the clear and faithful exponents of the latest and soundest 
views of truth. Did our limits permit, we should like to 
extract, entire, the admirable chapter on ‘*‘ the food and nu- 
trition of plants ’’ ; but we can only direct attention to it as 
furnishing an appropriate illustration of the position we main- 
tain, —that a vast amount of practically useful and most val- 
uable scientific information may and ought to be taught in 
direct connection with the science of botany, properly so 
called. 

The Manual ‘‘is designed as a compendious Flora of the 
Northern portion of the United States, arranged according to 
the Natural System, for the use of students and of practical 
botanists.” 


“The wide district which this compendious Flora embraces, 
although irregular in form, plainly belongs to one and the same 
botanical region. With the exception of the small patches of 
alpine vegetation which crown the higher mountains of Northern 
New England and Northern New York ; of the sea-side plants, 
and of some appropriately Southern forms which not only reach 
Delaware and New Jersey (especially the Pine barrens) but also 
straggle northward coastwise, in diminishing numbers, quite to 
New Hampshire ; ofa very few which belong tu the Great Lakes ; 
and perhaps a larger number of Western prairie plants which ex- 
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tend into Ohio, Wisconsin, and Michigan,—with these excep- 
tions, the vegetation is remarkably homogeneous for so large a 
district, and a very great proportion of the species are sporadic 
over the whole breadth. ‘The peculiar plants, though few as to 
number of species, suffice to give a marked character to the con- 
fines on either side, which, however, soon blends insensibly into 
the general mass as we advance into the interior. Although I 
do not formally include Indiana, yet its botany apparently be- 
longs quite as much to our Nerthern district as to the Western, 
that of the Upper Mississippi, to which Illinois clearly belongs.” 


Though this volume is written rather for the practical bot- 
anist and collector of plants than for the class-room, yet Dr. 
Gray has judiciously borne in mind, and provided for, the 
constantly recurring perplexities of the beginuer, who, whilst 
collecting his plants at a distance, may have no opportunity 
of referring to his ‘Text-Book. 


“In order to render this Manual complete and sufficient in 
itself for the study of our plants, I have prefixed a concise Intro- 
duction to Botany, both Structural and Systematical, which, with 
the annexed Glossary and Index combined, should serve to convey 
the requisite elementary knowledge of the science, and to explain 
all the technical terms usually employed in botanical descriptions, 
Very many of these terms, however, are not used at all in the 
body of the work ; for I have throughout endeavoured to smooth 
the beginner’s way by discarding many an unnecessary technical 
word or phrase, and by casting the language somewhat in a ver- 
nacular mould, — perhaps at some sacrifice of brevity, but not, I 
trust, of the precision for which botanical language is distin- 
guished.” 


This last point is of very great importance, and we are in- 
clined to give Dr. Gray much credit for what he has achieved 
in this respect. Indeed, having become accustomed to the 
Anglicized-Latin phraseology, which is but too generally 

established amongst botanical writers, many of the descrip- 
tive phrases in the Manual sounded oddly in our ears, merely 
because, as we presently found out, the terminology was ab- 
solutely English! Precision in the use of terms is certainly 
a matter of the very highest consequence, and (next to the 
fact of the universal currency of the language amongst natu- 
ralists of all nations) has furnished one of the strongest argu- 
ments for the constant employment of Latin in works of a 
purely scientific character. Long usage has no doubt given 
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an extremely definite and precise meaning to the phraseology 
of science in this language ; and since it is no longer spoken, 
these have the further advantage of being little liable to mod- 
ification or change. But we cannot forego the great and ob- 
vious benefits resulting from the use of our vernacular tongue, 
even for the sake of these, not unimportant, considerations ; 
and we feel assured that a more careful attention devoted to 
this subject, on the part of English and American naturalists, 
would, in time, give us a fixed and sufficiently definite native 
terminology. Surely such words as ‘‘ setaceous ”’ and ‘‘ se- 
tiform are well displaced by the ‘bristly’ and bristle- 
shaped ”’ substitutes of Dr. Gray ; whilst ‘‘ stalk-like ” has 
all the signification of ‘‘ stipiform,”’ and ‘*‘ turnip-shaped”’ of 
‘¢ napiform”’; and, besides being English, have the super- 
added advantage of enabling us to dispense with a constant 
reference to the glossary. Dr. Gray, we observe, hints at 
‘some sacrifice of brevity,”’ and it is possible that an occa- 
sional periphrasis may be found necessary to give the exact 
and complete force of a long-established Latin term. Or it 
may now and then be needful to adopt, or even to coin, a 
technical word for the description of some peculiar character 
or organ. ‘Thus we see ‘‘ nutlets,’? which, so far as our 
recollection serves, is a species of botanico-philological fruit, 
first cultivated by Dr. Gray ; but to which we do not demur, 
if required by the precision of scientific description, since it 
carries its meaning on the shell, and requires no cracking to 
get at the kernel. We commend this subject to the especial 
consideration of our naturalists, as one worthy of their com- 
bined efforts, and which we trust will result in a recognized 
standard terminology which shall supersede the jargon now 
commonly in use. After all that can be effected in the way 
of simplification, there will still remain to be mastered the 
ordinary technical terms indispensable to the study of every 
science ; but as these concern almost exclusively the syste- 
matic botanist, and are in no wise an impediment in the way 
of the general student of Vegetable Physiology, it may well 
be conceived that a love for his pursuit will soon enable him 
to overcome this unavoidable difficulty, which, after all, is 
commonly much overestimated. 

Neither our limits, nor the deference due to the general 
reader, will permit us to examine in botanical detail the con- 
tents of Dr. Gray’s Manual. It is enough that to the unin- 
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formed we state our conviction that it is the best book of its 
kind. ‘The experienced botanist will form his own judg- 
ment of its merits ; which, we are well satisfied, must in the 
main coincide with our own. ‘There is a point, however, on 
which, we confess, we are not altogether convinced of the 
propriety of the course adopted by Dr. Gray ; who, finding 
that the volume had ‘‘ attained a somewhat unwieldy bulk ”’ 
(as a pocket vade-mecum), ‘‘ notwithstanding every effort at 
condensation,”’ determined upon the ‘‘ exclusion of all sy- 
nonymy not really essential.”” On this subject, he says, — 


** Perhaps I have been too scrupulous in the latter respect ; 
but it should be considered that all synonymes are useless to the 
beginner, — whose interests | have particularly kept in view, — 
while the greater part are needless to the instructed botanist, who 
has access to more elaborate works in which they are plentifully 
given. By discarding them, except in case of original or very 
recent changes in nomenclature, I have been able to avoid trouble- 
some abbreviations and crabbed signs, to give greater fulness to 
the characters of the species, and especially of the genera (a 
point in which I conceive most works of this class are deficient), 
and also to add the derivation of the generic names.” 


Greatly as we value the matter substituted, we do certainly 
regret the omission. Nor can we think that the insertion of the 
principal synonymes would have largely augmented the bulk of 
the volume ; whilst they would, in many cases, have been very 
serviceable to the student. ‘They are, it is true, ‘* useless to 
the beginner ’’; but they are far otherwise, not exactly, per- 
haps, to ‘* the instructed botanist, who has access to more 
elaborate works,” but to the practical collector who has not 
this advantage, and who has heretofore been familiar with 
many of the plants now enumerated under entirely different 
names. We throw out this suggestion for the further consid- 
eration of Dr. Gray, in view of the proposed ‘‘ supplementary 
volume, in a second edition,’? which would no doubt afford 
the needful additional space. In the mean time, we may brief- 
ly speak of the greatly misunderstood subject of the change of 
names applied to plants and other natural objects. Complaints 
on this subject are frequent on the part of those collectors 
whose studies commenced many years since, when the number 
of known objects was scarcely half what it now is. It is 
hard, no doubt, to be required to call our old familiar friend 
Dick by the name of Harry, unless good reason can be shown 

16 * 
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for the change, which we certainly believe to be the case in the 
present instances. As we shall presently have occasion to de- 
fine, more at length, the signification of the term genus, it is 
enough for our present purpose to say, in the succinct: words 
of Dr. Gray, that it is ** a group of species which present the 
same particular plan, and whose mutual resemblance is greater 
than that of any one of them to any other plants.’’ Now all 
naturalists are well aware that in most of the large genera, 
as formerly constituted, there were certain species present- 
ing anomalies as to the prevailing type of the group, and 
yet more like them, as a whole, than any other assemblage. 
But with our increasing knowledge of the vegetation of other 
countries, and the remoter portions of our own, we have 
become acquainted with the counterparts of these previously 
anomalous forms ; and the recognized agreement of the natu- 
ral characters presented by these co-species has necessarily 
led to their union under one distinct and separate generic 
name. ‘This, therefore, is not capricious or wanton innova- 
tion, but the unavoidable result of our improved and daily 
increasing knowledge of natural objects. ‘The specific name, 
however, is never changed by well-instructed naturalists, un- 
less it is preoccupied, or from some imperative necessity. 
The latter half of the Manual, as presenting the most of 
novelty, will probably be found to possess the greatest share 
of interest for the botanist; since the polypetalous orders 
and the Composite have already been arranged and described 
in the larger work of Drs. ‘Torrey and Gray ; but even in 
these orders we observe many alterations and additions, — 
the result of improved knowledge, — and which, though we 
cannot advert to them particularly, will not escape the notice 
of the botanist. ‘The orders recently elaborated by Dr. 
Gray comprise much that is new and valuable in a scien- 
tific point of view ; and were our pages the fit vehicle for 
such purely scientific details, we should like to call attention 
to some points of especial interest. As it is, however, we 
shall merely remark that the important Grass Family has 
been studied to great advantage ; and if there be any such 
thing as arbitrary generic limits between some of these most 
closely allied natural groups, the diagnostic characters are 
here very accurately and scientifically drawn. ‘The ge- 
nus Carex (the Sedges), it appears, has been ‘‘ put out to 
nurse ’’ ; and, as prepared by another hand (Mr. John Carey), 
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the present arrangement professes to be an attempt at a 
more natural classification of the species of this formidable 
group than has heretofore been adopted. Ever since the 
publication of the monograph of Bishop Goodenough, half 
a century ago, these plants appear to have been the especial 
pets (or plagues ?) of botanists ; and much ingenuity and 
labor have been bestowed upon their scientific description, 
and orderly classification. But whether it be attributable 
to the extreme intractability of the species of this vast ge- 
nus, — of which some six hundred are now known, — or to 
the natural proneness of most of them to ‘ stick in the mud,”’ 
it certainly would appear that they are not yet completely 
extricated, in the judgment of their pains-taking admirers. 
The concluding fifty-six pages of the Manual are devoted 
to the orders Musci and Hepaticew (the Mosses and Liver- 
worts), which now appear, for the first time among us, in an 
English dress. These are from the pen of Mr. Sullivant, 
who has for a long time made them the subject of special 
scrutiny. ‘* Through his labors it may be hoped that these 
beautiful but neglected tribes will become as familiar to bota- 
nists as Our more conspicuous flowering plants now are.” 


‘¢ Sed neque quam multe species, nec nomina que sint, 
Est numerus: neque enim numero comprendere refert.” 


The established reputation of Mr. Sullivant in th’s depart- 
ment of botany is a sufficient guaranty for the scientific 
character of his arrangement ; as to which we shall only re- 
mark, that we should have preferred seeing the tribes or 
groups which he indicates by name — as Phascaceew, Sphag- 
naceew, &c. — accompanied by a brief diagnostic character, 
showing wherein the genera comprised within their limits 
agree inter se, and differ from the others. This, however, 
would have required more space, and, we suspect, would 
have given no little trouble; but we submit it to Mr. Sulli- 
vant as an improvement which may be made in the enlarged 
second edition. 

The Genera Flore Americe Boreali-Orientalis [llus- 
trata, the first volume of which has just appeared, is a most 
beautiful contribution of the fine arts to the furtherance of 
science, while at the same time it is a work of high and 
strict scientific character. 


Its design “ is to illustrate the Botany of the United States by 
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figures, with full analyses, of one or more species of each genus, 
accompanied by descriptive generic characters and critical ob- 
servations. The figures in all cases are drawn directly from na- 
ture, by Mr. Sprague, and from the living plant, whenever that 
is practicable. In almost every instance, the whole plant, or a 
branch or smaller portion, in flower and often also in fruit, is de- 
lineated of the natural size; and the microscopical analyses, as 
numerous as the compass of an octavo page will allow, are so 
chosen as to display the principal floral characters of the genus, 
from the estivation of the flower-bud to the fruit, the seed, and 
the embryo. When needful, on account of size or of sub- 
generic diversity, two plates are devoted to the illustration of a 
single genus. On the other hand, characters which are uniform 
or nearly so throughout a whole order are not repeated upon 
every plate. ..... As to geographical extent, this work is 
intended to comprise all the genera which have indigenous 
representatives within the States of the Federal Union as now 
constituted. It therefore includes Texas, but not the country 
west of the organized States of Arkansas and Missouri.” 


Though not required by the naturalist, the general reader 
may not object to our opening the ‘Text-Book once again, for 
the complete definition of a genus, which is there said to be 


‘““an assemblage of nearly related species, agreeing with one 
another in general structure and appearance more closely than 
| they accord with any different species. Thus, the wild Swamp 
| Rose, the Sweet-Briar, the Dog Rose, French Rose, Cinnamon 

Rose, and others, constitute the universally recognized genus 

Rosa; the various species of Raspberry and Blackberry com- 

pose the genus Rubus; the Apple, Pear, &c., the genus called 

by botanists Pyrus: so the different Oaks, Willows, Poplars, 

Birches, &c., form as many separate genera. The languages 

of the most barbarous people show that they have formed such 

associations. Naturalists merely give to these generalizations 

a greater degree of precision, and endeavour to indicate what tlie 

points of common agreement are. A single species, also, may 

be deemed to constitute a genus, when its peculiarities are equiv- 

alent in degree to those which characterize other genera, —a 

case which often occurs. If only one species of Oak were 

known, the Oak genus would have been as explicitly recognized 
as it is now that the species amount to two hundred; it would 
| have been equally distinguished by its acorn and cup from the 

Chestnut, Beech, Hazel, &c.” 


The volume before us contains one bundred plates, devoted 
to the illustration of eighty-eight of these natural groups, or 
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genera ; and, whether we regard the finished beauty and free- 
dom of the drawings, or the elaborate and scientific accuracy 
of the microscopic analyses, we are alike unable to realize that 
they should be the result of the ‘‘ botanical knowledge of a 
self-taught artist,’? as Dr. Gray informs us. Poeta nascitur, 
non fit, —and if Mr. Sprague has really received no profes- 
sional instruction, he is not merely a born artist, but a born 
naturalist also; and this we say in full view of the great 
advantage which he has of course derived from the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Gray, during the progress of the work. 
The vigor and spirit with which he has caught and delineat- 
ed the natural habit of his subjects, and the acute perception 
and appreciation of minute peculiarities of generic structure 
which are everywhere manifested in his dissections, suffi- 
ciently evince that our ‘* self-taught artist’ has the discrimi- 
nating eye of a naturalist, and that, too, of no inferior order. 
Were it at all necessary to establish the truth of our remark, 
otherwise than by inviting the attention of competent judges 
to the illustrations themselves, we might refer to some in- 
teresting discoveries, in recondite points of structure, which 
are recorded on the early pages of the volume as having 
been detected by Mr. Sprague, and also to Dr. Gray’s 
general and hearty acknowledgment of his remarkable scien- 
tific insight, as well as conscientious accuracy. 

As to the text, for which Dr. Gray ‘‘is alone respon- 
sible,”? we shall only mention the plan he has adopted, leav- 
ing the subject-matter itself to the critical judgment of the 
botanical world, whose award, we venture to predict, will 
detract nothing from the reputation of American science in 
general, nor from that of Dr. Gray in particular. Were 
we addressing botanists only, we should find much interest- 
ing matter of comment in this elaborate and elegant volume ; 
but in charity to the general reader, who may have accom- 
panied us thus far, we shall only trespass on his forbearance 
while, as mere botanists, we make the single remark, that, 
for ourselves, we have long entertained the view suggested 
by Dr. Gray under the genus Turritis, which we are satis- 
fied should ‘‘ form only a section of Arabis”’ ; and we-are, 
further, far from being convinced that Cardamine and Den- 
taria should not also be united, as we believe was long ago 
suggested by Mr. Brown. 

The short, essential character of each order, or family, 
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is given in Latin, followed by English explanatory notes and 
critical observations. ‘The several genera comprised in the 
order are then enumerated, and afterwards separately con- 
sidered, in connection with the respective plates, and in 
regular, natural sequence. As in the case of the orders, 
the brief diagnosis of each genus —or ‘‘ essential generic 
character,”’ as it is botanically termed —is given in Latin ; 
but is followed by an ample English descriptive character of 
the plants comprised in the genus, as well in their general 
aspect, as in their minutest structural details. Succeeding 
these descriptions, we have the etymology of the generic 
appellation, the properties and uses of the species, and, last- 
ly, their geographical distribution, with incidental explana- 
tory or critical notes. We are not acquainted with any work 
similar to that we are considering, except the Genera Flore 
Germanice Iconibus Illustrata, commenced by the younger 
Nees von Esenbeck, and, at his decease, continued by Pro- 
fessor Spenner during his lifetime, and at present, we be- 
lieve, by Endlicher and Putterlich of Vienna. Here, how- 
ever, the illustrations are given without much regard to order 
or arrangement. ‘This is a great disadvantage, and materially 
lessens the value of the German work; which Dr. Gray 
had probably in mind, when he remarks, that 


** The illustrations are not drawn from various orders and 
classes at random or convenience ; but the natural families are 
taken up in regular sequence, according to the arrangement now | 
most prevalent among botanists (following very nearly, though 
not implicitly, the order adopted in the Flora of North Ameri- 
ca by Dr. Torrey and myself), and all our genera of each fami- 
ly are published together, in their proper places; thus rendering 
the volumes systematically complete, as they appear. ‘This 
plan, which has never been carried out, so far as I am aware, 
in any extensive publication of the kind, while it should increase 
the immediate usefulness and value of the work, at the same 
time renders still more onerous what is at best a formidable 
undertaking.” 


We have purposely noticed the general plan of this work 
somewhat in detail, knowing that our remarks will be read 
with interest by many to whom, we are perfectly aware, the 
volumes themselves will not be accessible. Still, we are 
inclined to hope that they will, at least, be rendered so to 
every student where the science of botany is professedly 
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taught. If the pupils cannot purchase it, yet each college 
and academy might, and ought to, possess a copy, were it 
only for the ready illustration of class lectures, by furnishing 
suitable and accurate structural delineations for the black- 
board. ‘The teacher, no less than the taught, would find his 
interest in such an arrangement. Very many of our young 
men employed as tutors and professors of different branches 
of science derive much of their own knowledge whilst in the 
very act of giving instruction ; nor can we feel surprise that 
the inadequate remuneration they receive should fail to se- 
cure the services of riper scholars. Whilst, therefore, we 
would forcibly denounce as ‘‘ unfit to teach, who yet have 
much to learn,” the questionably conscientious manufacturers 
of elementary works with which the youth of our country 
have heretofore been so commonly crammed, we would by 
no means apply the axiom, with equal rigor, to the half- 
instructed teacher, who avails himself of the ‘pittance that 
is tendered to him, in the laudable endeavour to increase his 
own knowledge by imparting to others, less advanced than 
himself, the measure of information he has already obtained. 
For these we would wish to secure the advantage of accurate 
elementary guides, that their teachings may be sound and 
useful, at least to the extent to which they may be enabled to 
carry them. 

It is with a mingled feeling, and not altogether without re- 
luctance, that we make a closing extract from our author’s 
Preface. 


‘** The plan and nature of this publication are obviously such as 
to preclude all expectation of emolument. It is our determina- 
tion, however, to carry on the work to its completion (in about 
ten volumes like the present), if the patronage received shall 
warrant the hope of a moderate remuneration to the artist. ‘The 
ample and rapidly accumulating materials at my disposal, both 
of specimens in the Herbarium, and of living North American 
plants in the Botanic Garden under my charge, and the prompt 
assistance offered by a large number of zealous correspondents, 
while they afford unusual advantages for the purpose, render me 
increasingly desirous to turn them to useful account by prosecut- 
ing an undertaking which may serve to facilitate the more thor- 
ough study of Botany in this country, and perhaps contribute in 
some degree to the general advancement of the science.” 


On this last point we have no doubt, —indeed, it could 
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not be otherwise ; but we are not disposed to echo the half- 
hinted fear that the demand for the work may fail to secure 
‘¢ a moderate remuneration to the artist,”? even though Dr. 
Gray is willing to contribute gratuitously his own important 
labors and talents, as an offering on the altar of science. We 
are well aware of the cost attendant upon the publication of 
so elegant and elaborate a work, and which at best will bear 
but a small edition ; and our only wonder is that it can be pub- 
lished at so moderate a price. Still, if such can be produced 
and sustained in Europe, we will not believe that it will prove 
otherwise here. Men of science are very rarely wealthy, 
and, as a whole, are no better provided for in Europe 
than with us. If it be said that the community on which 
they depend is much larger, we reply, that so also are the 
claims of literature and science far more extensive. The old 
world has many, very many, scientific works of great cost and 
elaborate finish to sustain ; whilst, so far as we know, the 
one of which we speak is absolutely unique, of its kind, in 
the United States. We will not, for the honor of our coun- 
try, stoop to ask patronage of the merely affluent for such an 
undertaking. It is evident that wealth with us, as elsewhere, 
brings in its train the tastes and refinement incident to the 
| possession of leisure and abundant means. _ It is sufficient to 
point to the drawing-room and the boudoir, — so profusely 
strewed with ‘* Books of Beauty,” and the imported and cost- 
ly works of foreign artists. We rejoice that it is so, and are 
far from the meanness of harbouring a jealous thought. Tal- 
ent is of no country, and is to be fostered wherever it is found. 
But still we say, let us not, in eagerly stretching forth our hand 
to cull the exotic flower, trample under foot, from mere inad- 
vertence, the no less beautiful and useful indigenous growth. 
Here is the first of a series of volumes which need neither be 
‘* far-fetched nor dear-bought,’? —a work which promises to 
do honor to the arts and science of our country, —and it 
must not, and we are persuaded will not, be permitted to 
be discontinued, for want of adequate support ; and although 
Dr. Gray may be willing to devote his valuable time and tal- 
ents to the cause of science unrewarded, it is neither right 
nor fitting that a large and wealthy community, advanced in 
literature and the arts, should receive the sole benefit of such 
labors of love. 
We will, therefore, entertain no fear as to the result, 
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but hope to see the ten projected volumes appear in rapid 
succession, and—since we are so taught to expect — of 
yet ‘‘higher character,”’ and manifesting ‘‘ further improve- 
ment.”? Nor will we restrict our agreeable anticipations to 
the bare completion of the proposed plan, but trust that, when 
that is accomplished, Dr. Gray and his able coadjutor will 
continue to wield their effective pen and pencil, until the 
shall have achieved ‘ the entire annexation ”’ of broad regions 
farther south and west, of exuberant fertility to the botanist 
at all events, and to the incorporation of which, for all scien- 
tific purposes, we cordially assent in advance. 

We have left ourselves no room for considering the only 
other work on our list, The Flora of North America, pre- 
pared by Dr. Gray in conjunction with Dr. Torrey. This 
work has been so long before the botanical public, that it 
is too late to open its pages with any prospect of novelty 
or interest. But we cannot refrain from expressing our re- 
gret that its continued publication should have been so long 
delayed, that we have nothing more recent before us to 
which we might direct attention. It is, however, gratifying to 
be enabled to affirm, that, so far as it has hitherto gone, it is 
universally admitted to be the standard work on the botan 
of our country ; and it is constantly cited, as such, throughout 
the scientific world. Unquestionably, mere bookmakers, 
with the aid of scissors and paste, may advance much faster 
than those who conscientiously take the trouble to write ; 
and it is equally certain that much time is required for the 
elaborate examination and study which are everywhere dis- 
cernible in the work upon which we are commenting. But 
with all necessary allowance on this score, we are now anx- 
ious that ‘The Flora of North America — an important and 
really national work —should, after so long a_ period of 
quiescence, give evidence of renewed vitality, by the speedy 
and vigorous development of another branch of its subject. 
We therefore say to its distinguished authors, as our parting 
exhortation, — ** Nunc, nune insurgite remis.”’ 
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Art. VII.—1. The History of Ten Years, 1830 — 1840, 
or France under Louis Philippe. By Louis Branc. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1848. 2vols. 12mo. 

2. The Three Days of February, 1848, with Sketches of 
Lamartine, Guizot, etc. By Percy B. Sr. Jonn, 
an Eyewitness of the whole Revolution. New York : 
George P. Putnam. 1848. 16mo. pp. 246. 

3. The Organization of Labor. By Louis Buanc. 
Translated from the French. London: H. G. Clarke 
& Co. 1848. 18mo. pp. 122. 

4. France and England, a Vision of the Future. By 
M. pe Lamartine. [First published in 1843.] Trans- 
lated from the French. Fifth Edition. London: H. G. 
Clarke & Co. 1848. 18mo. pp. 155. 


THE history of the last six months in Europe is crowded 
with events of startling interest and significance. ‘The peace 
of the Continent, which had remained undisturbed for more 
than sixteen years, was broken by the roar of another revo- 
lution in Paris, and the sound had hardly reached the great 
cities of Italy and Germany before they too broke out in 
insurrection, and the people everywhere triumphed over their 
rulers. ‘The oldest thrones have toppled down, empires 
have been dismembered, kings have surrendered their dear- 
est prerogatives almost without a struggle, and the will of 
the people in its broadest sense is now the dominant power 
in Europe. ‘The right arm of despotism is broken, and the 
freedom of nations is established from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean, and from the confines of Russia and ‘Tur- 
key to the Atlantic. If hereditary rule continues to exist, 
itis only by the sufferance of the governed, who have either 
a lingering attachment for time-honored names and ancient 
institutions, or are fearful of the consequences of sweeping 
political experiments. ‘The revolutionary storm has been 
so sudden and violent, and the excitement so great, that the 
people have had no opportunity to calculate their move- 
ments, or to decide on the magnitude of the changes which 
they wished to effect. They need now to pause and con- 
sider whither the pressure of events and the agitation of the 
moment are hurrying them. Enough has been done to give 
them full security of power to accomplish more, whenever 
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they shall deem it expedient. France is already a republic, 
Louis Philippe and his family are in exile, Lombardy and 
Sicily are independent, Metternich, the high-priest of despo- 
tism, Is a fugitive, and every monarch in Italy and Germany 
has yielded all that his subjects asked, and confessed in fact 
that he holds his throne only by their permission. 

But liberty has not been bought without its price. Few 
lives, however, have been sacrificed ; one of the most ex- 
traordinary features in the history of these wonderful revolu- 
tions is, that they have been accomplished with so little vio- 
lence and bloodshed. ‘There was a number of petty con- 
flicts in the streets of Paris between the lowest portion of 
the populace and the Municipal Guards ; but the troops of 
the line and the National Guard, on the one hand, and the 
great body of the people on the other, appear to have been 
passive spectators of the struggle. Not a single person of 
note, not an officer of any rank, fell in the several encoun- 
_ ters ; and the whole number of killed and wounded was less 
than half as large as in the Revolution of 1830. In Ber- 
lin, the conflict was more general and bloody ; but it lasted 
only one day, and the number of victims does not seem to 
have exceeded one or two hundred; while in Vienna, the 
emperor yielded almost at the first show of revolt. Only 
at Milan and in Sicily, where foreign troops fought against 
the native population, was the loss of life considerable. 
Everywhere else, the triumph of the people was almost 
bloodless ; the troops either refused to act against them, or 
were believed not to be trustworthy. Here is the great 
gain which has been made by the popular cause ; despots 
m future can place little confidence in their armies. A mili- 
tary conqueror, who has gained the implicit affection of his 
soldiers by often leading them to victory, and by sharing 
their perils, is now alone to be dreaded. 

Sull, in the Joss of public credit and the depression of the 
funds, in commercial failures, the check given to manufac- 
turing industry, and the consequent loss of employment by 
large classes of the population, in the distrust and anxiety 
which prevail, in the uncertainty as to the course and ten- 
dency of the popular governments, and in the dread of a 
general war, the people have been made to pay a high price 
for their freedom. In former times, such consequences as 
these would not have been widely felt; individuals might 
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suffer, but the bulk of the community wholly escaped the 
disaster. But in these days, the social interests of nations 
are knit together in one vast web by the ramifications of 
commerce, and the whole fabric is maintained only by pub- 
lic credit and the confidence which every man reposes in his 
neighbour. Withdraw these frail and delicate supports, and 
the whole structure tumbles to the ground, in a ruin which 
every member of society has sufficient reason to lament. 
This time, France has been the greatest sufferer ; she appears 
destined, as on many former occasions, to teach political 
wisdom to other nations through her own woful experience. 
Never, since the failure of Law’s famous Mississippi scheme 
in the early part of the last century, have commercial disas- 
ter and bankruptcy been so prevalent. From this cause 
alone, the high-wrought hopes of the common people, who 
looked to find their social condition ameliorated by their 
political emancipation, are probavly doomed to a bitter dis- 
appointment. Political changes gratify only the wills and 
passions of men ; measures which tend to the general im- 
provement of the social state, and to the elevation of the 
laboring classes, are very slow in their operation, and ~ 
not work at all except in times of peace and tranquillity ; 
revolutionary period is always one of suffering. 

But the evil most to be feared is the breaking out of a 
general war in Kurope, which will be all the more obstinate 
and destructive because inflamed by popular passion, and 
waged in fact by the people themselves, and not merely 
by their rulers. Already the contest has begun in Lom- 
bardy and Holstein, and the powers which are nearest to 
the scene are uneasy spectators of the fray. Before these 
lines are published, half of the continent may be parties to 
the strife. Republican France has already largely increased 
her armies, and directed a portion of them towards her 
frontiers. Russia stands, armed to the teeth, over prostrate 
and exhausted Poland, and threatens to strike the moment 
that an arm is extended to raise her suffering vassal. Proud 
of her semi-barbarous but gigantic strength, relieved from all 
dread of intestine commotions, as it is part of the national 
religion to reverence the Czar, and prosperous in her finan- 
ces, she looks without fear upon the convulsive efforts of 
republicanism beyond her borders, and rather courts than 
shuns attack. ‘The struggle must soon come, unless averted 
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by the offices of England, whose situation enables her to 
mediate effectually for all Europe, while her welfare, if not 
her safety, depends on the preservation of peace. Stagger- 
-Ing under the burden of her present debt and enormous taxes, 
the scale of war expenditure would be her ruin; it would 
either lead to national bankruptcy, or would give vent to the 
mutinous spirit which even now stirs the immense mass of 
her proletary population. France, on the other hand, may 
think that her safety consists in turning the effervescence of 
the popular mind against a foreign rather than a domestic 
foe. ‘lhe republican spirit is essentially warlike and aggres- 
sive, —a truth which is sadly proved by the past history 
and present attitude of our own government. National preju- 
dices and animosities are readily called forth and exasperat- 
ed in the unrestrained license of public discussion. Patri- 
otism is a convenient substitute for all other political virtues, 
and a demagogue can furnish no easier proof of it than by 
uttering constant invectives against a rival government. And 
when, as in France, the spirit of nationality is ardent and 
universal, and the passion for military glory, naturally intense, 
has been fostered within the present century by a long train 
of the most brilliant exploits in war that the world has ever 
witnessed, though these were followed by reverses equally 
signal, the outbreak of hostilities, now that the popular will 
has thrown off all restraint, seems almost inevitable. ‘The 
present generation is fiercely emulous of the glories of Ma- 
rengo and Austerlitz, and frantic in its desire to wipe out 
the stains of Waterloo. 

These are but the most obvious of the reflections sug- 
gested by the present excited state of Europe; but they 
are enough to qualify very seriously the exultation we might 
otherwise feel in the triumph of republican principles. The 
worst evil of despotism is, that the passage from it to rational 
freedom is so long, rugged, and dangerous. ‘Through finan- 
cial disaster, anarchy, and bloodshed, through popular tumults 
and the terrors of military domination, through the ruin of 
the wealthier classes and the more bitter and protracted suffer- 
ings of the poor, lies the only practical road. from political 
servitude to universal emancipation. After the first insen- 
sate shout of joy had been uttered on the reception of the 
news from France, there was hardly a reflecting person in 
this country who did not, feel his spirit sk within him, as he 
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waited with anxiety, and almost with consternation, for further 
intelligence from Europe. The revolution of 1789 had left 
its terrible mark on the memory of nations; the horrors 
of the five succeeding years, the reign of terror at Paris, the 
sanguinary wars and political agitations, from which even 
the intervention of the Atlantic did not preserve our distant 
land, were not easy to be forgotten. We remembered, also, 
that the six years which followed the final recognition by 
Great Britain of our own independence were years of con- 
fusion, uncertainty, and distress, of jealousy and dissension 
between the States and commotions among the people, 
which were so harassing and long continued, that many of 
the firmest patriots began to look back with regret on the 
earlier and more quiet period of our colonial vassalage. ‘The 
establishment of our Federal Constitution brought order and 
prosperity out of this chaos ; but as the adoption of this in- 
strument by each State was in fact a yielding up to an ex- 
ternal government of that unlimited freedom which it had 
vindicated against the mother country, and in so far was a 
surrender of a portion of our liberties for the greater secu- 
rity of the remainder, the Constitution was everywhere vio- 
lently opposed, and could not probably have gone into effect, 
if the austere virtues and surpassing personal influence of 
Washington had not reconciled the people to this great sacri- 
fice. Will the republicans of Europe have moral firmness 
enough thus to tie their own hands, to set bounds and limits 
to their new possession of freedom, and to render to law 
and justice that authority which they have wrested from he- 
reditary monarchs ? Are they more likely to find a Washing- 
ton or a Bonaparte at the head of their armies ? 

It would be idle to speculate upon the future, as history 
affords no parallel to this grand upheaval of the nations, this 
rupture of all the political ties which have hitherto held the 
civilized portion of Europe together ; there is no experiment 
on record the results of which can guide. our judgment. ‘The 
fountains of the great deep are broken up, and no one can 
tell where the waves of the inundation will be stayed. But 
we cannot bring ourselves to augur ill from the movement 
in Italy and Germany. We cannot deplore a revolution 
which has opened the dungeons of the Spielberg, has swept 
| away the last foul traces of the Holy Alliance, has given 
once more a voice to freedom at the Roman forum, and has 
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annihilated the mean and hateful tyranny of that imbecile 
branch of the Bourbons which has so long misgoverned 
Naples. The breaking up of the Austrian empire, that 
conglomerate of dissimilar races which bad no_ principle 
of unity but despotism, and was held together only by the 
iron bands of military restraint, affords as little cause for 
sorrow as any lover of humanity and freedom would find in 
the expulsion of the ‘Turks from the shores of the Bosphorus 
and the reéstablishment of the cross on the domes of St. 
Sophia. What affinity has Hungary with Lombardy, or 
Bohemia with the Tyrol, or Galicia with Styria, or what 
right, save that of the strongest, had Austria to govern either 
of these provinces, and to carry her odious police, censor- 
ship, and restriction of personal liberty into them all? ‘The 
evils of despotism in these countries were of such crying 
magnitude, that any trials and sufferimgs which liberty may 
bring with it will seem easy to bear in comparison. 

And there are elements of hope which lighten the hori- 
zon of freedom in Italy and central Europe. A strong ten- 
dency has already shown itself towards the formation of two 
great federative empires or republics, the one embracing all 
of Italian, the other all of German descent. The regenera- 
tion of Poland might add a third, a Sclavonic union, which 
would take in the eastern provinces of Austria, and thus be 
strong enough to hold even the colossal power of Russia in 
check. ‘The examples of Switzerland and the United States 
are enough to prove, that the reconciliation of liberty with 
peace and law can be more easily effected in a federation 
than in any centralized government. ‘The elements of dis- 
cord between the constituent states are repressed by the 
common desire for the preservation of tranquillity, and the 
innovating or turbulent disposition of any one is kept down 
by the opposing interests of the majority. Party spirit loses 
much of its distracting and disturbing power, when scattered 
among many centres of action, instead of coming to a focus 
at one point. ‘The several states are checks upon each other, 
and the federal government has a moderate control over all, 
not sufficient to excite jealousy or to serve as a means of 
oppression, but strong enough to hold the balance even 
between them. ‘The limited grant of power to this federal 
head also renders it less an object of ambition or attack, and 
political agitation expends its force in the limbs before reach- 
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ing the heart of the system. The state of political depend- 
ence or tutelage, moreover, in which most of the provinces 
and smaller kingdoms of Italy and Germany have long been 
held, favors the introduction of such a federal union, as it 
has prepared the minds of all for acting in concert, and for 
surrendering to a central government that portion of authority 
which is needed for the common defence and the preserva- 
tion of the general welfare. ‘The Customs-Union has paved 
the way for the success of such a system in Germany, and 
the restoration of her ancient unity and independence to the 
Italian peninsula has long been a favorite idea of the Italian 
patriots. Austria alone would be likely to oppose this distri- 
bution of power, since Prussia would certainly be preferred 
to her as the head of the German confederation; but when 
stripped of the provinces that have been joined to her only 
by compulsion, Austria would become only a fourth-rate 
power, and. could offer no effectual resistance. 

It may appear fanciful to some, this idea of the formation 
of three great confederacies occupying the centre and the 
south of Kurope, each enjoying the largest measure of politi- 
cal freedom and social equality that is consistent with the 

reservation of property and law, and strong enough to hold 
both France and Russia in check, and to prevent a collision 
between them. But when the ancient landmarks are re- 
moved, and the old political arrangements are whelmed_ be- 
neath the waters of revolution, community of race, natural 
boundaries, national spirit, and the desire for preserving the 
balance of power and the largest means of internal and for- 
eign communication, would be. strong inducements for the 
creation of such a system as we have indicated. Lither 
Germany or Italy, perhaps both, if disunited and weakened 
by internal commotions, would ‘fall a prey to the martial 
prowess of France, and to her insatiable thirst for foreign 
conquest and dominion. If hurried into long and devastating 
wars before the elements of civil liberty are consolidated at 
home, the power which has just been wrested from their 
hereditary rulers will gradually steal back into the same 
hands, or be clutched in the stern gripe of some military 
adventurer. Or if this danger be avoided, a still greater 
one is in prospect, — that of being governed, or rather kept 
in constant anarchy, by the populace of the great cities, 
which is in fact to fall a prey to the despotism of a mob. 
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The common people of Germany, especially in the north, 
are educated and intelligent, and so far better fitted for free- 
dom than the working classes either of France or England ; 
but while quite ready to vindicate their own political rights, 
their respect for those of other people is wholly subservient 
to their desire for national aggrandizement. ‘I‘hus the Prus- 
sians are now free, but they fight desperately to keep their 
share of unhappy Poland in subjection. Austria has shaken 
off her chains, but Austrian troops are still disputing every 
inch of ground in Lombardy. ‘The mere populace of Berlin 
and Vienna have but to say the word, and the troops would 
instantly be withdrawn from Posen and the Venetian territory, 
leaving to the native population of those places the privilege 
_of selecting their own government. So it will ever be ; kings 
alone are not to be reproached for mad ambition and the in- 
consistency of their professions. 

But leaving these rather uncertain speculations, let us look 
more particularly at France, or rather at Paris, the hot-bed 
of revolutions, whence this mighty impulse came that has 
shaken the civilized world to its centre, and threatens still to 
hoist the republican flag in almost every city in Europe. In 
one respect, certainly, the overthrow of the late French gov- 
ernment affords no cause for regret. We have little sympa- 
thy for the misfortunes of Louis Philippe, though they have 
thickened upon him suddenly in his old age, and though his 
fall was instantaneous from a state of almost imperial grandeur 
to one of abject weakness and humiliation. He deserved 
them all by his life of cold and undeviating selfishness. His 
administration was one long intrigue for the advancement of 
his family and himself ; and sometimes, as in the case of the 
Spanish marriages, the trickery was so mean and gross, and 
the breach of faith so obvious, that his majesty appeared 
much like a crafty old swindler. He had the usual luck of a 
cunning person, as it is now obvious enough that in this oper- 
ation he overreached himself; he forfeited the good-will of 
England and the respect of his own subjects, and thus weak- 
ened the moral basis of his dynasty without at all increasing its 
material supports. During a reign of seventeen years, in 
which, in spite of constitutional restrictions, his real authority 
and influence were immense, he did little for his country, lit- 
tle for the moral and intellectual elevation of his people, and 
nothing for the gradual improvement of the political institu- 
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tions of the kingdom, because his time and attention were 
absorbed in seeking splendid foreign alliances for his children, 
and in manceuvring to maintain a supple majority in the 
Chambers, and to keep those ministers at the head of affairs 
who would second most heartily his private designs. In his 
favor it may be said, that he was unwilling to shed blood even 
for the gravest political crimes, and that he was sincerely de- 
sirous of maintaining the peace of Europe ; we are unwilling 
to deny him any credit for these virtues, though both tended 
to the security of his throne. Some allowance should also 
be made for a monarch who had escaped as if by a miracle 
from repeated attempts at assassination, and who could not 


go ten steps from his palace in safety except under an im- | 


mense guard and with horses at full speed. He had gained 
some reputation for personal courage by the coolness he had 
shown on all occasions when his life was aimed at, but lost it 
all by his lamentable vacillation and pusillanimity on the last 
three days of his reign. ‘The throne which he had gained 
without any merit of his own, and held for so long a time 
without conferring one substantial benefit upon his people, 
was finally lost by an utter lack of energy and manliness. 
His ignoble flight from France, showing extreme terror when 
no man pursued him, was the fit termination of his political 
career. 

It may seem that we have spoken of Louis Philippe’s char- 
acter with undue severity, considering his present humiliation 
and the bitterness of his misfortunes. It might be so, if these 
misfortunes were such as too often come upon fallen mon- 
archs. But not a hair of his head has been injured, every 
member of his family is safe, one of them still occupies a 
throne, and he is himself living at ease in a private palace, 
suffering nothing but mortification for the loss of a throne and 
a fortune which he had rot earned, but had long enjoyed and 
abused. Wesee nothing in such a position to deter one from 
pointing out the moral of his story, — and it is full of meaning 
for sovereigns, — without any mixture of sentimental regret. 
If he had been a bigot, like Charles X., or a simpleton, like 
some of his royal ancestors, his case might justly have claimed 
more sympathy. But his eyes were neither blinded by pas- 
sion, nor obscured by ignorance or prejudice ; his faults pro- 
ceeded not from a bad head, but from a cold heart, and as 
such, they have the least right to be considered with leniency. 
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But it concerns the honor of France to restore their private 
fortunes to him and his family. Whatever may be said of 
the Orleans possessions as once the property of the state, 
we see not what pretence there is for confiscating the fortune 
bequeathed to D’Aumale by the Duc de Bourbon, and it is 
not seemly that the old age of one who has so long occupied 
the throne should be passed in penury, or made dependent on 
the bounty of England. 

But the personal character of a constitutional sovereign 
does not wholly determine the nature of the government, and 
it remains to be considered whether the late revolution in 
France was either politic or just, whether it was needed or 
called for by the vast majority of the people, and whether it 
is likely to elevate the character or promote the welfare of 
the whole nation. A wide distinction is to be made between 
the case of the French and that of every other people in 
Europe who have recently revolted against their monarchs. 
Throughout Italy and Germany, the popular movement was 
directed against royal authority which was nearly or quite 
despotic, and which in most instances had been shamefully 
abused. ‘The kings had bound heavy burdens, and grievous 
to be borne, upon the necks of their subjects, and the people 
rose to vindicate the natural rights of humanity against arbi- 
trary and irresponsible power. ‘The freedom of the press 
and of public discussion was denied to them; they had no 
voice in determining the amount of taxes which they were 
obliged to pay, or the purposes to which the funds thus raised 
should be applied ; they were forced to maintain the troops 
and the police, who were kept up for no other purpose than 
that of retaining the people themselves in subjection ; and if 
they had not in every case to complain of immediate oppres- 
sion more galling still, at least they had no security against it 
for the future. 

But not one of these grievances existed in France. For 
seventeen years, if not ever since the fall of Napoleon, the 
personal freedom of the French people had been secured by 
just and moderate laws, and equitable tribunals, of whose de- 
cisions there was no complaint, and they had enjoyed as large 
a measure of political privileges as was compatible with the 
existence of a monarchy. We say nothing of the extension 
of the right of suffrage, because the evidence makes it very 
doubtful whether the majority of the people desired it, or 
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spent any thought upon the matter ; and because, at any rate, 
this ostensible purpose of the insurgents was fully secured the 
day before the revolution actually took place. ‘The govern- 
ment which the populace of Paris has just overthrown was 
one which they had themselves constituted but a few years 
before, after a revolution had placed the whole power in their 
hands, and when they imposed every restriction upon the au- 
thority of the monarch chosen by themselves, and took every 
security for their future liberties, which they considered ne- 
cessary. The right to print and publish their opinions, of 
whatever nature, without previous examination or approval, 

was fully secured to them by the charter, and there is no 
pretence that it was ever violated ; how fully it was exercised 
one may learn from the files of such newspapers at Paris as 
La Réforme, Le National, and Le Bon Sens, the columns 
of which have been filled for years with the most vehement 
and scurrilous attacks upon the king and the government, with 
direct advocacy of republican institutions, and with scarcely 
veiled incentives to sedition and revolt. ‘The tone of politi- 
cal discussions in the newspapers, either in England or this 
country, is not remarkable for moderation or decency ; but 
we have never seen any thing in the English language to match 
the malignity, the concentrated bitterness and hate, with 
which these Parisian journals kept up their warfare upon the 
government. Occasionally the patience of the ministers gave 
way, and they caused the editors to be prosecuted for sedition 
and libel ; but the slight punishments inflicted did nothing to 
lessen the evil, and of late years prosecutions have been but 
seldom instituted. So tolerant was the administration, that 
professors at the colleges, like Michelet and Quinet, were 
allowed to turn their public lectures into mere popular ha- 
rangues in favor of republicanism, seasoned with constant 
insinuations and invectives against the government ; and still 
they held their offices and received their salaries from the 
state. 

But we need no other proof of the forbearance of the French 
government than is afforded by the free publication, with the 
author’s name attached, of Louis Blanc’s famous Histoire de 
Dix Ans, of which a well-executed translation is now before 
us. It is a bitter political pamphlet under the guise of a his- 
tory, written with amazing spirit and talent, but with so much 
ferocity of purpose and unfairness of statement, boldly advo- 
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cating the most atrocious opinions in politics, morals, and 
social economy, and making such gross and calumnious 
charges against the character of Louis Philippe and every 
minister who has held office under him, that the writing of it 
might well be considered an outrage upon public decency, 
and punished as such with the utmost severity of the law. 
‘That mysterious affair of the old Duc de Bourbon’s suicide, 
in August, 1830, is detailed with great minuteness, the facts 
being “exaggerated or suppressed with malignant skill, and 
dark insimuations thrown in, so as to cast upon the ‘king, 
against all the medical and legal authorities who examined the 
case, the horrid suspicion of having caused his aged relative 
to be murdered in order to secure a vast inheritance for his 
son. very rebellion which took place in Paris and Lyons 
during these ten years, if we may believe Louis Blanc, was 
caused by the police, acting under the order of the ministers, 
who secretly instigated and got up the revolt, that they might 
crush the republican party at a biow ; and yet, with blind in- 
consistency, he details all the movements, projects, and hopes 
of the conspirators, so as to demonstrate that the insurrection 
was solely their work. ‘That the author of such a book was 
not even prosecuted affords pretty good proof that the gov- 
ernment respected the liberty of the press. Any jury in this 
country would convict its writer of libel without leaving their 
seats. 

But it is idle to dwell upon the point, that there was nothing 
like immediate oppression, or the direct exercise of tyranni- 
cal power, by the late government of France. ‘There may 
have been corruption, servility, and baseness in the adminis- 
tration ; the conduct of the ministers may have been fluctu- 
ating and unwise in the direction of foreign affairs, improvident 
and wasteful in the management of the finances. ‘These are 
faults which the opposition always lays to the charge of the 
party in power, be it in a monarchy or a republic. ‘The rem- 
edy for them is to turn out the corrupt and incapable ministry, 
and put in a virtuous and able one ; not to get up a rebellion, 
and overthrow the constitution, which dates only from yester- 
day, and was itself the fruit of a former revolution, and the 
work of the people themselves. Under the charter of 1830, 
every Frenchman was secure in the enjoyment of his life and 
property, and free in the management of his concerns ; all 
were equal before the law ; and toleration of opinion, whether 
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in politics or religion, was complete. Though the populace 
now rule in Paris, the late ministers of France, we believe, 
might safely return thither without danger even of arrest ; 
no rman has aught to allege against them, in respect either to 
the arbitrary exercise of their power, or to their violation of 
law. The king himself was contemptuously dismissed, not 
an arm being raised against his person ; he had not attacked 
the lives or property of his subjects, or broken the charter, 
but had often mitigated the rigor of the law, and saved those 
whom the tribunals had adjudged to death. : 

But we go much farther ; France was eminently prosper- 
ous under Louis Philippe, and the condition -of all classes of 
her people was steadily improving. She was at peace with 
the civilized world, her commerce and manufactures were 
flourishing, her peasantry easy and contented in their circum- 
stances, order reigned in her cities, and though the professed 
politicians were angry and turbulent, and the newspapers held 
violent and exciting language, the mass of the people paid no 
heed to them, but quietly attended to their own concerns. 
‘Taxation was heavy, but it was equally distributed, no classes 
being exempted from its pressure, but all sharing the burden 
alike. 

As to the great increase, during the late reign, of the an- 
nual expenditure and the national debt, of which so much 
has been said, there was an obvious reason for it, which puts 
the whole responsibility, not on the government, but the peo- 
ple. ‘The support of the colony in Algeria, and the intermi- 
nable war with Abd-el-Kader, were a constant and immense 
drain upon the finances, and a mere sacrifice to the popular 
appetite for military glory and foreign possessions. ‘I’hat the 
Mediterranean was to become a French Jake was the glitter- 
ing pretension with which the popularity-hunting politicians of 
the day, especially the republicans and radicals, tickled the 
ears of the populace. ‘The assertion was often made, and 
we have no doubt of its truth, that the king and the ministry 
would gladly have abandoned this costly and unprofitable 
possession to the Arabs, who were its rightful owners, or at 
most have retained the city of Algiers as a mere military post, 
just as the English hold Gibraltar. But they dared not do it, 
the people would not hear of it ; and so an army of a hundred 
thousand men was maintained there, to wage an inglorious 
war with a few Arabs, and make bootless expeditions into 
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the desert, the whole expense of the colony and the war, 
which was immense, being as much a sacrifice to the national 
vanity as if it had been wasted on the funeral of Napoleon, or 
some other popular clap-trap. The Algerian war was the pe- 
culiar misfortune of Louis Philippe’s finances, for as the con- 
quest was achieved just as he came to the throne, and the war 
was ended by the capture of Abd-el-Kader just as he was driv- 
en from it, its cost was a burden on his administration alone. 

Still, admitting all that can be said for the generally liberal 
and equitable character of the late government, and the freedom 
and prosperity which the people enjoyed under it, it may be 
asked if we deny the right of that people to substitute a re- 
public for a: monarchy, if they see fit, and to accomplish that 
object even by violence, if resistance should be offered, how- 
ever doubtful may be the result of the experiment. Certainly 
not; we are stout adherents of the broad republican doctrine, 
that society exists only for the public good, and of course, 
that all its institutions, government included, are subservient 
to that end, and are to be moulded according to the ascer- 
tained will of a majority of the people, who alone are able to 
determine in what that good consists. If they should decide 
in favor of a republic, a limited monarchy, or a despotism, — 
the Russians would unquestionably choose the last, — their will 
is to be carried into effect. A republic is not so desirable 
per se, that it ought to be imposed upon a nation contrary to 
its wishes, and in spite of its resistance ; to force it upon 
them by violence would be tyranny, and an infraction of the 
first principle of republicanism, which is, that the majority of 
the whole people, or their duly accredited representatives, 
must always govern. And as the whole community, or the 
major part of it, — which, in case of a difference of opinion, is 
the nearest possible approach to the whole, — can institute, 
so it has also a right to change, the form of government, 
whenever the lapse of time or the progress of events shall 
make an alteration desirable. 

But the measure of sympathy and respect to which the 
authors of a revolution are entitled from the lovers of free- 
dom throughout the world will depend on the character of 
their motives for making the change, on the magnitude of 
the exigency which called for it, on the courage, wisdom, and 
fortitude which they displayed in the movement, and on the 
comparative merits of the system which they pulled down, 
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and of that which they established in its place. With our 
whole hearts we admire and applaud those who, under a fear- 
ful risk and with great personal sacrifices, have striven to 
shake off the yoke of oppression, to lift up the downtrodden 
and helpless, and to give a voice to freedom throughout the 
land. If they succeed, they are founders of liberty ; if they 
fail, they are martyrs to it; and in either case, their names 
shall be remembered with honor throughout future generations. 
But the practised adepts in revolution, whose fickle and rest- 
less natures find no delight but in constant change, who rebel 
when there is no oppression and vapor when there is no dan- 
ger, who are for ever tampering with the foundations of society, 
and give industry, peace, and religion no opportunity to do 
their appropriate work, who treat government as if it were a 
castle of cards, and play with constitutions as dirty children 
do with mimic fortifications in a mud-puddle, must not be 
permitted to steal the glory which waits on the true lovers of 
freedom and the real benefactors of their countrymen and 
their race. ‘* The all-atoning name of Liberty ”’ cannot hide 
their recklessness and folly, nor long avert their downfall and 
their shame. 


** Those who know what virtuous liberty is cannot bear to see 
it disgraced by incapable heads, on account of their having high- 
sounding words in their mouths. Grand, swelling sentiments of 
liberty 1 am sure [ do not despise. They warm the heart; they 
enlarge and liberalize our minds ; they animate our courage in a 
time of conflict. Old as I am, I read the fine raptures of Lucan 
and Corneille with pleasure. Neither do I wholly condemn the 
little arts and devices of popularity. They facilitate the carrying 
of many points of moment ; they keep the people together; they 
refresh the mind in its exertions ; and they diffuse occasional 
gayety over the severe brow of moral freedom. Every politician 
ought to sacrifice to the graces, and to join compliance with rea- 
son. But in such an undertaking as that in France, all these 
subsidiary sentiments and artifices are of little avail. To make 
a government requires no great prudence. Settle the seat of 
power, teach obedience, and the work is done. ‘To give free- 
dom is still more easy. It is not necessary to guide; it only re- 
quires to let go the rein. But to form a free government, that 
is, to temper together these opposite elements of liberty and re- 
straint in one consistent work, requires much thought, deep reflec- 
tion, a sagacious, powerful, and combining mind. This I do not 
find in those who take the lead in the National Assembly. Per- 
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haps they are not so miserably deficient as they appear. I rather 
believe it. It would put them below the common level of human 
understanding. But when the leaders choose to make themselves 
bidders at an auction of popularity, their talents in the con- 
struction of the state will be of no service. They will become 
flatterers instead of legislators; the instruments, not the guides, 
of the people.” — Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution. 


Our only point is, that the mere expulsion of the former 
government, and the establishment of a republic in France, 
through a sudden outbreak of the populace in Paris, when 
considered in itself alone, affords no cause of rejoicing to the 
lovers of free institutions. As yet, it is a mere experiment, 
which may turn out well or ill, according as the people show 
more or less wisdom in the future exercise of that power 
which they have taken into their own hands. As yet, it has 
redressed no evil, righted no injustice, and furnished no new 
element of national prosperity. The leaders of the move- 
ment were not actuated by a hatred of tyranny, or by a regard 
for the sufferings of the people, for the country was never 
more free or prosperous than when they began their revolt ; 
they incurred little or no risk, as the event has shown, except 
from the consequences of their own success. ‘They had no 
dungeon-doors to open, there was not one prisoner of state 
to be set free. They have recently banished all the mem- 
bers of the late royal family, but there was no person for 
them to recall from banishment. Instead of lightening the 
burden of taxation, one of their first measures was to decree 
an additional impost of 45 per cent. ‘The only attempt made 
during the last year, in Paris, to destroy a newspaper press 
and punish an editor for the free expression of his opinions, 
was one in which the populace were themselves engaged, sev- 
eral weeks after the revolution took place ; and the destined 
victim of this outrage was the very man who presented the 
act of abdication to Louis Philippe, and persuaded him to 
sign it. Every writer and orator in France has been free for 
many years to advocate republicanism as much as he saw fit ; 
but since the 24th of February, it is only ‘* with whispered 
breath and bated humbleness ”’ that a few presses attached to 
the late government venture to hint their distrust or dislike of 
the change. Compare the tone of the Journal des Debats 
now with that which the National assumed during the last ten 
years under the late king, and then judge whether the Revo- 
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lution has promoted the liberty of discussion and the freedom 
of the press. 

The truth is, as Louis Blanc himself confesses, that the 
republican party in France, ever since the revolution of 
1830, has been in ‘‘a decided minority.”” They had noth- 
ing to rely upon but the unpopularity of the king, the tim- 
orous character of the bourgeoisie, or middling classes, who 
form the bulk of the population, and their own audacity. 
They seem to have no strength among the small proprietors 
in the country, most of whom cultivate their own lands, and 
deprecate any change which may disturb the public tranquil- 
lity. In the cities they have brought the working people to 
their aid, not by offering them a republic, which had no at- 
tractions for such persons, but by promising them a social 
revolution, a new organization of labor, fewer hours of work, 
and higher pay. Still, after these deceptive promises had 
filled their ranks with those who had nothing to lose but their 
lives, and who had little to fear even in this respect, through 
the oft-tried clemency or timidity of the government, they 
found themselves outnumbered by the sliopkeepers and the 
multitude of small capitalists whom the democratic law for 
dividing inheritances had called into being, and who were ar- 
rayed against them through fear of the very measures which 
they had held out as incitements for the laborers to join their 
party. Property is now so equally divided in France, that 
to menace the holders of it is to create more enemies than 
friends. ‘The republicans found out this to their cost in the 
long conspiracy which they kept up during the whole reign of 
Louis Philippe, and in the several insurrections that they at- 
tempted, all of which were put down with the consent, if not 
the aid, of the National Guard, the armed force of the bour- 
geoisie. Armand Carrel, the first and far the ablest leader 
of these speculative and daring agitators, the true children of 
the Montagnards of the last century, perished in a duel in 
1836, after his spirit had been entirely broken by repeated 
failures, and he had already begun in good sooth ‘‘to despair 
of the republic.”” No one appeared to fill his place, though 
a crowd of journalists and avocats have been ambitious of it, 
among the most conspicuous of whom is Louis Blanc, a writ- 
er of singular vigor and eloquence, daring and decisive from 
mere lack of foresight, but of no judgment or capacity in ac- 
tion. His History of the Ten Years from 1830 to 1840 
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might be called The Confessions of the Republican Party in 
France ; it unveils their weakness and fanaticism, their reck- 
lessness of human life and their insane passion for the mili- 
tary glory of their country, their hatred of the middling class- 
es much more than of the feeble remains of the aristocracy, 
and their frantic desire to revive that old Jacobin party, 
whose deeds, little more than half a century ago, aston- 
ished and terrified Europe. This work, with Lamartine’s 
recent History of the Girondists, forms the literature of the 
last revolution, both having powerfully contributed to its 
success. 

Too feeble in numbers to make any direct attempt against 
the government, the republicans have acted of late years 
in concert with the dynastic opposition, as it is called, but 
have retained their distinct organization and purposes, and 
‘¢bided their time,” in the hope, which has at last been 
fulfilled, that the agitating movements of this party would 
bring about a crisis which their own superior daring and 
energy might turn to account even to the total overthrow 
of the monarchy. ‘These were the tactics of a small but 
resolute party, who looked to the accomplishment of their 
own ends without reference to the wishes of the country. 
In France alone could such a scheme have any chance of 
success ; for Paris is France, and a revolution in the capi- 
tal left no power of resistance in the provinces ; the dynasty 
here depended on the success or failure of the outbreak of 
a mob, — but of a mob as well trained ia all the manceuvres 
of street-fighting and barricades as regular armies are to the 
siege of fortresses. ‘The opposition, led by such men as 
Thiers and Odillon Barrot, both of whom had been in the 
ministry under the late king, were desirous of reform, but not 
of revolution ; for, indeed, a direct attack upon the monarchy 
would have perilled their own seats in the Chamber. But 
desire of office was probably their ruling motive, for it is 
difficult to credit the sincerity of men who are constantly 
changing their alleged causes of complaint, and adopting 
with every new year a new watchward or note on which to 
sound the alarm to the people. __ 

At first, they declaimed against the construction of rail- 
roads by private companies, though this was the practice 
both in Great Britain and the United States ; they desired 
that the state should monopolize all public works. ‘Then they 
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attempted to drive France into a war with England on the 
question about the settlement of the Kast; and the agitation 
which they excited on this popular topic was so great, that 
for a time war seemed inevitable, and preparations for it 
were made at immense cost. ‘The prudent or wily policy 
of the king averted this disaster. ‘The questions about the 
dotation of the Duc de Nemours, and the fortifications of 
Paris, furnished successive themes of attack upon the min- 
istry, but soon passed away, or the opposition changed sides 
respecting them, or were silenced by acquiescence in their 
demands. Not till 1846 was the great matter of electoral 
reform seriously taken up, and made the cheval de bataille 
of all parties opposed to the court. If the great body of 
the people had cared any thing about this measure, is it 
ossible that the discussion of it should have been so long 
delayed ? Parliamentary reform was the unceasing demand 
of the English opposition for forty years before it was granted. 
But vacillating as was the policy of the dynastic oppo- 
sition, they hesitated long before forming a coalition with the 
republicans, so completely had this small party discredited 
themselves with the country at large through their violent 
proceedings. ‘Thiers had forced himself into the ministry 
during short periods, — we speak now only of the years sub- 
sequent to 1837,—and did not wish to break entirely with 


the king. Odillon Barrot openly avowed his determination 
not to act with a party which relied only on physical force, 
and wished to destroy instead of reforming the monarchy. 
Louis Blanc speaks thus of the radicals at the close of 1837. 


| ‘*‘ For a long while, as we have seen, the course of the demo- 

cratic party had been governed by impulses of generous self- 
devotedness, of impatient hatred, or of a recklessly venturous 

spirit ; but its passions, even the most generous of them, had done 
it hurt. Of all the swords drawn in days of wrath, not one 
but was turned against it, not one but lacerated it. At last, then, 
the party were forced to own, that, under the dominion of the 
bourgeoisie, the chances were not all on the side of daring, 
and that fortune was hardly to be won by force. Nevertheless, 
it was not disheartened ; but, rising superior to its disasters, by 
virtue of its unconquerable will, it resolved to be calm and pa- 
tient in its attacks, and to vanquish solely with the weapons of 
the law, solely by intellectual efforts.” — History of Ten Years, 
Vol. 11. p. 522. 
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The first coalition between the republicans and the dy- 
nastic opposition was formed in the autumn of 1837, when a 
joint central committee was established by them in Paris, 
‘*for the purpose of attending to the elections.”” This step 
led to the overthrow of the Molé ministry in March, 1839, 
though many of the opposition repudiated the alliance with 
the radicals. Odillon Barrot published a note declaring that 
he could not act with a committee into which the republican 
party had entered with colors flying. Royer Collard, respect- 
ed by all parties, formally condemned the coalition ; Lamar- 
tine harangued against it from the tribune in the Chamber ‘of 
Deputies, and defended the ministry. ‘* What is the worst 
you have to apprehend from royalty ?”? he exclaimed. ‘ A 
coup d’état, that is to say, a crime. You know whether 
such a crime remains more than three days unpunished.”’ 
Guizot, to his eternal disgrace, entered into the alliance, and 
even advocated a warlike policy, which is always popular in 
France, while the court was firm in maintaining peaceful rela- 
tions with all Europe ; but he failed to profit by the success 
of the coalition, and it was only after he had returned to his 
old friends of the Centre, that he was again carried into the 
ministry. By his ultimate triumph over the coalesced par- 
ties, and by his long continuance in office, he drove Thiers, 
Barrot, and their adherents into a closer union with the repub- 
licans, and thus paved the way for the revolution of 1848. 
‘The dynastic opposition would never have cooperated hearti- 
ly with a party so feeble in numbers and consideration as 
the avowed enemies of a monarchy then were, had it not 
been for their impatience at seeing him established apparent- 
ly as perpetual minister. 

A crisis, like that of which the republicans availed them- 
selves so adroitly in February last, would probably have oc- 
curred earlier, had it not been for their feeble and impolitic 
attempt at an insurrection in May, 1839. Paris at this time 
was agitated by a sort of interregnum in the ministry, as 
parties were so numerous and hostile to each other, that 
no one of them was strong enough to form and uphold a 
cabinet. The most daring of the radicals thought that an 
insurrection under these circumstances might throw the capi- 
tal into such confusion and terror, that the monarchy would 
be overthrown before the feebleness of the party assailing 
it was discovered. ‘They had formed, some years before, 
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a secret society, .exclusively military in character, and so 
constituted, that the members themselves were not to know 
who their officers were till the hour for action arrived. If 
we had not Louis Blanc’s account of the matter, it would 
be incredible that so daring a scheme should have been en- 
tertained by a. force so insignificant. 


“In 1839, the association had a thousand men enrolled, and 
possessed twelve thousand cartridges; its leaders, unknown to 
itself, were Armand Barbés, a man of brilliant mind, a chivalric 
and heroic soul; Martin Bernard, a powerful thinker, with the 
courage of a Spartan; Blanqui, a conspirator born; Guignot 
Nétré, and Meillard, generous and ardent spirits. We have de- 
scribed the frightful state of confusion under which the political 
world then labored. ‘The conspirators were seized with a fatal 
restlessness and impatience; they longed to fight, and declared 
that they would separate, if the word were not given them to 
take up arms. Here let us pause, to remark what melancholy 
liabilities those men condemn themselves to, who, having more 
faith in the victories of physical force than in the peaceful and 

| inevitable conquests of intellect, make the progress of humanity 

a thing to be achieved by a coup de main. The members of the 
committee felt themselves fatally entangled by circumstances. 
Their army was lost to them, if it did not hurry them along with 
it, and an iron hand drove them down a declivity, up which there 
is no returning after a first rash step. Here is an example which 
cannot be too much meditated on in our days, by so many noble 
young men who are the dupes of their own patriotism; for 
political faith has its intoxication, and devotedness its illusions.” 
— Ibid., Vol. 1. pp. 588, 589. 

The attempt, as might have been expected, was a wretch- 
ed failure, which would have been ludicrous, if it had not 
cost several valuable lives. Among others, a young oflicer 
named Drouineau was shot by the insurgents under circum- 
stances which made his death appear like an act of assassina- 
tion. ‘* The people had manifested surprise and curiosity, 
and that was all. The few pedestrians in the street made 
way for the insurgents, and gazed after them with astonish- 
ment and dread.”” ‘The government showed its usual clem- 
ency or weakness, on the trial of the prisoners. Only the 
two leaders, Barbes and Blanqui, were condemned to death, 
and their sentence was subsequently commuted by the king 
himself, in opposition, as it was said, to the advice of his 
ministers, to transportation ; about forty of their companions 
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were sentenced to imprisonment for different terms of years. 
This rash attempt was so generally reprobated, that the 
party was compelled to remain in obscurity and inaction 
for several years; yet the leaders of it gained so great 
popularity among the ardent republicans, that they have 
wielded great power in Paris since the revolution of February, 
and came very near breaking up the executive government, 
and dispersing the National Assembly. ‘The republic itself 
was obliged to proceed severely against those men to whom, 
more than to any others, it owed its being; at the Jast ac- 
counts, they were prisoners of state at Vincennes. ‘To this 
French republic, then, as well as to its predecessor of 1792, 
may be applied Vergniaud’s celebrated remark, that “ the 
Revolution, like Saturn, has begun to devour its own chil- 
dren.”’ 

We have briefly adverted to these details only to show 
how insignificant and powerless was the republican party 
during the whole reign of Louis Philippe, and that the great 
body of the French people, however they might dislike the 
‘ personal character of the king, or have cause to complain 
of the conduct of the administration, were perfectly satisfied 
with their form of government, and, far from wishing, were 
even in dread of any change. ‘The party manceuvres of 
the dynastic opposition, exasperated by the long continuance 
of M. Guizot in power, and therefore disposed to seek for 
aid wherever it might be found, all parliamentary attacks 
upon the ministry being found unavailing, brought this hand- 
ful of desperate men again into notice, and eventually, though 
by accident, gave them the means of prostrating the mon- 
archy. Barrot, Duvergier de Hauranne, Crémieux, and, 
though more cautiously, Thiers himself, resolved to agitate 
the ‘country on the question of electoral reform. In the 
session of 1846, when allusion was made to this topic, Gui- 
zot had tauntingly told them that the people did not desire 
such a reform, as no petitions for it had been presented. 
As direct political meetings were prohibited because they 
had been so often made a cloak for insurrections, they pre- 
pared to hold a series of banquets in different parts of the 
country, at which the toasts and speeches should bear entire- 
ly on the matter of the representation in the Chamber. ‘This 
scheme was carried into effect, the banquets being very much 
after the model of the monster meetings in Ireland, though 
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they were by no means so well attended, the number of guests 
being usually from five to twelve hundred. Still, the oppo- 
sition found it difficult to act harmoniously with their repub- 
lican allies. In the banquet at Lille, in November, 1847, a 
majority of the committee were found to be declared repub- 
licans, and when a toast pledging them to support the institu- 
tions founded in 1830 was rejected, Barrot, Crémieux, and 
other members of the Chamber, retired in disgust. ‘The 
banquet at Dijon was still more radical, and was therefore 
as severely blamed by the opposition as by the conserva- 
tives. ‘These men did not understand that they were calling 
up a spirit which they would have no power to exorcise ; 
on occasions of popular agitation, the most violent and daring 
always take the lead, and soon obtain the entire control. 

The severe allusion to these banquets in the king’s speech, 
on the opening of the Chambers in December, 1847, and 
the great majority which supported the address that echoed 
this condemnation of them, increased the fury of the oppo- 
sition, as it was clear that the ministry were firm, and that 
there was no chance of unseating them by parliamentary 
weapons alone. ‘I'hey resolved, therefore, though with hesi- 
tation and many misgivings, to agitate the people still fur- 
ther. Hitherto, the banquets had been held only in the 
provinces, and after all the inflammatory speeches that had 
been made at them, not more than 200,000 persons, out of 
a population of more than thirty-four millions, had been 
induced to petition for reform. But the Parisians were 
more excitable and dangerous, and so it was determined to 
hold a monster banquet in the capital, to be preceded by 
a grand procession, — a measure which was almost sure to 
bring the republicans into open revolt. It was remembered 
that the insurrection of 1832 had grown out of the immense 
funeral cortége of General Lamarque, and the more terrible 
rebellion at Lyons, two years afterwards, out of a grand ban- 
quet given to the elder Garnier Pagés. ‘I'he mere announce- 
ment of a great popular demonstration was enough to cause 
the desperate republicans to furbish up their arms, and concert 
all the measures necessary for the overthrow of the monar- 
chy. ‘The ministers, if they wished to prevent a frightful 
effusion of blood, had no choice left but to prohibit the meet- 
ing, which they did, in virtue of a law passed in 1791. This 
step made the opposition furious, and they declared their 
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intention to join the procession in a body, and thus sanction 
the meeting by the presence of many deputies and a few 
peers, in spite of the ministerial prohibition, which they as- 
sumed to be illegal. Here a question of law was pre- 
sented, and as the courage of Barrot and his party be- 
an to waver before the appointed day, since a great major- 
ity of them did not desire a revolution, it enabled them to 
hit upon a compromise with the ministers. It was agreed 
that the procession should be given up, but that the banquet 
might be held without forcible interference, though the guests 
should be formally warned, at the time, of its illegality, so 
that the question might subsequently be tried at the legal 
tribunals. 

If this course had been persisted in, the affair might have 
ended without creating any public disturbance. But the re- 
publicans, who, by acting hitherto in concert with the oppo- 
sition, had now to some extent the direction of the matter, 
were determined that it should not go off so quietly. With- 
out consulting their allies, the day before the banquet was 
to take place they issued an announcement, — written, it is 
said, by Marrast, the editor of the National, who probably 
acted in concert with Lamartine, Crémieux, Ledru-Rollin, 
and a very few other republican deputies, — not only that 
a procession would be formed, but inviting the National 
Guards and the students of the colleges to take their places 
in it, and marshalling them so that the Guards, though with- 
out arms, should appear to surround and escort the other 
portions of the assemblage. ‘The plan was a very skilful 
one, for the government dared not provoke any collision of 
the troops of the line with the National Guards, who were 
in fact the chief support of the monarchy ; and though but 
a small portion of this civic militia would probably obey such 
an irregular summons, a few of them skilfully distributed 
round the procession would effectually shield it from an at- 
tack by the regular soldiery. ‘The superior officers of the 
Guards who might join them were to form the front rank 
of the cortége. But the whole proceeding was in direct 
contravention of law, as the National Guards could not be 
called out but by the proper authorities. ‘The ministers 
consequently issued a proclamation, prohibiting the meeting 
and the banquet altogether ; and when they communicated 
this fact to the Chamber, Odillon Barrot disavowed, for him- 
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self and his associates, the language used in Marrast’s an- 
nouncement, and intimated their intent to obey the proclama- 
tion, though he protested generally against the policy of the 
ministers. 

Out of doors, when these facts became known, great agita- 
tion ensued. The opposition met on Monday evening at 
Barrot’s house, and had a stormy discussion ; Lamartine, 
Ledru-Rollin, and others, persisted in their determination to 
join the procession and the banquet, and to set the govern- 
ment and the laws at defiance. ‘The minds of the republicans 
were made up ; judging that the populace was now sufficient- 
ly excited, they were resolved to try the chances of a con- 
flict in the streets, the issue of which should determine the 
fate of royalty in France. But the moderate party, led by 
Barrot, prevailed by a great majority, and they decided to 
give up the banquet, but on the morrow to impeach the min- 
isters, —a step which it was known could lead to no effectual 
result, and which was adopted only to cover their retreat. 
The National of the next morning was furious :— ‘* The 
dynastic opposition retreats ; it retreats after having pro- 
claimed the right, after entering into a solemn engagement to 
defend it, after publishing the announcement of its resolution, 
after having incited the people to join in a manifestation 
which should be equally glorious and efficacious.” ‘The re- 
publicans had no thought of retreating. 

We need not enter into any detail of the events of the 
three days. On Tuesday, the excitement was not at all gen- 
eral, and the National Guard was not called out till late in the 
afternoon; mobs had collected in several of the streets, and 
some barricades were erected, but the troops met with little 
Opposition in dispersing the one and removing the other. — 
The soldiers and the populace showed great forbearance, and 
but little blood was shed. On the morning of Wednesday, 
affairs looked more serious. ‘The streets had been guarded 
by strong patrols during the night, but some barricades were 
yet standing, with a show of more obstinate defence ; organized 
bands of insurgents appeared, and some bloody collisions took 
place between them and the Municipal Guards, a sort of po- 
lice force, which was an object of great dislike to the people. 
The National Guard seem to have taken no active part on 
either side, though some of the battalions had a mutinous as- 
pect, many uttered the popular watchword for reform, and 
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deputations came from one or two of the legions to ask for 
the removal of the ministers. The king’s heart failed him, 
and early in the afternoon he announced to M. Guizot that 
the ministry must be changed, and that M. Molé should be 
his successor. Under the circumstances, of course, this was 
a pledge that the desired reform should be granted ; and it 
was so understood, both in the Chamber, where the conserva- 
tive majority showed great indignation at the dismissal of 
Guizot, and in Paris, where the news caused general rejoicing. 
The fighting instantly ceased at all points to which information 
of the change was brought, save at a few barricades which 
were guarded by the republican faction in the streets where 
the strength of this party lay ; these refused to put aside their 
arms, though no one attacked them. ‘The funds rose, the 
city was illuminated as soon as evening came on, the popular 
combatants dismissed the prisoners they had made, and re- 
joicing crowds once more thronged the Boulevards in search 
of amusement, or to congratulate each other on the events of 
the day. Every thing announced that the contest had ended, 
and that the government and the people were again moving 
in harmony together. 

The republicans were dismayed that the affair had termi- 
nated so easily ; but they resolved to make one more effort 
to provoke a contest between the soldiers and the populace. 
About ten o’clock in the evening, a strong column, composed 
chiefly of workmen from the Faubourgs, moved in regular 
order down the Boulevards, and after turning aside for a few 
minutes to the office of the National, whence they were ha- 
rangued from a window by M. Marrast, they proceeded to 
the Hotel of Foreign Affairs. This was guarded by a strong 
detachment of soldiers, and as the insurgent column ap- 
proached, before any parley could take place, a shot was fired 
by one of the mob, which wounded the horse of the officer 
who commanded the troops, and killed a soldier who was 
near him. Following the impulse of the moment, the officer 
rashly gave the word to fire, and a general volley swept the 
street. As the ranks of the military extended across the 
whole breadth of the Boulevards, and the soldiers, indignant 
at such an unprovoked attack, probably took good aim, the 
discharge was very fatal. More than sixty fell, either killed 
or wounded, and the insurgents instantly dispersed. But 
they had attained their object. 
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In less than an hour, seventeen of the corpses were col- 
lected, and being arranged in a cart, were carried through the 
principal streets, followed by a large body of republican 
workmen clamoring for vengeance. ‘I'he procession stopped, 
as before, at the office of the National, and at that of the 
Réforme, to hear exciting speeches from Marrast, Flocon, 
and Garnier Pages. ‘Then, the multitude increasing at every 
step, the ghastly spectacle was carried on. ‘The effect of 
this well-managed scene, which shows the cool deliberation 
and determined purpose of its contrivers, was great and im- 
mediate. ‘The Parisian populace, the most excitable of any 
in the world, were urged to desperation by it, while the bet- 
ter classes, who were numerous enough still to have pre- 
vented the matter from coming to extremities, if they had 
retained their courage, were overwhelmed with terror. More 
than two thousand barricades were erected in the course of 
the night, and all preparations were made for a desperate 
struggle on the morning of Thursday. But the vacillation of 
the aged king and the cowardice of his sons prevented any 
considerable effusion of blood. ‘The fierce leaders of the re- 
publican party could be overcome only by measures as reso- 
lute and daring as their own. ‘The troops of the line seem 
to have remained faithful to the last, as there is no evidence 
that a single company of them actually joined the insurgents, 
while the garrison of the Chateau d’Eau, composed of one 
hundred and fifty soldiers, maintained their post with unflinch- 
ing gallantry, till they were butchered to aman. Even the 
National Guards, where they were drawn up under their 
officers, either waited for orders or remained neutral, though 
a number of them, as individuals, joined the revolt. But the 
king and his sons remained passive in the Tuileries, hearing 
the exaggerated reports that were brought to them of the 
force of the insurrection, and thinking only of conciliation 
when the hour called for arms. Thiers and Barrot were ap- 
pointed ministers, as the Jast hope of saving the dynasty; but 
their measures only precipitated its fall. General Bugeaud 
was ordered to give up the command of the troops, which he 
had retained up to this moment; waiting only for the order to 
act, and the monarchy grounded arms before the people. 

Still, if the choice had remained to the Deputies, the Na- 
tional Guard, or even to the general will of the people, the 
house of Orleans might have continued on the throne. But 
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the armed and triumphant republicans gave neither of these 
bodies any time to deliberate or opportunity to manifest their 
wishes. Having concerted all their measures beforehand, 
the leaders of the revolt sent one strong detachment of their 
irregular forces to get possession of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, another to seize the Hotel de Ville, and a third, the 
most disorderly and violent of all, to frighten the royal family 
out of the Tuileries. At each of these points, the affair was 
decided by their threats and vociferations. At the Chamber, 
only Ledru-Rollin and Lamartine were allowed to speak, 

and they read a list — previously prepared, of course — nom- 

inating themselves with five other Deputies as members of a 

Provisional Government, the shouts of a mob confirming the 
appointment. From the office of the Réforme newspaper, 

another list was sent out, including only four of those Dep- 
| uties who were nominated in the Chamber, and adding to 
them five others, three of whom were — editors of republican 


newspapers. This list was signed by that Caussidiere who 
has been recently expelled from office as a conspirator against 
the National Assembly, and it modestly announced that it was 
the will of the people that the persons named in it should con- 
stitute the Provisional Government. When these self-ap- 
pointed governors met to deliberate at the Hotel de Ville, a 
compromise was made between the two parties, at first by 

choosing four of the newspaper set to be secretaries to the 

other body, but a few days afterwards by admitting these four 
to full membership, the decrees being signed by the whole 
number without distinction. Here, also, after a mock delib- 
eration of a few hours, under the menaces and shouts of a 
vast mob which filled the Place, these eleven men issued a 
proclamation, ‘‘ in the name of the French people,” declar- 
s that royalty was abolished, and a republic instituted in its 
place. 

It is impossible to read even this brief summary of the events 
of the revolution without perceiving that it did not proceed 
from the people of France, taken as a whole, or from any con- 
siderable portion of them, that it was not sanctioned even by 
a majority of the population of Paris, but was the result of a 
contest between three political parties, neither of them very 
considerable in numbers, —the ministerialists, the dynastic 
opposition, and the republicans. In this contest, the party 
which was least numerous and least respectable obtained, by 
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its superior tactics and greater energy and daring, a signal 
triumph. It borrowed the weapons of the opposition only to 
beat that party down with them, and to involve the govern- 
ment and the monarchy in their ruin. One cannot help pity- 
ing MM. Thiers and Barrot, in their vain attempt, on 
Thursday, to form a ministry and pacify the insurgents, or, at 
a later hour, to have the Duchess of Orleans acknowledged 
as regent, and themselves, of course, as her advisers and 
principal agents. ‘They had attempted to play with the edged 
tools of republicanism, and found that they had only cut their 
own fingers with them. ‘The victors did right scornfully to 
refuse their aid or codperation after the battle was won. 
Even such journalists as Marrast and Flocon might reject 
them as associates, after they had ‘‘ backed out” of the affair 
of the banquet, and refused to second the manlier policy of 
Ledru-Rollin and Lamartine. 
If the members of the self-appointed government had had 
any confidence in the general desire of the people for a re- 
public, they would have limited their duties to the mere 
routine of office, doing just enough to keep the wheels of 
government in motion and preserve the public tranquillity, 
but leaving all important projects and reformations untried till 
the will of the nation could be ascertained, and the new insti- 
tutions of state organized by those to whom power had been 
formally delegated for that end. But audacity and reckless- 
ness had been their only principles of action, the alpha and 
omega of their political creed. ‘They knew well enough that 
they had overthrown the monarchy, and gathered the reins of 
government into their own hands, only by stratagem and sur- 
prise, which were fearlessly executed under their direction 
by desperate men who had nothing to lose but their lives. 
Their first care, therefore, was to burn the bridge behind the 
people,—to commit both the capital and the country so 
deeply to a republican policy, that a retreat should be impos- 
sible. One of their announcements, on the first day of their 
existence, was, ‘* The Provisional Government has taken all 
the necessary measures to render impossible the return of the 
ancient dynasty, or the advent of a new one”’; and though 
they had done nothing then to justify this boast, they pro- 
ceeded rapidly to make the promise good. 
They dared not trust the National Guard, the best institu- 
tion that France had inherited from the former republic, as it 
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was composed exclusively of the middle classes, and had 
now enrolled in it nearly 60,000 of the most reputable cit- 
izens, all of whom had property and intelligence enough to 
make them strongly interested in the preservation of order. 
But this civic militia had remained almost entirely neutral in 
the contest, and would be likely to offer a strenuous opposi- 
tion to any measures tending to break up the usual course of 
manufactures and trade, and to render the laboring classes 
entirely dependent on the state for support. The new gov- 
ernment, consequently, though they endeavoured to wheedle 
and flatter this powerful corps, so as to induce them to accede 
to the revolution, sought to deprive them at once of all power 
of separate and efficient action by amalgamating with them 
large masses of the populace, who were armed at the public 
expense. ‘To the citizens of Paris they said, ‘* Organize 
yourselves, form patrols, mingle with the National Guard ” ; 
to the Guard themselves, — we still quote from their procla- 
mations of the first day, — they announced, ‘‘ At the present 
hour, all the citizens form part’’ of your body. ‘To make 
these general invitations effective, they soon organized what 
they called the Garde Mobile, greatly exceeding the National 
Guard in number, and in which the latter body was soon 
merged, the united corps counting over 200,000 men, the ad- 
ditions being from the lowest ranks of the pepulace. If the 
had really desired the peace and tranquillity of the capital, — 
and they avowed no other purpose, — was this the mode to gain 
their end, to arm the most ignorant, factious, and turbulent 
classes against the sedate citizens, the shopkeepers and others 
possessing a small capital, who had no political objects to 
obtain, and wished for nothing but quiet and liberty to pursue 
their usual avocations ? Or could they accuse the bourgeois 
National Guard of aristocratic prejudices, or of oppressive 
conduct towards the poor, when the only test for admission 
into this body, besides the proper age and residence, was the 
ability of a person to furnish himself with arms and a uniform ? 
The next step of the Provisional Government, still in their 
first day of office, was to take all possible security for their 
own lives amid the awful surges of the revolution which they 
had themselves excited, by abolishing the punishment of death 
for political offences. ‘This in appearance was an act of 
clemency, and if it had come from a regularly constituted 
government, holding its post either by prescriptive right or 
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popular election, it would have merited praise. But the 
measure was properly legislative, not executive, in character, 
and these self-appointed rulers had no more right to enact, 
than any of the hundred popular clubs which instantly sprang 
up in Paris had to annul it. Besides, this was no time to 
relax, but to tighten, the bonds and guaranties of order, when 
those who were turbulently disposed had arms in their hands, 
were in the first flush of their newly won success, and had 
nothing but an improvised and illegal government to control 
them. The violent and riotous had no stake in the common- 
wealth, and risked nothing but their heads by any outbreak ; 
to promise them immunity in this respect was almost to offer 
a bounty for insurrection. And so it has proved ; for during 
the two months and a half of the reign of these eleven men, 
one revolt followed another in quick succession at Paris, 
each time bringing the self-appointed authorities within a hair’s 
breadth of destruction ; now, they were obliged to call out the 
armed populace to defend them against the National Guard, 
who resented that amalgamation of another force with them- 
selves which deprived them of their power to protect the 
peace of the city ; and almost the next day, they had to beat 
the rappel for the Guard to save them from the people of the 
Faubourgs. Who can wonder that under these circumstances 
general consternation seized upon the capital, that the for- 
eigners who were wont to contribute so largely to its wealth 
departed, the wealthy citizens fled, trade and manufactures 
were paralyzed, and the laborers who were thrown out of 
employ clamored for the government to redeem its magnifi- 
cent promises to them, and to save them from the conse- 
quences of their own victory ? It reminds one of the extrav- 
agance and fanaticism of the old Jacobin times, to find the 
radical newspapers expressing great offence at this desertion 
of the city by the rich, and striving to exasperate the popu- 
lace against them by imputing it to a conspiracy against the 
revolution. It is lucky that there are no noble and priv- 
ileged classes now, against whom the blame may be directed. 
We have spoken of the reign of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, though, with reference to the whole body of the French 
people, it might more properly be called a despotism ; for it 
was instituted over them by stratagem and violence, against 
the will of a majority even of the citizens of Paris, and in- 
stead of contenting itself with mere executive functions, and 
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calling an assembly to ascertain the wishes of the nation, it 
arrogated to itself all powers, administrative, legislative, and 
judicial. It exercised this usurped authority with the widest 
license, often issuing a dozen decrees at a session, some of 
which went to change the fundamental laws of the state and 
to loosen the very foundations of society, while others di- 
rected the order of some trumpery shows at a festival got 
up to amuse the populace, and others again decided the color 
of a flag or prescribed the fashion of a waistcoat. Nothing 
can exceed the presumption of ignorance, or the elation of 
theorists who find themselves suddenly lifted from obscurity 
to the temporary control of the fortunes of a great empire, 
and endued with absolute power to reduce their fine-spun 
speculatious to practice. ‘The only merit to which they as- 
pired was that of carrying forward the revolution and mak- 
ing a reaction impossible, and of making the influence of the 
new ideas in politics which had originated at Paris felt in 
other lands ; though for the magnitude of this last effect the 
Provisional Government can take no other kind of credit to 
itself than a mischievous child does, who, by meddling with 
a steam-engine at work, has caused a frightful explosion. 
Paris almost casually fired a train which communicated with 
a powder-magazine in nearly every city in Europe. 

We need not follow in detail all the measures of these 
new governors, by which they sought to bind for ever to 
their own support the rabble whom they had armed against 
the bourgeoisie, to anticipate the labors of the duly appointed 
founders of the constitution, and to render the maintenance 
of a republic, as they understood it, a matter of necessity 
instead of choice to the French people. Most of those which 
were not required by any immediate exigency were of such 
a nature, that they could not be repealed or modified, or even 
remain as they were, not carried out by similar steps or sup- 
ported by subsequent measures pointing the same way, with- 
out occasioning boundless irritation. ‘They forestalled all the 
great questions of government, and left the assembly which 
they called nothing to do but to finish their work. They 
pledged it irrevocably, not only to the organization and sup- 
port of a republic and the propagandism of democratic opin- 
ions, but to a social revolution. Though professing a great 
regard for the peace of Europe, they declared that the trea- 
ties of 1814 and 1815 were abrogated and no longer binding 
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upon the nation, so that France was free at any moment to 
reclaim those provinces of which she had been deprived 
at the fall of Napoleon. This might be understood, either 
as a significant hint of the nature of the pretensions which 
they should make in case of war, or as an incitement to the 
people to put forth an immediate claim for the possession 
of their former boundaries. 

Acting as consuls to whom unlimited power had been 
granted in order that they might provide for the safety of the 
republic, they proceeded to carry their own theories into 
effect, and to organize society on a new basis. In one de- 
cree, they destroyed the independence of the judiciary, say- 
ing that it was not democratic for persons to hold office 
on any other tenure than the pleasure of the people ; and 
in another they declared their intention to confiscate all the 
railroads in France, and actually seized upon one of them, 
on the plea that the directors-of a private company were 
not competent for its management. ‘They converted the 
Tuileries into a hospital where invalid artisans and laborers 
should be supported at the public expense, and ordered that 
all goods left at the pawnbroking establishments for the loan 
of small sums should be returned to their owners, the gov- 
ernment paying the amount for which they were pledged. 
They abolished all titles and nobility, and ordered the release 
of all prisoners who were confined for debt. They deter- 
mined the number of hours which should constitute a day’s 
work, giving an advantage of one hour to the laborers in Paris 
over those in the provinces. ‘Though the finances were in 
the utmost disorder, they abrogated the stamps on newspa- 
pers and the salt duties, two of the most productive branch- 
es of revenue, and ordered discount banks to be established 
in the principal cities for the purpose of lending small sums 
on nominal security. They decreed the abolition of slavery 
in all the colonies of France, cutting short all debate about 
apprenticeship as a preparation for freedom, and leaving 
the matter of compensation to the owners to be settled by 
the future assembly. ‘They opened national workshops for 
laborers who were out of employment, and established public 
schools, on the model of the Ecole Polytechnique, for teach- 
ing administrative politics to the people. ‘They confiscated 
the whole property of the Orleans family, and ordered the 
crown jewels and royal forests to be sold to defray the ex- 
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penses of the state. Commissioners of government, like the 
Jacobin proconsuls of 1792, were sent into the various de- 
partments, with unlimited powers, all the military being put 
at their disposition, to change the prefects and sub-prefects, 
and to dismiss the mayors, adjuncts, and municipal councils 
whom they might find, or choose to imagine, hostile to the 
republic ; and they were particularly charged to attend to 
the coming elections, and take care that only proper per- 
sons were returned to the assembly. One of these repub- 
lican proconsuls distinguished himself at Lyons by decree- 
ing that no person should be permitted to leave the city with 
more than 500 francs in specie in his pocket ; and his con- 
duct in other respects was so outrageous, that, after once or 
twice rebelling against his authority, the inhabitants succeed- 
ed in expelling him from the city. 

A few of these measures, perhaps, were wise and hu- 
mane, though we doubt if one of them could have passed in 
the most popular legislative assembly that was ever collected 
in France without much opposition and debate. Certainly, 
not one of them was of that urgent and immediate neces- 
sity which required it to be passed before the deliberate 
will of the nation could be made known through its duly 
accredited representatives. All of them had it for their 
evident object to establish the self-appointed government in 
unbounded popularity with the lowest orders of the people, 
and to render it impossible for the assembly, when it came 
together, to take a single retrograde step, or disavow one 
of their proceedings, without incurring imminent peril. We 
say nothing of the decree constituting the National Assem- 
bly in a single chamber, composed of nine hundred represent- 
atives, elected by universal suffrage, and paid at the rate 
of twenty-five francs a day to each member; though the 
policy of placing the legislature on a footing so extravagantly 
democratic, in the present excited condition of France and 
of all Europe, could not be defended for a moment. It was 
necessary to call an assembly of one kind or another, to 
determine the number of representatives and the mode in 
which they should be chosen ; and we are not now blamin 
the Provisional Government for what they were obliged to 
do, although they did it very ill. Even the manner of their 
own appointment may escape censure, though they certainly 
forestalled the action of the insurgents by nominating them- 
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selves, and asking the mob to ratify, not to make, the choice. 
This was a usurpation, but in some sort a necessary one, 
as all legitimate authority had been scattered to the winds. 
But for a government resting on so flimsy a basis to proceed 
at once, and almost at random, to alter all the institutions of 
state, to legislate, not only for France, but for the East and 
West Indies, to impose and repeal taxes, to confiscate vast 
amounts of private property, to destroy the very foundation 
of the judiciary, to impose upon the nation at large the bur- 
den of giving a free maintenance to one large class of the 
population, and by all these means to bind for ever to their 
own support the populace of one great city, putting arms 
into their hands, at the public expense, to make that support 
effectual, is a more flagrant instance of the usurpation and 
abuse of despotic authority than can be found in all history. 

If this is republicanism, we pray heartily that mankind may 
be delivered from it for ever. 

The great mistake of these men and their republican ad- 
herents has arisen from their inability to see the difference 
| between 1791 and 1848 in the situation of France and the 
condition of her people. They have played off all the airs 
of the former revolution in a manner which would be ludi- 
crous, if it were not dangerous and criminal. ‘They have 
endeavoured to imitate the despotic rule, the terrible energy 
and audacity, of the Jacobins, and have only succeeded in 
caricaturing them. At the former period, an intolerable 
load of oppression and abuse was to be shaken off, the 
wrongs of centuries were to be redressed, a great foreign in- 
vasion was to be resisted, and the bulk of the people were 
to be raised out of an abyss of suffering and degradation. 
The greatness of the occasion showed itself alike in the al- 
most superhuman exertions and the monstrous crimes which 
it provoked. Feudalism and aristocracy were beaten down 
and crushed, never to rise again in France. The throne, in- 
deed, was restored, but only to be surrounded by democratic 
institutions. A new generation has grown up in the largest 
enjoyment of political privileges, of entire toleration of opin- 
ion, and of all the means of social welfare. 

Property is distributed among them with a closer approach 
to absolute equality than in any country in the world, and 
cannot be reduced still nearer to a level without destroying 
the institution itself. The statistics given in a preceding arti- 
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cle show that two thirds of the whole French people are 
proprietors of land, most of them cultivating their own small 
farms ; and one half of the remaining third own stock in trade, 
or other capital, so that but one sixth of the total population 
are dependent entirely on wages. A single comparison, 
which we find in a recent work on institutions of beneficence 
in Paris, shows what an immense improvement has taken 
place in the condition of the laboring classes in the capital. 
In the seventh year of the former republic, the number of 
indigent persons in the city exceeded 124,000; in 1844, 
it was but 66,000, though meanwhile the whole population 
of Paris has more than doubled. Yet Louis Blanc and his 
disciples, among whom, we are sorry to perceive from his 
later writings, is Lamartine himself, preach about the neces- 
sity of a new organization of labor, and of a grand effort 
on the part of the state to relieve the artisans and laborers 
from the hardness and misery of their condition! It seems 
that the French operatives themselves are beginning to under- 
stand and deride this silly and expensive project; one of 
them, who is a member of the new assembly, lately ridi- 
culed it there with great effect. Were it introduced into 
England and Ireland, indeed, the world would have nothing 
to say against the experiment ; it is from the appalling ac- 
counts of the destitution and numbers of the English and Irish 
poor that these French politicians have borrowed all their 
facts and their rhetoric. 

The Provisional Government, then, have greatly deceived 
themselves in their estimate of the comparative numbers of 
the bourgeoisie and the working classes. ‘They have caused 
the revolution to depend entirely upon the latter for support, 
and to take a hostile attitude towards the former, and they 
find to their astonishment that they are in a small minority. 
The National Assembly has come together, with its 900 
members chosen from all France by universal suffrage, and 

- in spite of all the efforts of Ledru-Rollin’s proconsuls, it turns 
out, to the consternation of the radicals, that a large major- 
ity of them are conservatives. ‘The Réforme, and the Cou- 
rier Francais, which is said to be the especial organ of the 
former minister of the interior, are furious at this disappoint- 
ment ; the latter exclaimed, on the Ist of May, — ‘‘ Conser- 
vatives, favorers of the former dynasty, and legitimists will 
compose a majority of the Assembly ; this is an insult to the 
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Revolution. [It is the fashion to personify revolutions in 
France ; that of 1791 was even canonized long ago by the 
republican party.) The toleration, the extreme weakness, 
of the guvernment which grew out of the barricades has 
favored the projects of the enemies of the people and of 
justice. [Lamartine and his colleagues would not always 
go as fast or as far as Ledru-Rollin and Louis Blanc wished. ] 
Those who wish for privileges, who would recall dynasties, 
are to crowd the legislative halls, and will dare, perhaps, to 
raise their banners there, in the hope of crushing by their 
numbers the too few representatives of the democracy.” 
Well, — why should they not, if all France, whose repre- 
sentatives they certainly are, so wills it? ‘The true repub- 
lican doctrine, as we in this country understand it, requires 
implicit submission, in all matters of government, to the will 
of the greatest number. ‘The policy of the republican party 
in France for the last eighteen years has been to create dis- 
sension and hostility between the bourgeoisie and the classes 
who subsist entirely on wages, the latter being honored by 
them with the exclusive appellation of ‘‘ the people.” ‘These 
were expected to do all the fighting in a revolution ; their 
recklessness and love of change, their excitable and daring 
temperament, being supposed to compensate their inferi- 
ority of numbers. But the politicians did not make allow- 
ance enough for the rapid diminution of this class during the 
present century, and for the change effected in them by the 
increase of their wages, and the greater ease and comfort 
of their social position. Many desperate men are still to be 
found among them ; but they are no longer formidable from 
their immense multitude. ‘Thus, in the outbreak of the 
15th of May, when the radicals attempted to disperse the 
new National Assembly, and give to the mob of Paris again 
the exclusive control of the nation for months, if not for 
years, they looked to see the armed populace of the Fau- 
bourgs appear by tens of thousands, as in 1791, when suf- 
fering and famine had made them fierce and invincible. But 
the conspirators could bring together only a contemptible 
mob, counted by hundreds rather than thousands, who dis- 
ersed at the first appearance of the bourgeoisie in arms. 
Nothing but the feebleness and timidity of the executive gov- 
ernment, and the treachery of several of its officers, if not 
of its members, gave the insurgents a chance of success. 
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The republican leaders have all along complained, that the 
revolution of July, 1830, was really effected by ‘‘ the peo- 
le,”? who bore the brunt of the contest, and sacrificed their 
lives, while the middle classes, who had remained quiet in 
the hour of danger, came forward when the victory was ob- 
tained, and stole from the real combatants all the fruits of 
success. ‘* The people ”’ were pacified by fair words, and 
Louis Philippe was placed on the throne by a political jug- 
gle. The monarchy of July, says Louis Blanc, ‘ prop- 
erly speaking, has been but the reign of the bourgeoisie.” 
Admitting all this, as it is certainly a near approach to the 
truth, we still ask, —— What then? The army which fought 
the battles of the American Revolution was not permitted 
to determine the future form of government for the country, 
or to elect its rulers. Constitutions were adopted, legislators 
and executive officers were chosen, by the whole body of 
the population ; any other mode of effecting these ends being 
wholly inconsistent with republicanism. According to Louis 
Blanc, and his late associates in the Provisional Government, 
‘¢the people ”’ is a phrase which means nothing but the low- 
est populace of Paris and the other Jarge cities of France. 
We will borrow his own definitions of the two classes who 
have been contending with each other during the last eigh- 
teen years for the control of the state. 


“The bourgeoisie is the whole body of those citizens who, 
possessing instruments of labor or a capital, can develop their 
powers and resources without incurring servitude, and are de- 
pendent on others only to a certain extent. 

‘** The people is the whole body of citizens who, not possessing 
the instruments of labor, do not find in themselves the means 
of their development, and are dependent on others in what re- 
gards the prime necessaries of life.” 


The humble artisan, therefore, who by toil and economy 
has saved enough to purchase a set of tools, and set up for 
himself, is no longer one of ‘‘the people,’? but becomes a 
member of that hated bourgeoisie, — the shopkeepers, traders, 
master mechanics, and small capitalists, — who, in the revo- 
lution of 1848, occupy the place which kings, nobles, and 
other privileged classes did in that of 1789! These are 
the tyrants, the oppressors, who have been put down by 
**the three glorious days of February,” and over whom is 
established ‘‘ the reign of the people,’’ consisting exclusively 
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of the proletaries of Paris, who have nothing but stout arms, 
furious passions, reckless bravery, and an inclination to get 
up a new revolution once a month, and to be supported in 
national workshops at the expense of the state. If they 
succeed in an outbreak, they are rewarded by a series of 
popular fétes, by the eloquent thanks of republican orators 
and statesmen, and by medals and pensions ; if they fail, 
according to the late law they cannot lose their heads, and 
they have nothing else to lose ; imprisonment is nothing to 
them, as in a few weeks another revolution may open their 
prison-doors, and then they will be the martyrs of liberty, 
and enjoy the same honors with Barbes, Blanqui, Cabet, 
and others, who have thrice distinguished themselves in this 
way within a short period. What a caricature of ‘“‘a 
people fighting for their freedom”? is this! What a bitter 
satire on the cause of republican institutions, as compared 
with the government of nobles and kings ! 

It is evident that the two definitions given apply to the 
civic population alone, and thus the author, with his repub- 
lican brethren, wholly ignores the existence of twenty-four 
millions of persons, or more than two thirds of the whale 
nation, who are engaged in agriculture. ‘There are but six 
cities in France, each of which contains upwards of a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants ; their aggregate population does 
not amount to two millions, of which number Paris con- 
tains nearly one half. ‘* The people,” according to Louis 
Blanc’s definition, are surely a small minority even in 
Paris, the bourgeoisie and upper classes taken together out- 
numbering them by at least seven to one. To these add 
the vast number of small landed proprietors and cultivators, 
whose interests and political inclinations certainly coincide 
with those of the bourgeoisie, and we see a very evident 
reason why the latter class have in fact governed France under 
Louis Philippe, and are even now struggling to throw off the 
intolerable yoke of despotism and terror which has been 
fastened upon them by the lowest populace of Paris and 
Lyons through the late revolution. ‘The recent elections 
to the Assembly, if other proof were wanting, have demon- 
strated the immense numerical superiority of this conserva- 
tive portion of the population. In spite of the prevalence 
of excitement and alarm, and the violent measures of Ledru- 
Rollin’s commissioners, conservative delegates have been 
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chosen all over the country by overwhelming majorities. 
Those from La Vendée, it is said, are royalist to a man, 
while full two hundred are returned who were members of 
the former Chamber of Deputies, the body which was de- 
clared not to represent the feelings and interests of France, 
and in which, certainly, the republican party did not exceed 
forty. And all this, be it remembered, is the result of an 
election by universal suffrage. If France could be fairly 
polled, there can be no doubt that a great majority of the 
nation would vote for the instant restoration of the monarchy. 

Unfortunately, the proper bourgeoisie are timid even to 
cowardice, deficient in energy and resolution, and have no 
esprit de corps; while the multitude of peasant proprietors 
care nothing about politics. Both of these classes wish for 
quiet, order, and freedora to manage their own concerns, 
and they are willing to pay allegiance to any government 
which will secure to them the enjoyment of these things. 
Thus they submitted to Louis Philippe, without applauding 
him, or even caring for him; for one consequence of the 
frequent revolutions that have taken place in France during 
the last sixty years is, that the feeling of loyalty, by which 
we understand an affectionate attachment, founded on old 
associations, to the existing form of government, whether 
it be royal, aristocratic, or republican, has completely died 
out. This sort of loyalty is the true guaranty of tranquillity 
and political welfare, the , Proper basis of patriotism, ‘‘ the 
cheap defence of nations”; it is the slow growth of centu- 
ries, but it will infallibly spring up with time, if the govern- 
ment be not constantly teasing and oppressive, or the people 
suffering greatly in their social condition. It exists already 
to some extent in our own republic, its objects being the 
Union and the Federal Constitution ; and if these institu- 
tions can withstand the fury of party spirit and the madness 
of political fanaticism for half a century longer, it will have 
anchored them in the hearts of the people for ever. 

In France, strange as the assertion may seem under pres- 
ent circumstances, the bulk of the people care very little 
about political freedom. ‘They are vain, impulsive, passion- 
ately fond of military renown, and they prize the power and 
glory of their country above all personal considerations, or 
rather because they consider their country as a part of them- 
selves. Flatter their national pride by military successes 
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and foreign conquests, and they will submit to any restric- 
tions on their political privileges and personal freedom. This 
was the secret of Napoleon’s power ; his government, at least 
while the empire lasted, was an unmixed despotism, hardly 
a decent respect being paid to the forms of liberty, and the 
press being subjected to entire restraint. Still, his rule was 
popular, and remained so till his continued wars ‘had decimat- 
ed the population, and introduced mourning into almost eve 
family in the land. And even now, when the lapse of a 
generation has effaced the memory of the private sorrows 
that he caused, his name is a potent spell to conjure with, 
all his faults being forgotten in the splendor of his achieve- 
ments, and the renown that he acquired for France. Lamar- 
tine knew his countrymen well, when, in his report to the 
National Assembly on the state of the republic, he said 
nothing of commercial failures, nothing of the desertion of 
Paris by the better classes, nothing of the ruin of the finan- 
ces, nothing of the constant commotions in all the large 
cities, but drew a brilliant picture of the effect which the 
revolution in France had produced throughout Italy and 
Germany. If his glowing rhetoric could be trusted, not a 
cloud remained in the horizon ; never before had the glory 
and influence of France been so conspicuous ; under her 
auspices, liberty, equality, and fraternity were beginning their 
reign upon the earth. 

Yet a series of alarming insurrections had just marked the 
close of the elections, and the parricidal hands of the infant 
republic had been deeply stained with the blood of that very 
class of citizens to whom she owed her birth. Frantic at 
the signal defeat which they had experienced at the polls, the 
republican party had rushed to arms in nearly all the large 
cities, and endeavoured again by their audacity and desperate 
courage to make up for their lack of numbers. At Lille, 
Limoges, Rouen, and other places, barricades had: been 
erected, and the National Guards had triumphed over the 
insurgents only after a bloody conflict. The émeute at Li- 
moges proceeded from the defeat at the elections of two teach- 
ers of communism, Villegoureix and Diyssoubs-Gaston, who 
had been attempting for two years to propagate the doctrines 
of Pierre Leroux in the city. ‘They had made many enthu- 
siastic converts among the rabble ; but the citizens who had 
something to lose, and whose property was menaced while 
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their opinions were outraged by the diffusion of such doc- 
trines, were far too numerous for them, even when all the 
adult males were allowed to vote. The radicals were de- 
feated, they immediately rose in insurrection, and were put 
down with considerable loss of life. 

At Lille, which is the head-quarters of manufacturing in- 
dustry in the north, and where, consequently, the working- 
class was relatively more numerous and more destitute than 
in any other part of France, the happy predominance of the 
bourgeoisie in numbers and influence was still more striking- 
ly manifested. One of the most active and radical of the 
Parisian proconsuls, M. Delescluze, had been stationed 
there, and together with his patron, Ledru-Rollin, he was a 
candidate for election to the Assembly. ‘These two re- 


_ ceived only 43,000 votes, while the successful and conser- 


vative candidates had each over 200,000. A rebellion was 
the immediate consequence, which was suppressed with much 
difficulty and bloodshed. Delescluze had rendered himself 
so odious, that he now thought it necessary to resign ; but 
Ledru-Rollin, in a very flattering letter, which was published, 
complimented him on his energy and success in organizing 
the party of the republic in the north, and refused to accept 
his resignation. 

So disastrous and unpopular, thus far, has been the course 
of the new republic. It is but four months old, and already 
more insurrections have broken out under it, and more blood 
has been shed, than in the last thirteen years of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s reign. ‘There are now in prison at Vincennes, for 
conspiring against it, a large band of those who were most 
active and influential in establishing it upon the ruins of the 
monarchy. Among them is Albert, one of the members of 
the Provisional Government, and Louis Blanc himself is 
left at liberty only from a contemptuous estimate of his char- 
acter and capacity to do any further harm. ‘There, also, are 
Barbes, Cabet, Raspail, Hubert, Sobrier, and others, who 
were republican heroes and the idols of the populace but a 
few weeks since, and the police are nominally hunting for 
Blangqui. What cfin be done with these men? It would be 
quite as reasonable to put them on trial for their conduct on 
the 24th of February as for the events of the 15th of May. 
They had as good a right to disperse the only legislative 
assembly in France, and to make themselves members of a 
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Provisional Government with despotic power, on the one day 
as on the other. ‘They cannot be kept mucli longer in prison 
before trial, without scandalous offence to the principles of 
free government ; and they cannot be set at large without 
imminent peril to the present constituted authorities of the 
republic. 

We have hardly alluded to those schemes of Louis Blanc 
and others for a new organization of labor, and for the ele- 
vation of the laboring classes, which have played so promi- 
nent a part in the history of the revolution. It would be 
idle to argue against them; a government might as well re- 
fuse to conform to the laws of gravitation or chemical affinit 
as,to attempt to set aside the first principles of political econ- 
omy. Louis Blanc would have the government monopolize 
all the great enterprises of industry and capital, and would 
render all laborers dependent upon it, securing to them 
uniform, abundant, and certain means of support, whatever 
might be their capacity, frugality, or inclination to labor. 
Of course, under these circumstances, they would soon cease 
to labor at all, and the state would be burdened with the 
gratuitous support of one sixth part of its population living 
in idleness. ‘The enormous taxation necessary to meet this 
extravagant outlay would soon exhaust the means of the 
other five sixths of the people, and compel these also to 
enter the national workshops. It shows the unreflecting 
and headlong character of the Provisional Government, that 
it adopted this monstrous and nonsensical system on the first 
day of its own existence, and carried it out so far, that, after 
squandering all the money in the treasury upon it, one of 
the first demands which their successors were obliged to make 
on the National Assembly, after it came together, was for a 
grant of three millions to keep up the farce, the penalty of 
refusal being the instant dismission to the streets of 115,000 
workmen without bread or employment, their former places 
of occupation being shut against them through the bankruptcy 
or flight of their owners. That a fanatic, like Louis Blanc, 
or a Jacobinical conspirator and despot, like Ledru-Rollin, 
should take up so absurd a scheme is not surprising ; but it 
is humiliating to remember that men like Arago, Crémieux, 
and Lamartine afforded it their entire sanction and support. 

The whole project is already discredited at Paris with all 
parties, and the only problem is how to get out of the great 
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difficulties which the adoption of it only for a few weeks has 
occasioned. In proof of this, we copy, with some abridg- 
ment, from one of the most furiously radical newspapers in 
France, the Courier Frangais, the following succinct and ef- 
fective exposure of the absurdity of the scheme. 


“We totally disapprove of the equality of wages introduced 
among the tailors established in the old prison of Clichy [one of 
the national workshops]. All that we foretold respecting this 
experiment has been literally verified. Activity, industry, and 
ability share alike with and suffer for carelessness, idleness, and 
incapacity. We could have wished that the president of the 
commission for organizing labor would renounce his project, 
which is inapplicable to France, impracticable now, and danger- 
ous at any time. It is grand, it is noble, to confess that one has 
been mistaken. Such a confession would do honor to Louis 
Blanc, who probably has not the same pretensions to infallibility 
as the Roman pontiffs. He was the more likely to deceive him- 
self, as he is not a practical man; and in matters of industry and 
trade, practice is as much superior to theory as the Alps are 
higher than the Pyrenees. 

‘** The consequences of equality of wages must be to dishearten 
the industrious, to dissatisfy the able, to make mediocrity self- 
confident, and strengthen indolence in its obstinacy and its re- 
liance on the future ; the final result will be the annihilation of 
all emulous feeling and the destruction of every opening capacity. 

‘“* The consequences of the state’s intervention in industry and 
commerce, as capitalist, proprietor, legislator, and overseer, will 
be the successive shutting up of all private establishments, and 
the impossibility of opening new ones, the gradual suppression of 
individual liberty of trade and labor, the progress of pauperism 
among all citizens not included in the national workshops, and 
immobility in the positions and fortunes of families; the final re- 
sult will be the general impoverishment of the country and the 
wasting away of the population.” 


To remedy that portion of these predicted evils which has 
already come to pass is one of the heavy burdens imposed 
upon the National Assembly by the recklessness and folly of 
the Provisional Government. It was easy for the latter to 
court favor with the dominant mob by taking upon the gov- 
ernment the gratuitous support of the laborers ; for the scheme 
amounts to nothing else, as no one in the national ateliers 
really works, but those who choose to do so; leaving to their 
successors the sad necessity of dismissing them again to their 
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old habits of penury and toil, at the imminent risk of throwing 
the capital into agitation and revolt. It was the same polic 
which led them to abolish unpopular taxes by wholesale, the 
duty falling to the Assembly, of course, of supplying the de- 
ficit in the revenue by imposing new ones. ‘I‘his was their 
mode of taking security for the continuance of the republic, 
and for the growth and permanence of their own popularity. 
They did not anticipate the strength of the reaction which 
was sure to follow, when the true purport and tendency of 
their schemes were discovered. The bourgeoisie seem to be 
slowly awaking to the consciousness that the power is still in 
their own hands, on account of their immense numerical su- 
periority ; and but for the timidity which always accompanies 
the possession even of very moderate wealth, they would ere 
now have seized the reins and held them with some show of 
energy. Nearly twenty years ago, on the eve of that revolu- 
tion which brought him to the throne, and in view of its prob- 
able occurrence, Louis Philippe remarked to one of his 
friends, — ‘* Jacobinism is impossible, when the vast majority 
of the people have something to lose.”” ‘The observation did 
honor to his sagacity, and its truth is an element of hope for 
France, but of despondency for England. 

It would be idle to form any conjectures respecting the fu- 
ture of this new French republic. ‘That the greater part of 
the nation are dissatisfied with it, and heartily wish for the res- 
toration of a monarchy, though with a more popular consti- 
tution of the legislature, and with greater safeguards for the 
future, there can be no doubt. Still, the Revolution must be 
allowed first to expend its blind force, or initial velocity ; 
Nulla vestigia retrorsum is the desperate motto of those who 
conspired to bring it about, and have hitherto, in the main, 
controlled its movements. But one after another of these 
persons is rapidly losing his power with the people ; and as 
the debilitating consequences of continued anarchy begin to 
show themselves, the love of peace and tranquillity will grad- 
ually lead to energetic measures for placing the government 
on a firm basis. One thing is certain; the country cannot 
tolerate much longer a system which exposes every city in 
France to a desperate insurrection once a fortnight, and re- 
quires 200,000 men to remain almost constantly under arms 
in order to preserve the peace of the capital. Such agitating 
scenes are usually prolific of great men, and the appearance 
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of one commanding character or intellect at the present crisis 
might suddenly alter the complexion of affairs, and falsify all 
predictions as to the final result. But the movement thus far 
has been singularly barren in this respect ; the revolution of 
1848 has not yet brought forward a Mirabeau, a Siéyes, or 
even a Danton; and Lamartine is but a feeble and theatrical 
substitute for Lafayette. We cannot have much respect for 
the penetration or moral character of the man who has for- 
mally selected Robespierre for his model as a philanthropist 
and regenerator of society. 

The great obstacle to the coexistence of free institutions in 
France with order, industry, and respect for law is the ab- 
sorbing and despotic power of the metropolis over the prov- 
inces, and the violent, excitable, and utterly demoralized 
character of its population. ‘There is no other difficulty ; 
there are no kings or nobles to combat, no overgrown for- 
tunes to excite envy, no privileged classes to be humbled, no 
foreign enemies to encounter. ‘There are but two classes of 
the population which are plainly distinguishable from each 
other, the bourgeoisie and the people, — including the peasant 
proprietors under the former head, and understanding the lat- 
ter to comprise those only who have no resource but daily 
wages for their support. ‘The interests of these two classes 
are closely allied by nature, and nothing but the machinations 
of ambitious and intriguing politicians could ever have created 
dissension or hostility between them. And except in Paris 
and Lyons, which are the hot-beds of political intrigue, it 
does not appear that any such enmity exists ; the two move 
on as harmoniously together as the two corresponding classes 
in this country, peace being preserved between them by the 
evident consideration, that each is necessary to the welfare of 
the other, and that the transitions of families from the one to 
the other, both upward and downward, are easy and frequent. 
But in these great cities, the rivalry of desperate politicians 
and fanatical speculators has kindled social dissension, and 
arrayed these classes of citizens in arms against each other, 
the control of all France being the prize of victory. Paris 
now resembles an intrenched camp, occupied by two hostile 
armies ; at any hour, the beating of the rappel summons the 
shopkeeper from his counter to take his place in the National 
Guard, and at the same moment the tocsin sounds, and the 
artisan drops his tools to seize his musket, and join in the 
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defence of the barricade. When these ceaseless alarms shall 
have produced exhaustion and weariness, the nation will 
gladly seek a refuge from them under the power of a military 
dictator. 
“ Custode rerum Cesare, non furor 
Civilis aut vis exiget otium, 


Non ira, que procudit enses, 
Et miseras inimicat urbes.”’ 


Art. VIII. — Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, edited by Henry Barnarp, Commissioner 
of Public Schools. Vols. I. and Il. Providence: 
B. Cranston & Co. 1846-7. 


Tue State of Rhode Island has from the first been a pecu- 
liar community. The nationality of its people, if we may 
use a word that is likely to be common, has been decided 
and intense. While as yet its population numbered but a 
few hundreds, dwelling in two or three rude villages, their 
national spirit was altogether diverse from that of the three 
neighbouring Colonies. Plymouth, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut differed from each other in some slight particulars ; 
but they were fundamentally opposed to Rhode Island, and 
Rhode Island was as fundamentally opposed to them. ‘The 
three Colonies were founded and administered on the princi- 
ple, that, as the end of man’s existence is religion, there- 
fore religion should be the end of all human institutions ; that 
civil government should be administered for the church, and 
the object for which the state should legislate most directly 
and most carefully should be the religious interests of the 
community, as comprised in their creed and conduct. 

The people of Rhode Island held as fervently as their 
neighbours that religion was the end of human existence and 
of human institutions. They denied, however, that this end 
would be promoted by the aid or interference of the state. 
They contended that the state would do the highest service 
to religion by letting it alone, and that the only duty which it 
owed to the church was to secure to every man the amplest 
toleration in respect to his faith and worship. The original 
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compact of the settlers of Providence was as follows : — 
‘¢ We, whose names are hereunder, desirous to inhabit the 
town of Providence, do promise to subject ourselves, in ac- 
tive and passive obedience, to all such orders or agreements 
as shall be made for public good of the body, in an orderly 
way, by the major assent of the present inhabitants, masters 
of families, incorporated together into a town-fellowship, and 
such as they shall admit unto them, only in civil things.” 

The phrase ‘‘ only in civil things ”’ expresses the principle 
that was peculiar to Rhode Island. The limitation which 
this phrase imposed on the civil power marked the beginning 
of a new era in the history of man. It was the first ray of 
the sun which is not yet fully risen upon the earth. ‘The 
great principle of religious freedom, which was asserted in 
these words, by a handful of outcasts, themselves refugees 
from a community of outcasts, and asserted under obloquy 
and contempt, is at this moment helping to convulse the 
mightiest empires of Europe. Let all honor be given to 
Rhode Island for being founded by men who first asserted 
this principle. As a state she deserves our grateful homage, 
for being the first to incorporate it into her constitution, and 
for boldly adhering to it as her glory and pride. 

But she made one mistake. In interpreting the phrase 
‘¢ only in civil things,” the common school was rejected, as 
being not a civil but a religious concern, and as thereby ex- 
cluded from the care and patronage of the government. For 
more than a century and a half, this mistake was adhered to, 
so that during this period there is no trace of any legislation 
whatever for this important interest. Nearly two centuries 
were required for the state to discover that the word ‘* civil ”’ 
is not equivalent to material or physical, and that a provision 
for that culture which is required to render a man fit to be a 
citizen at all is far different from the imposition of a dogma 
_of religious faith, or a ritual of divine worship. 

This opinion of Rhode Island, though mistaken, was not 
unnatural. ‘The common schools of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut were a nursery for the Puritan church. The insti- 
tution was sustained by the same government which provided 
for the support of a particular ministry. Jt was controlled by 
that ministry, and made by them to teach the same principles 
which they expounded from the pulpit. It was viewed by 
its ardent friends as a part of the church, and because it was. 
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Va part of the church, they thought it finde the fostering care 
of the state. When, therefore, the church was cut off from 
the government by this daring little republic, the common 

school was separated also. ‘l'o compel a citizen to support 
a school would have been to violate the rights of conscience. 
To compel him to educate his children would have been an 
invasion of his rights as a free-born Rhode-Islander, which 
would not be endured. 

The views of the leading religious sects that originally 
settled Rhode Island, in respect to learning and schools of 
learning generally, were suited to confirm them in this mis- 
taken interpretation of their principle of religious liberty. 
The early Baptists differed from the Congregationalists in 
their estimation of learning, and though by and by they dis- 
covered and renounced their error, yet the minor sects of 
their communion were most inveterate in their adherence to 
it. The Quakers, in their preference of the spirit to the 
letter of the Scriptures, very naturally lost sight of the 
value of ‘‘letters ’ generally. ‘Their high and mysterious 
notions of the value of the inward light led them to deprecate 
the light that was kindled and nourished at the schools of pro- 
fane knowledge ; while the bigoted jealousy, in both these 
sects, of an established and hireling priesthood extended itself 
to whatever was deemed essential to their corrupted systems 
of intellectual and moral oppression. ‘The Jews also, who 
came in considerable numbers to this sole ark of refuge and 
quiet that the world then provided for them, were, for obvious 
reasons, not likely to exert an influence in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The early history of this State, thus constituted and thus 

peopled, was not fitted to lead its citizens to look with a 
more kindly eye on the public-school system. It held, from 
the first, not merely an antagonistic position towards the neigh- 
bouring Colonies, but it was constantly put upon its defence 
against their aggressions. ‘These aggressions had not mercly 
for their object the annexation of certain border towns or prov- 
inces, but boldly contemplated the absorption of the entire ter- 
ritory. ‘* Little Rhody ”’ was not too large to be disposed 
of at a single mouthful, especially as there were three Colonies 
8 to share in the partition. Connecticut was ready to march 

to the western coast of the Narragansett Bay ; Massachu- 
setts claimed all the land on the eastern border ; and Plym- 
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outh, that no resting-place might be left to these pestilent dis- 
turbers of the peace, was ready to assert her title to the island 
that lay like a gem in the midst of the beautiful Narragansett. 
So this infant state was liable at any moment to be put out to 
sea in an open boat, and to be unceremoniously pushed off 
into the broad Atlantic. The feelings awakened by this an- 
tagonistic position were not likely to conciliate her towards 
what was peculiar in the institutions of her oppressors. Be- 
sides, Rhode Island differed somewhat in her internal economy 
from her neighbours ; she was not so much a colony, as a 
confederation of towns ; and her intense spirit of individuality 
led her to guard against any infringement upon the rights of 
her smaller organizations. 

The result of this combination of causes was what might 
have been predicted. ‘The public or free school, which was 
the glory of Massachusetts and Connecticut, was unknown 
in Rhode Island. As a consequence, education, even of the 
huinblest sort, was to some extent unknown. As a public 
interest or duty, it was entirely neglected. It was of course 
despised, and with energy and intenseness, inasmuch as igno- 
rance was regarded as the badge of intellectual and spiritual 
freedom, and learning as the sign of a pharisaical and slavish 
bondage. 

The border towns upon the line between Connecticut and 
Rhode Island abound in traditions and stories, which illustrate 
the peculiar views taken by the Rhode-Islanders of the insti- 
tutions of their neighbours. Many of these stories are doubt- 
less apocryphal, and others are highly colored. But for the 
truth of the following we are prepared to give the most cred- 
ible testimony. About forty years since, a gentleman from 
Connecticut was travelling through Rhode Island, towards 
the town of Providence, when he met a very thriving citizen 
of the State, apparently a sturdy and wealthy farmer. The 
latter at once mistook his Connecticut friend for a clergyman, 
and stopped him upon the road to do battle against the two 
most obnoxious institutions of the sister republic, a parish 
ministry and common schools. In the progress of the tilt, he 
acknowledged himself the father of a large family of children, 
and able to provide for their education ; but gave the three fol- 
lowing reasons why he felt no interest in sending them to 
school. ‘The first was, that his oldest daughter could read 
well enough, and one child could do all the reading that was 
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necessary for the family. The second reason was, that if he 
sent his children to school, he should be obliged to provide 
them all with shoes and stockings, which were not necessary 
if they remained at home ; ‘‘ and besides,”’ said he, as though 
the last reason were decisive, ‘‘ it is a Connecticut custom, 
and [ do not like it.”” We do not suppose that all the inhab- 
itants would have agreed with their fellow-citizen in all the 
reasons which he alleged for his aversion to a common-school 
system. It is no dishonor to them, however, to believe that 
they were ardently, if not bigotedly, attached to the princi- 
ple of the largest individual liberty in regard to education, 
and that they preferred their own freedom, with its practical 
inconveniences, to the practical benefits which their neigh- 
bours enjoyed at the cost of a principle. 

Rhode Island was not, however, given up to barbarism. 
The neglect of education was not universal. The tendencies 
to evil which were continually issuing from her mistaken views 
of an important truth did not result in all their appropriate 
consequences of evil. We say no more than the great ma- 
jority of its citizens are now saying by their conduct, and 
what we presume they are as ready to acknowledge in words, 
when we assert that the State suffered severely in conse- 
quence of this neglect, that a large portion of its population 
im many important respects were inferior to their neighbours, 
and that in manners, in morals, and in enterprise, they gave 
striking testimony to the error of those who refused to pro- 
vide for their higher wants. The reasons why these conse- 

uences were not still more prevalent and disastrous it is not 
difficult to discern. ‘The territory on which this experiment 
was tried was very limited. None of its population were ig- 
norant of the habits of the neighbouring States, of their zeal 
for the education of their children, and of the superior virtue 
and thrift which were the consequences of these habits. 
The more discerning saw these results, and sought*to supply 
the defects of an organized system by private enterprise, to 
which, in some instahces, they might have been stimulated by 
the desire to prove that individual freedom could accomplish 
more than society in bonds. Many of the inhabitants had 
emigrated from Massachusetts and Connecticut, and though 
they might rejoice in their escape from ‘‘ the house of bond- 
age,’’ they also recollected some of the substantial benefits 
which were there enjoyed. The inhabitants of Providence, 
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Bristol, Newport, and other seaports, indeed, the population 
of all the extended sea-coast on the borders and upon the 
islands of the beautiful Narragansett, were devoted to naviga- 
tion and commerce. If these last were not educated at 
school, they were educated by a contact with their fellow- 
men, and in a roving and changeful life. ‘They were thus 
reserved from the depressing and brutalizing influences 
which they would have contracted from an inland and rural 
life. A Rhode-Island sailor or trader could never show all 
the sad marks of the neglect of early culture which are seen 
and felt in the stolid vacancy of a Pennsylvania boor. 
Besides, Rhode Island began early to have an aristocracy ; 
Providence and Newport, especially the latter, from its fine 
harbour and its attractive situation, had their merchant princes 
and their accomplished gentlemen. ‘The Narragansett farm- 
ers owned large estates, which they cultivated by slaves, 
and in their persons, their manners, and hospitality present- 
ed no mean likeness to the polished gentry who at this day 
delight in the patriarchal institution. These gentlemen, 
whether of the city or plantation, were all genuine Rhode- 
Islanders ; not because they were bigoted in their admira- 
tion of Roger Williams’s transcendental metaphysics, but be- 
cause they liked the practical liberty which was allowed to 
every man to think and act as he pleased. In this, the Quak- 
er, the Jew, and the Churchman were at one. The spirit 
of freedom which they cherished gave a buoyant freedom to 
their manners ; it imparted an originality and independence 
to their intellectual character, of which it still bears the im- 
press. To this circumstance is it owing, that no State has 
furnished a larger proportion of men of peculiar and decided 
genius, than this State without common schools. Less than a 
century ago, Newport could boast of circles distinguished for 
scientific and literary culture ; the Redwood Library isa noble 
memorial of their zeal. The influence of this higher class 
upon the entire population could not be small ; the mere 
presence of men of a superior culture was in itself an educa- 
tion in some sense. At all events, there was secured to the 
State the services and the wisdom of enlightened men, who 
saved it from being ruined by the ignorance and passion of 
the uncultivated. The splendor of their genius, too, blinded 
the eye to the coarseness and squalor that were contracted by 
a portion of the body politic. 
. 
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The history of legislation in respect to public schools both 
illustrates and confirms the views which we have expressed. 
Before 1798, there is no record of any movement upon this 
subject. Every man did what was right in his own eyes 
in respect to the education of his children, and, as was natu- 
ral, very many did nothing. The first impulse towards a 
change originated from an association of mechanics and manu- 
facturers in the city of Providence. In October, 1798, that 
body appointed a committee ‘‘ to inquire into the most de- 
sirable method for the establishment of free schools.” This 
committee reported in favor of an application to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, ‘‘to provide for the establishment of free 
schools throughout the State.” Accordingly, in Febru- 
ary, 1799, the association presented an able memorial to 
the Assembly, and, as a consequence of this petition, an 
“ Act to establish Free Schools” became a law of the State 
in 1800. In the preamble, one of the reasons given for the 
establishment of schools was, ‘‘ to contribute to the greater 
equality of the people, by the common and joint instruction 
and education of the whole.’? ‘This act provided for the 
distribution of 20 per cent. of the State tax of each year 
for schools, on condition that the several towns should main- 
tain the number of schools prescribed to each, for the par- 
ticular periods specified by the statute. The passage of this 
law was strenuously opposed, as being contrary to the princi- 
ples and policy of the State, and after it was passed, Provi- 
dence was the only town which carried it into effect. Meas- 
ures were immediately taken to secure its repeal, and this 
was accomplished in 1803. 

For eighteen years after this time, no record appears of 
any movement on the subject. In June, 1821, a com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the state of education 
in the several towns, and to report in the October follow- 
ing ; but their report was never called for. In 1827, plans 
were organized for a school law, which resulted in the pas- 
sage of an act, in 1828, by an almost unanimous vote of 
both houses. This act is the basis of the present school 
system. It appropriated ten thousand dollars a year, from 
certain incomes, to be expended for education, and also 
made the beginning of a permanent school fund. In 1839, 
after ‘*the deposit of the public money ”’ with the several 
States, the school law was revised, and twenty-five thousand 
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dollars were appropriated annually for the purposes of educa- 
tion, including all the income from these deposits. 

Six years ago, Rhode Island was shaken to its centre. 
Its existence as an organized society was threatened for 
months, and the horrors of dreaded anarchy impended over 
its cities and its households. Other communities heard of 
it at a distance, but they could not realize the solemn earnest- 
ness of the strife. ‘The State was converted into a camp; 
every village and hamlet resounded with the din of military 
preparation. In many of these communities, two hostile 
bands were organized, in anticipation of actual conflict. In 
every tavern and workshop, angry discussions were con- 
tinually going forward. Large collections of excited and 
ignorant men were addressed in the most exciting manner, 
and urged to be ready for deeds of blood, even against their 
friends and neighbours, to wrest from their hands rights that 
had been wrongfully withheld. ‘The descendants of the old 
Rhode-Island stock were plied by artful appeals to their 
peculiar prejudices, and their ancient love for the largest 
liberty. ‘The large masses of ignorant and uninstructed for- 
eigners were easily imbued with the same spirit. On the 
other side, men of wealth trembled for their property, and 
for the safety of their dwellings and their persons. The 
old and the young, the venerable and the ardent, enlisted 
in the same companies, and solemnly took their position 
in the ranks together, to contend for law and order. The 
regular government triumphed, and the storm passed by. 
The influences of the crisis were most wholesome. It 
taught the entire population, that society does not stand of 
itself, that the foundations of civil government may be under- 
mined and its strong pillars overthrown, that it is men who 
constitute a state, and that it is on the character of its pop- 
ulation, as they are instructed or untaught, as they are thrifty 
or improvident, as they are virtuous or profligate, that the 
strength and security of a government must depend. 

The cost of the conflict taught the most parsimonious, 
that it was cheaper in a pecuniary respect to prevent than 
to defray the expenses incident to an_uninstructed populace. 
The public spirit, which in this strife had learned to regard 
that invisible thing called the state as an existence far more 
real and important than those interests which to the vulgar 
eye are esteemed the only substantial realities, was ready 
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to serve the state by still further sacrifices. The enthusiasm 
for the honor and good name of their favorite Rhode Island 
had learned to take a new direction. It was now earnest, 
and even eager, to abandon certain peculiarities in which it 
had been accustomed to glory. ‘The generous spirit and 
enlarged views always characteristic of a commercial and 
manufacturing population were ready to fall in with any plan 
for the improvement of the entire commonwealth. 

Under these circumstances, the attention of many of the 
influential citizens of the State was directed to the situation 
of the common schools, and the impression seems to have 
been general and deeply fixed, that no one interest was 
half so vital as this to the prosperity of the commonwealth, 
and perhaps even to the security of the new government. 
The ‘‘ People’s party” also were ready for the move- 
ment, and were most of them cordial in their friendship 
for it. In the consideration of the privileges of which the 
believed themselves to have been deprived, this had not 
escaped them; many of them saw and felt that deficiency 
in education tends to social inequality, and that the perma- 
nent neglect of the cultivation of any class of citizens tends 
to perpetuate political abuses, as well as social depression. 
Their leader had been active in his interest in the schools 
of Providence, and had given his influence to right views 
of school reform. 

In October, 1843, Wilkins Updike introduced to the 
House of Representatives a bill ‘‘ for ascertaining the con- 
dition of the public schools in this State, and for the improve- 
ment and better management thereof.’’ In the remarks 
accompanying it, he said 
“that the free-school system, as it then existed, was not a 
blessing to the State, except in the city of Providence, and pos- 
sibly in a few other towns. This was not owing to the want of 
liberal appropriation from the general treasury. But the difficul- 
ty lay with the towns, and with the want of any thorough system 
for the examination of teachers, the regulation of books, and 
supervision of schools by officers qualified to discharge their 
duties. These things should be looked into. The legislature 
should know what becomes of the sum drawn annually from the 
general treasury. The people should have their attention called 
to the actual state of education among us. Our self-respect 
should be roused by a knowledge of the fact, that Rhode Island 
is behind the other New England States in this matter. With 
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a population of 108,830, we have over 1600 adults who cannot | 
read or write, while Connecticut, with a population of 309,978, 
has only 526. The other New England States not only educate 
their own teachers, lawyers, doctors, and clergymen, but help to 
supply our demand for these classes of men. It is time to bestir 
ourselves in this matter. We need not act with precipitation. 
Pass this bill, sustain the agent, act upon his recommendations 
when they are sustained by facts and sound arguments, ingraft 
upon our system the tried improvements of other States, enlist 
the people, the whole people, in this great work of elevating 
the schools, and this little bill of three sections will be the begin- 
ning of a new era in our legislation on the subject of education.” 


These observations are worthy of record, as showing what 
was the condition of the schools of the State, as attested 
by one who was familiar with its interior portions, and who, 
being a genuine son of Rhode Island, would not be likely 
to judge her too harshly. ‘They also show the views with 
which the school reform was undertaken, as well as the 
practical wisdom which characterized the plan that was pro- 
posed. ‘To arouse any people to a sense of their own de- 
fects in matters of this kind is one of the most difficult of 
enterprises. Especially is it difficult to excite a population 
to abandon its earliest prejudices, and heartily to receive a 
system which it has been taught to suspect as dangerous or 
degrading. And yet, if the people could not be excited, 
it was hopeless to attempt a reform. For Rhode Island 
is, of all the States, intensely popular. Accustomed to con- 
vene its legislature in every part of its territory, and several 
times in a year, it regards its representatives as peculiarly 
the servants of the popular will. ‘There were, however, 
certain important facilities for a successful movement. ‘The 
State is small in its territory, and every part is accessible from 
Providence by a ride of two or three hours. It is likely to be 
animated by a common interest in any important object. 
Such an interest can be excited and diffused by a single 
impulse. Providence county embraces more than half the 
population of the State, a population intimately associated 
with it by a community of pursuit, of interest, and, to a 
very great extent, of personal acquaintance. Such a state 
is hardly liable to sectional jealousies and local prejudices. 
It is a state that moves together, if it move at all. The city 
of Providence, also, had already a school system, in the be- 
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ginning of complete success. Its school-houses, its appara- 
tus, its teachers and methods of instruction, were already as- 
suming the foremost rank ; and its system is at this moment 
worthy to be compared with those of Roxbury, Salem, 
Worcester, or Boston. ‘There was thus, in the very midst 
of the State, open to the observation of all its population, an 
actual model of what its public schools ought to be made, 
to excite and urge them to imitation. | 
The bill was passed, and the agent was appointed. In the 
selection of the agent, the State was exceedingly fortunate ; 
Mr. Henry Barnard had for some years occupied a similar 
post in the State of Connecticut, from which he had been 
discharged, on the principle, we suppose, that ‘‘ the whole 
need not a physician, but they who are sick”’ ; and as Con- 
necticut deemed herself quite above any aid of this kind, she 
was very willing that the agent should go to Rhode Island. 
Mr. Barnard accordingly went, and in December, 1843, be- 
gan to discharge the duties of his office as agent of the State. 
His first and most important duties were to ascertain, by 
personal examination and authentic report, the actual con- 
dition of the schools of the State, and to arouse the interest 
of the people themselves in a thorough and entire reforma- 
tion. Both these duties involved the most laborious effort, 
and of a peculiarly trying character. ‘To convince men of 
all classes of prejudices and opinions that their institutions of 
learning are greatly deficient implies, of course, that they 
themselves had been hitherto ignorant, and contented that 
their children should remain so ; and to argue with the igno- 
rant concerning the advantages of education is always most 
discouraging. Especially is it discouraging, when the prac- 
tical conclusion of all that you say is to lead them to raise 
money for an object of which they do not confess the value. 
Agitation of every kind was resorted to. Public meetings 
were held, not only in every town, but in every village and 
. neighbourhood. More than eleven hundred meetings have 
been held in four years, expressly to discuss topics con- 
nected with public schools, at which more than fifteen hun- 
dred addresses have been delivered. Of these meetings, one 
hundred and fifty continued through the day and evening, 
more than one hundred through two evenings and a day, fifty 
through two days and three evenings, and twelve through an 
entire week. In addition, two hundred meetings of teachers 
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and parents have been held for discussions and lectures. 
Every part of the State has been visited and revisited, as 
no other State in the Union has ever been traversed for such 
a purpose. ‘The press has lent its aid. More than sixt:en 
thousand pamphlets and tracts on education have been dis- 
tributed. For a single year, every almanac sold in the State 
carried with itself sixteen pages of matter relating to edu- 
cation. 

After the state of the schools was ascertained, and the 
work of agitation was begun, a new school law was framed 
and presented to the General Assembly. It was first pre- 
sented in May, 1844, to a committee of the House of 
Representatives, and was explained at great length as to 
the intent of each portion. After being reported to the 
House, it was printed, and its discussion postponed till June. 
At that time, its several provisions were explained before 
the two houses in convention, and all questions were an- 
swered, after which it was passed by the House almost unan- 
imously. In the Senate, its consideration was delayed till 
the subject could be again referred to the people, the bill in 
the mean time being printed, with the explanations of its au- 
thor, and circulated through the State. With a new legisla- 
ture, the bill was taken up in the Senate in June, 1845, passed, 
and sent to the House, who concurred with the Senate, but 
postponed the operation of the law till the October session 
following. In ccnnection with the beginning of this new 
system, a convention was called of all those most likely to 
be concerned or interested in its operation, at which its pro- 
visions were explained, and the various forms essential to 
their fulfilment were furnished. 

The details of this wise caution and constant reference 
to the will of the people are curious, as illustrating the in- 
tensely popular spirit of the State. ‘They are also most in- 
structive, as showing how great reforms on points most deli- 
cate, and beset with the most serious difficulties, may be ac- 
complished by a wise delay and considerate patience, if there 
be also an earnest and resolute spirit to urge them forward. 
The law was thus passed, and the school system which it es- 
‘tablished is wise, simple, and practical. It distributes twenty- 
five thousand dollars annually, on condition that each town 
taise by taxation a sum equal to that which is appropriated 
from the fund. In November, 1845, this new system be- 
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gan its operation. ‘The agent by whom it had been pro- 
jected and carried through was wisely retained as the com- 
missioner for the State; for a new system like this is far 
from being a machine that goes of itself. It was yet to 
prove itself worthy of the confidence of the people who had 
adopted it. ‘The towns were to be persuaded to raise the 
annual tax, an act to which they had never been accustomed. 
New school-houses were to be erected. In many districts, 
there were no school-houses at all ; and in eleven towns, all 
the school-houses were owned by individuals, and rented to 
the districts. Most of the school-houses out of the larger 


_ towns were unworthy the name. New teachers were to be in- 


troduced, without violence to the prejudices of those to whom 
they were preferred. A thorough system of examination 
and suy ervision was for the first time to have both a nominal 
and real existence. ‘The faith and zeal of the people were 
to be conducted through the difficulties and dangers attending 
upon the actual trial of a scheme to which they had been 
strangers. Here was a task severe enough for the energies 
of one man. ‘The commissioner must of course be the 
impersonation of the system, and upon his faithfulness, his 
zeal, his command of the public confidence, and his ready 
tact to dispose of difficulties and to conciliate those opposed 
to him, the entire success of the enterprise would depend. 

The experiment thus far, we are assured, has been most 
successful. Public confidence has been secured ; the two po- 
litical parties, both those peculiar to the State and those com- 
mon to the other States, are of one mind about school reform. 
No interference from religious jealousies could be feared in a 
community so essentially tolerant as this. In 1846, all the 
towns in the State, for the first time since the colony was 
planted, taxed themselves for school purposes. In three 
years, one hundred and twenty thousand dollars have been 
raised for school-houses out of the city of Providence, and 
the traveller is now delighted at the external neatness, the 
internal convenience, and in some instances the architectural 
beauty, of the school-houses that have everywhere sprung 
up. Private enterprise and liberality have in many cases 
done nobly. ‘Teachers of a high order have been intro- 
duced, good wages are paid, and a vigilant supervision has 
been established. In 1847, the amount raised by tax in 
the State for schools was nearly double the amount appro- 
priated from the treasury for the same purpose. 
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The commissioner still spends much of his time in visiting 
the various parts of the State, and can be consulted in his 
office at Providence by any one, after a ride of two or three 
hours. In addition to the supervision of the schools, he has 
done much for the interests of education in two separate de- 
partments, which he has employed as auxiliary to the great 
purposes of his mission. ‘These are the formation of libra- 
ries, and the establishment and direction of courses of popular 
lectures. Libraries have been introduced into many of the 
districts for the use of the pupils in the schools, and larger col- 
lections of books have been made in many of the towns and 
villages for general circulation. In some instances, libraries 
of five hundred volumes, in others of seven hundred, in 
others of one thousand, have been purchased, and are now 
performing their silent but powerful ministry of good. ‘To 
this work the commissioner has given his earnest personal at- 
tention, by keeping at his office, at all times, specimens of most 
of the books likely to be needed, where they can be examined 
by committees, and by stimulating individuals and communi- 
ties to the noble enterprise of founding a library for themselves 
and their children. It may yet happen, that Rhode Island 
shall be the first State in the Union that can point to a well- 
selected library in every village and township. The plan for 
the maintenance of these libraries and for the circulation of the 
books, recommended and adopted by Mr. Barnard, is worthy 
the attention of every man who is interested in efforts of this 
kind. 

Seventeen courses of popular lectures have been com- 
menced and sustained in the State during the past winter, 
with interest and good results. In these efforts for the 
intellectual and moral improvement of the people of Rhode 
Island, the commissioner has had the earnest and zealous 
coéperation of most of the prominent men of the State. The 
citizens of Rhode Island are proverbially proud of their State ; 
perhaps their jealousy lest it should be overlooked on account 
of its smallness makes them more sensitive to every thing that 
concerns its good name. Most of them are enterprising, from 
the necessities of their situation, and from the habits of their 
fathers. From the local situation of their large towns, as 
well as from the nature of their employments, they are neces- 
sarily brought into contact with men from the other sections 
of the Union, and have been conversant with their plans and 
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efforts. From the first, they have been more free in spirit, of 
a more sanguine and hopeful temperament, less saving, and 
more daring, than the other members of the New England 
sisterhood. When, therefore, they were rejoicing in their 
escape from their recent convulsion, and looking forward with 
that wise forecast which its fresh-remembered terrors might 
well inspire, it is not surprising that all the active spirits 
of the time, from the oldest to the youngest, should have 
deemed this enterprise an object worthy their attention, and 
should have entered upon the work with characteristic energy. 
‘The manufacturers might well tremble in the presence of the 
large masses of uninstructed population which were growing 
up around them, and see it written everywhere with a dis- 
tinctness which none could comprehend so well as they, that 
it was only by educating this population that their business 
would prosper and their lives and property be secure. It 
deserves also to be noticed, as a subject for hearty congratu- 
lation, that in Rhode Island the trade of politics is very sim- 
ple and very profitless. ‘The State is so small, its salaries 
are so low, its places are so few, and the politicians are 
brought so frequently and so easily under the inspection of 
their constituents, that the jobbing and wire-pulling, and all 
the nameless and unnamable operations which interfere with 
attention to the higher interests of the people, are to a good 
degree discouraged and unknown. ‘To this last circumstance 
more than to any other does the State owe it, that an enter- 
prise so delicate and critical as the work of schoo] reform 
was not seized upon by politicians, and sacrificed to their 
selfish purposes. 

The organization through which the leading men of the 
State have acted in this movement is the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction. ‘This association was organized in Jan- 
uary, 1845, before the new school system was actually put 
into operation. It consists of the friends of education 
throughout the State; it publishes a journal, and has been, 
and still continues to be, an efficient society. It holds together 
the friends of common schools, reminds them of the duties 
to which they are pledged, keeps them acquainted with what 
is doing in every part of their little commonwealth, with every 
square mile of which each man of them is familiar, and thus 
cherishes and promotes a common feeling in the good cause. 

‘There are few spectacles more worthy to excite an ardent 
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yet rational enthusiasm than the movement of a common- 
wealth, in a united purpose, and with resolute will, towards 
the accomplishment of any important end touching the moral 
or intellectual welfare of its citizens. When the value of the 
object is perceived by the mass of the people, and accepted 
by them as an interest for which they care and are ready to 
labor, our hopes for the progress of the race are confirmed 
and elevated. But when a people are seen to recognize a 
great deficiency in the means of education, and with one 
mind to take vigorous and rapid measures for its removal, 
they deserve indeed the highest praise. ‘The efforts of the 
people of Rhode Island for their schools have been peculiar, 
in respect to the work which they had to accomplish, to the 
rapidity of the reform, to the unanimity and zeal with which 
it has been executed, to the permanent results which have been 
attained, and to the still higher promise for the future of which 
these results give the assurance. 

We give Rhode Island a hearty welcome to the sisterhood 
of New England States, in this good work of school reform. 
All hail to her, as she puts her vigorous hand to this enter- 
prise! Her energy, and her success already achieved, furnish 
the most cheering promise for the future. There is still one 
other New England State from which we hope in due time to 
hear, and that is the very respectable State that lies on the 
west of Rhode Island. There was a time when Connect- 
icut boasted that she was the Common-school State, par 
eminence. Perhaps she now and then plumed herself not a 
little upon her superiority in this respect to benighted and un- 
instructed Rhode Island. ‘Truly, it will be a dismal change, 
if the tables shall be turned in this respect, and the proportions 
of things shall be reversed. And yet we are not certain that 
such a change may not soon be realized. In Connecticut, 
as we learn, school reform is a scandal and an offence, and 
the very suggestion that it is called for is scouted as ‘‘ not to 
be endured.”? A school superintendent is a useless append- 
age, which may do very well for Rhode Island, but is not 
needed in a State so enlightened. A large school fund, which 
pensions all the children upon the commonwealth, is the suffi- 
cient security for an unrivalled school system ; while a school 
tax, imposed by the people on themselves, is a thing unknown 
and not to be thought of. It has been said, indeed, in Con- 
necticut, that there are States which make such a tax the 
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condition to the reception of any allowance from the school 
funds which they have provided ; but it is not believed. It 
is even said that such a tax is voluntarily imposed, and some- 
times to double and treble the amount which is required ; but 
this is regarded as altogether apocryphal, and almost as an 
imposition upon the credulity of a Connecticut tax-payer. 
Our hope for Connecticut is, we confess, in Rhode Island. 
When in Woonsocket and Chepachet successful schools 
shall have been established, and shall be more liberally sup- 
ported even than at this moment, then let a Connecticut legis- 
lature be transported, bodily, by railroad to these towns, to 
see for themselves what has been accomplished, even in 
Rhode Island, and by the voluntary action of the people them- 
selves! If this ultima ratio will not convince and arouse 
them, we know not what method remains to be attempted. 


Art. IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— History of the Greek Alphabet, with Remarks on Greek 
Orthography and Pronunciation. By E. A. Sopno- 
ctes, A. M. Cambridge: George Nichols. 1848. 
12mo. pp. 136. 


In this little volume, Mr. Sophocles has embodied the results 
of a most acute, learned, and original investigation of the al- 
phabet and the pronunciation of the Greek language. Many 
good scholars would probably consider these topics dry and unin- 
teresting; but in reality they are quite curious, and when well 
handled, rise into importance. The history of alphabetic writing 
is almost the history of human thought; and the theory of its 
origin and the date of its introduction into Europe connect them- 
selves with literary problems which have exercised the ingenuity 
of the most learned scholars. The question, whether the Homeric 
poems—the oldest monument of Greek literature — were at 
first committed to writing, or merely preserved by tradition and 
memory, until they were gathered up and arranged by the wits 
of a later age, depends, in a great measure, for its solution, 
upon the earlier or later period to which our researches assign 
this art. That there was a long period of time during which the 
Indo-Germanic races, in the chain of which the Hellenic tribes 
formed the most important link, were without the use of letters, 
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is clearly enough proved by the fact, that while the elemental 
principles of their languages remained the same, their alphabetic 
writings diverged widely, — the languages doubtless having been 
reduced to written forms by wholly independent alphabetical 
inventions, at remote periods of time, and at great geograph- 
ical distances from each other. ‘Thus, the parent form from 
which the Greek and Sanscrit descended must have been unfold- 
ed in great perfection long before either the one or the other be- 
came a written language ; so surprising are the resemblances and 
affinities that have been traced, under the disguises of. totally in- 
dependent alphabets, not only in radical words, but in those prin- 
ciples of conjugation and inflection which especially show an 
identity of origin; the Sanscrit, in the course of time, having been 
reduced to writing in an alphabet of complicated and elaborate 
structure, and the Hellenic races having adopted the simpler 
forms of another family of nations, the Semitic. 

Whatever be the length we assign to this unlettered period, 
there can be very little doubt that alphabetic writing, among the 
Semitic nations, ascends to a very early age, and that it was 
introduced among these nations from Egypt, where something 
approaching alphabetic writing existed in an unfathomable an- 
tiquity. The arts of Egypt, Syria, and Phoenicia were well 
known to the Greeks at the earliest date of which any record has 
descended to us, being almost coeval with the oldest myths and 
traditions ; and among other arts, why not the most astonishing 
of all, the art of writing ? 

Mr. Sophocles has brought together, in the first part of his 
book, “the traditions and fictions concerning the alphabet,” as 
they are found in the ancient authors, both Roman and Greek. 
The view of the subject thus presented is both amusing and in- 
structive ; for the original words of the writers are brought 
together, and their opinions, conjectures, and assumptions grouped, 
with much ingenuity and research. If these numerous notices 
do not entirely decide the extreme antiquity of the art, they at 
least show the universally prevailing opinion of the ancients 
themselves, that alphabetic writing, if it did not, in the words of 
Dogberry, come by nature, yet originated amongst the earliest 
arts in which the human mind sought to embody its primeval 
energies. 

From these uncertain lights, Mr. Sophocles proceeds to ex- 
amine the testimonies afforded by early monuments. He traces 
the modifications and additions which the alphabet underwent 
among the tribes who spoke the different dialects of the Greek, 
and the improvements that were made from age to age ; and he 
has illustrated all these topics with admirable learning and philo- 
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logical skill. In this branch of the discussion, Mr. Sophocles has 
availed himself of the important aid furnished him by the recent 
researches of scholars in the department of epigraphic literature. 
Boeckh’s great work, in particular, the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Grecarum, is a treasure-house of philological facts, from which 
illustrations are drawn to clear up obscure points, and to correct 
the erroneous statements of the grammarians. Indeed, nothing 
is omitted by the author of this little book which can in any 
way exhibit the true history of the alphabet. The sections 
which contain the remarks on orthography will be found very 
curious and valuable ; these remarks are also based on the indis- 
putable authority of the inscriptions, which are of the nature not 
merely of contemporaneous, but autograph documents. 

The last part of the book treats of Pronunciation. The able 
and satisfactory discussion here embodied will meet a want long 
felt and loudly expressed by scholars. ‘The proper pronunciation 
of the Greek language has been a disputed question ever since 
the days of Reuchlin and Erasmus, and no one conclusion has 
been generally acquiesced in by literary men. ‘The practical 
result of all the learning which has been expended or wasted 
upon the subject is, that the nations of Europe give the Greek 
letters the sounds which prevail in their own languages, and 
the accent which belongs to the Latin ; than which it would be 
impossible to imagine a more barbarous incongruity. It is as 
if an Englishman should learn the French with the sounds of 
the German and the accent of the Chinese. The written accents 
have been wholly left out of the systems of pronunciation prev- 
alent in most European nations, having been supposed to be in- 
consistent with the laws of quantity ; but this supposition shows 
what singularly confused notions of accent and quantity have 
been entertained, the fact being that we do not observe quan- 
tity even in our pronunciation of the Latin. We merely accent 
the penultimate when long, and the antepenultimate when the 
penult is short; but we do not mark the quantity at all, except 
that the quantity of the penult is inferred from the place where 
the accent rests. 

Mr. Sophocles has endeavoured to ascertain the true pronuncia- 
tion of the ancient Greek. Any such attempt must naturally be 
limited to an approximation ; for the actual pronunciation must 
have varied, to a considerable extent, with difference of time and 
distance of place. ‘This is the universal condition of language. 
All, therefore, which can be expected or desired is to ascertain 
the general facts of the pronunciation in the best ages of Greek 
literature ; and this Mr. Sophocles has done, with as much pre- 
cision as the nature of the problem admits. In the course of the 
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investigation, he explains the prevailing pronunciation of the Ro- 
maic or modern Greek, and points out in what respects this 
differs from that of the ancient. The conclusions which he has 
drawn as to the ancient pronunciation are founded on descrip- 
tions of the ancient writers, more particularly the minute and 
careful statements of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and of the old 
grammarians. In a notice like the present, we have no room to 
go into the particulars of the inquiry; we shall barely remark, 
that Mr. Sophocles seems to us to have settled all the important 
questions beyond the possibility of refutation, and to have fur- 
nished the Greek scholars of the present day with the means of 
adopting and establishing a uniform system of pronunciation, 
combining in a satisfactory degree the elements of the ancient 
sounds of the language, and reconciling the conflicting claims of 
accent and quantity. We hope the attention of scholars will be 
given to this subject, and that a commencement, at least, will im- 
mediately be made, in attempting to pronounce Greek a little like 
the Greeks. 

One thing is certain; the choice will be between a system 
essentially resting on the conclusions of Mr. Sophocles, and that 
of the modern Greeks. The latter, with all the deviations from 
the ancient which unquestionably characterize it, has strong 
claims upon the favor of scholars, from the fact that it is the 
pronunciation of an existing nation,—the descendants of the 
ancient Hellenes, and speaking a language formed out of the 
débris of the classic Greek. ‘The modern Greek will be more 
and more studied, not only on account of its intimate relation 
to the ancient, but because it is the medium of communication 
between the nations of the East, and because it contains and 
embodies an original literature, destined probably to increase in 
importance, and to take its place within the reccgnized circle 
of modern European culture. The pronunciation founded on 
Mr. Sophocles’s investigations would be closely allied to the ex- 
isting pronunciation of the Romaic, — so closely, indeed, that it 
would be very easy to pass from the one to the other. On the 
whole, we should prefer his system to that of the modern Greeks. 

The book which we have thus hastily noticed should be the 
companion to the Greek Grammar, wherever the language is 
taught. Besides its great merits in a philological point of view, 
it is a model of compact, clear, idiomatic English writing. ‘The 


purity of its style would be remarkable even for one of Anglo- 
Saxon birth. 
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2.— A Treatise on the Law of Evidence, as administered in 
England and Ireland, with Illustrations from the Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Laws. By Joun Pitt Taytor, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. London: 
A. Maxwell & Son. 1848. Volume I. 8vo. pp. 643. 


Mr. Joun Pitr Taytor, we doubt not, is an exceedingly hon- 
est man, as the world goes; or rather, in old Gobbo’s phrase, 
he is an “honest exceeding poor man,” for, indeed, he doth 
“something smack, something grow to,—he hath a kind of 
taste.” He will not directly take that which is another’s, wheth- 
er it be money or reputation, provided that the law expressly 
forbids him to appropriate it; for as the law never speaks but 
to command and compel, there are certain ugly penalties at- 
tached to it, which it would be inconvenient or hazardous to en- 
counter. But if the law happens to be silent, Mr. Taylor’s con- 
science is silent also; every thing which is not illegal within 
the compass of her Majesty Queen Victoria’s three kingdoms, 
in his estimation, is also legal, and therefore equitable, honora- 
ble, and just. As he is a lawyer himself, he knows all the 
little indentations and winding creeks into the coasts of the law, 
and he can show his forensic ability in navigating these obscure 
recesses, keeping just as close to the shore as he can without 
actually striking on the breakers. If one of his learned broth- 
ers in England had published, some five or six years ago, an 
admirable book on the law of evidence, which had become a 
classic in every court where the English language is spoken, 
Mr. John Pitt Taylor would have been far too honest to seize 
upon it, and after interpolating a few more illustrations and cita- 
tions from English statutes and reports, to publish it with his 
own name emblazoned on the title-page, the true author being 
mentioned only in a smoothly polite, but somewhat vague, ac- 
knowledgment in the Preface. O, no! he is far too honest for 
that, especially as such a course would subject his publisher to 
an injunction, and himself to an action for damages, while, by 
the publicity of these legal proceedings, his general reputation 
for common fairness and integrity might be somewhat more 
damaged than his purse. But if the said work be written by a 
learned professor, cunning in the law, in America, the English 
law does not prohibit him from stealing it, —the American law, 
we are sorry to say, is equally silent in respect to English 
books, — and Mr. Taylor accordingly adopts it as his own, and 
puts forth this supposititious child upon the community. This 
proceeding is an apt illustration of the manner in which the con- 
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sciences of some worthy persons require to be propped up by 
positive statutes, to be fortified and buttressed with legal penal- 
ties, before they will act at all. 

Mr. Taylor observes in his Preface, that “the following work 
is founded on Dr. Greenleaf’s American Treatise on the Law 
of Evidence,” which treatise he at first intended merely to edit, 
but “ finally determined to abandon it, and to submit to the pub- 
lic a treatise of my own.” He further modestly observes, that 
he “ had no idle hope of being able to produce a book which, re- 
garded as an exposition of general principles, should surpass, 
or even equal, that written by the learned American Professor.” 
To have introduced the new matter which he wished to add “ in 
the shape of notes to Dr. Greenleaf’s Treatise would have been 
highly inconvenient” ; so he resolves to publish the whole under 
his own name, sagely remarking, that ** whether the information 
were conveyed in my own or in another’s language has been 
to me, as it doubtless will be to my readers, a matter of indiffer- 
ence.” ‘The cool impudence of such an avowal is certainly, in 
this hot weather, very refreshing. 

Our Transatlantic notion of literary honesty is, that when an 
author publishes a book which he claims as his own by putting 
his own name exclusively upon its title-page, every sentence 
in it which is really borrowed from another work should be dis- 
tinguished by quotation marks, and credited, by marginal refer- 
ences or other means, to its proper author. Mr. Taylor, though 
confessing in the Preface that he has “ borrowed many pages 
of the terse and luminous writing” of Professor Greenleaf, uses 
no quotation marks, and leaves the reader to ascertain as he can 
the precise extent of his borrowings. We will offer any one 
who may be curious on the subject a little assistance in this 
inquiry. 

One hundred and seventy-eight sections of Mr. ‘Taylor’s work 
are copied, either entirely or in substance, from Dr. Greenleaf’s, 
and parts of many others are taken from the same source. All 
the quotations from the Roman law are borrowed from the Amer- 
ican book, to which Mr. Taylor is also indebted for the arrange- 
ment of the subject. His additions consist of the English stat- 
utes and rules of practice, of additional cases to illustrate the 
principles stated by Dr. Greenleaf, and of some few modifica- 
tions of these principles; but he has added no new rule of evi- 
dence. Such is the work which is modestly set forth on the 
title-page as * A Treatise on the Law of Evidence, by John 
Pitt Taylor, Esq.” 
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